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PREFACE. 

In preparing this edition I have been much indebted to 
Mr. Morley's two Essays on Burke, and to his account 
of Diderot and the Encyclopaedists. The description 
of the state of France, given in the Introduction, is 
based upon De Tocqueville’s VAncien E'egime et la 
Revolution and upon Arthur Young’s Travels. I have 
borrowed a few explanations, * and some references re- 
quiring books which I cdilld liot obtain in India, from 
Mr. Payne’s notes upon Burke’s Reflections. The poetical 
versions of the passages quoted ^by Burke i from Horace 
and Virgil are taken from Dryden, Conington, and 
. Martin. 


Poona, 

November 13iA, 1889. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Edmund Burke was born at Dublin, at the end of 1728 
or the beginning of 1729. He was first elected to Parlia- 
ment, as member for the borough of Wendover, at the end 
of 1765, the year in which George Grenville was dis- 
missed from office. Grenville was sycceeded by Lord 
Rockingham, the head of a party which Burke regarded 
as the most honest and patriotic party in the country, 
and which he was largely instrumental in keeping 
together. Rockingham remained in office for one year 
and twenty days. After him came the Chatham 
ministry. On Chatham going to the House of Lords, 
the Duke of Grafton led the ministry, and after him 
Lord North, who remained at the head of affairs for 
twelve years, from 1770 1782. The opening years of 
the reign of George III, were years of disturbance and 
difficulty. The elevation «f Bute to the premiership, 
after the disgrace of Pitt and the dismissal of Newcastle, 
had produced a violent prejudice against the Scotch. 
Then came the troubles with America. There was, 
besides, the excitement caused by the affair of Wilfces, 
It seemed likely that the majority of the House ot 
Conunons Aveuld arrogate to itself the right of deter- 
mining whonfthe constituencies might elect to sit as their 
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representatives. There were violent riots in London^ 
provoked by the sympathy of the mob with Wilketi, and 
by general detestation of the arbitrary conduct of the* 
House of Commons. Burke's view of the period, hi^ 
explanation of the disorders, and the remedies which he 
proposed, are set forth in his pamphlet on The Cause of 
the Present Discontents^ published in 1770. 

Burke sat in the Parliament of 1774 as member for 
Bristol, of which city he continued to be the representa- 
tive for six years. He made himself unpopular with his 
constituents by the support which he gave to the aboli- 
tion of restrictions on Irish trade, and to the removal of 
unreasonable disabilities on Catholics. In this year he 
made his speech on American taxation, and in 1775 the 
speech on conciliation with America. In 1777 appeared 
his letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol on the affairs of 
America. It contains a characteristic defence of free- 
dom. It is a plea for generosity and self-respect in 
national policy. Above all, it urges a preference of 
moral and utilitarian considerations to assertions of 
abstract rights. In 1780 matters were complicated 
at home by the anti-popery Gordon riots. Burke 
was endangered because he, as a Whig, had advo- 
cated a milder treatment of Catholics. It was in this 
year that he presented to 'the House his scheme of 
Economic Reform. His object was to abolish all the 
lucrative sinecures, by means of which the Court could 
corrupt the House of Commons, and turn it into a mere 
tool of despotism. This was Burke's substitute for those 
schemes of organic reform which he always opposed. 
In this year he lost his seat for Bristol, but was re- 
turned as member for the borough of Mflton. When 
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Lord North’s government came to an end in 1782, the 
Eockingham party again came into power. Notwith- 
standing the services which Burke had rendered to the 
party, he was not admitted into the Cabinet. Lord Eock- 
ingham died after three months ot office. The ministry 
was split up. Some of them supported the claims of 
Shelburne, others those of Fox, who was now the head 
of the Rockingham section of the Whigs, to the vacant 
premiership. The king preferred Shelburne. It was un- 
fortunate that the whole Whig party could not act to- 
gether. We must regret that Burke rendered the party 
powerless by aiding to split it into two halves, and that he 
.offered a violent and factious opposition to the ministry. 
The Shelburne administration fell in the spring of 1783, 
and Fox and Burke, to their disgrace, went over to their 
old enemy Lord North. A Coalition Ministry was formed, 
but was dismissed in December, 1783, on the rejection of 
Fox’s India Bill. Pitt was made prime minister, and the 
power of the Whigs was at an end for half a century. 
Burke began by opposing a measure brought forward by 
Pitt, which was practically a proposal to give to Ireland 
complete commercial freedom, on condition that she paid 
a contribution from her surplus revenue to the Imperial 
Treasury. Mr. Morley points out that Burke’s conduct 
can only be justified on*the ground that Pitt’s proposals 
^‘amounted to an attempt to extract revenue from Ireland, 
identical in purpose, principle, and probable effect with 
the eve^ memorable attempt to extract revenue from the 
American,colonies.” In 1787 he opposed Pitt’s proposed 
treaty of •commerce with France, “which enabled the 
subjects off both countries to reside and travel in either 
without hifense or passport, did away with all prohibitions 
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of trade on either side, and reduced every import duty.’^* 
But, so far as Burke was concerned, the most remarka'ole 
event of the session was, of course, the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings. He opened the case in 1788, and the 
verdict was delivered in 1795. To the affairs of India, 
generally, Burke really devoted the labour of fourteen 
years, from 1781 to 1795.t Burke next opposed Pitt's 
Regency Bill, the principle of which was that the Prince 
of Wales could not claim to act as Regent, but that it lay 
with the Parliament to appoint the Regent and to define 
the terms on which he held office. During this period, 
Burke appears, by his unreasonableness, to have lost his 
influence in the country, and the confidence of his party,^ 
and his friends. But with the French Revolution all 
this was changed. On this subject he was at variance 
with Fox from the first. In 1790 he supported the bill 
for the increase of the. English army, and he took occasion 
to declare that he would not remain on terms of friend- 
ship with any one who should in any way further the 
introduction of a democracy like that of France. Fox 
expressed in the House his high sense of the value of 
Burke's friendship. When Sheridan dissented from the 


* Green’s Short History of the English Pcophy p. 772. 

t “ If I were to call for a reward, which I have never done, it 
should be for those services in which for fourteen years, without 
intermissign, I showed the most industry, and had the least 
success, I mean in the affairs of India. They arc those on which 
I value myself the most ; most for the importance ; niosi/ for the 
labour ; most for the judgment ; most for constancy and perse- 
verance in the pursuit. Others may value them most for the 
intention. In that surely they are not mistaken .” — Letter to a 
Hoble Lord, 
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views expressed in Burke’s speech, Burke openly broke 
witli him. In the same year, when Fox proposed, what 
Burke had before advocated, namely, a repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Act, Burke turned round and 
opposed it, declaring that Dissenters were disaffected 
citizens. It was in November, 1790, that he published 
his Reflections oii the Revolution in France, It was hailed 
with delight by the Crown and the Tories. In 1791 
Burke openly broke with Fox on the subject of the French 
Eevulntioii. In August of the same year he published 
his Appeal from the New to the Old JFhigs, in which he 
explained and defended his views on the French Revolu- 
tion, and vindicated himself against the charge of having 
abandoned, in his criticisms on that event, the Whig 
principles which he had professed through life. A few 
months after the publication of the Reflections, he had issued 
his Letter to a Member of the National Assembly, which was 
full of violent abuse of the Revolution and its authors. 
In the same letter he hinted that a European interven- 
tion in favour of the French king might become necessary. 
By the end of the year 1791 he had himself become 
convinced that it was necessary. Henceforth he devoted 
himself to the advocacy of war against the French, and 
of repressive measures at home to stop the spread of 
Jacobin opinions. It t\^as the murder of the French 
king which roused opinion in England to sympathy with 
Burke. In 1794 he retired from Parliament. , Arrange- 
ments yere being made for creating him a peer, but, in 
August otthat year, he was completely broken by the 
death of ‘his son. The question of the peerage was 
dropped, knd a pension was granted to him. His Letter 
to a Noble Lord is a vindication, at once spirited and 
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pathetic, of his right to a pension on the score of his 
political services. In 1795 he wrote the Letters oh a 
Regicide Peace, which are, like the rest of his writings 
on the subject, characterized by violent hatred of all 
that was being done in France. The death of his son 
threw a profound melancholy over his closing years, and 
he died July 9th, 1797. 

Never again, perha})s, will whatever is good in Con- 
servatism be so thoughtfully or so attractively set forth, 
as it is in the pages of Burke. His Eedections is, at the 
same time, a criticism of the French Revolution and a 
Philosophy of Politics. There are many reasons why he 
failed as a critic. He did not know what the political 
and social system of France was. He did not know 
what the state of the country was. In his calmer moods 
he could see, quite woH, that peoples do not rebel with- 
out -aause, and that, in quarrels between a people and a 
government, the people is as likely to be right as the 
government. But his judgment was paralyzed by the 
events in France. It seemed to him that in an inexplic- 
able fit of delirium the French had wantonly overthrown 
whatever good men hold sacred, whatever can make a 
country loveable,- and a people prosperous. To Burke, 
who loved his land “ with love far brought from out the 
storied past,” whose love of order was so deep rooted, 
who looked with such awe upon all tliat is old and great, 
who had such a hatred of change, whenever change 
could, by any means, be avoided, the Revolution ap- 
peared to be a hideous crime and a gigantic folly. For- 
getting that leaders derive what power they possess from 
the sympathy of those whom they lead, he regards the 
Revolution as the work of a few self-seeking agitators, 
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who lured a people by delusive promises to trust thenf 
wirti power, and then ruined them by their violence 
and their ignorance. As a matter of fact, the acts 
which Burke most fiercely denounces were but necessary 
incidents in a Revolution that was itself inevitable. The 
system of government and the organization of society 
were so closely connected that a shock to the one brought 
both to the ground. To understand what the Revolution 
was, and how it came about, it will be necessary to con- 
sider what the political and social system in France was, 
and to what condition the people had been reduced 
under it. Burke came to the subject with his mind made 
up. We can see that the Revolution was the uprising of 
an oppressed people against a system which was as un- 
reasonable in principle as it was intolerable in practice. 

Among the races which took the place of the Roman 
Empire in Europe, a system, substantially identical, 
established itself, namely, the feudal system. But the 
power of the feudal nobility in France had been com- 
pletely broken by the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when Louis XIV. ascended the throne. Un- 
fortunately, however, there was no class strong enough 
to share power with the sovereign, or to force him to 
use it for the good of the people. Power devolved 
solely upon the Crowns The country was administered 
by the officials df a centralized government. The 
revenues were spent by Louis XIV. upon war, and 
wasted by Louis XV. in debauchery. The important 
point, *ho^ever, to bear in mind is that the feudal 
lords were not deprived of their privileges at the time 
that they were divested of their duties and responsi- 
bilities. They could still levy tolls at fairs and bridges. 
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They had the exclusive right of fishing and hunting*: 
The farmer could only grind his corn at the lord's niilt 
The vine grower had to take his grapes to the lord’s 
press. Every man on the lord’s fief had to work for 
him without wages for some days in the year. When 
the peasant held land from the lord, the lord could 
dictate the mode of cultivation, and could demand 
certain petty and irritating dues. It was the same 
whether the lord was a layman or an ecclesiastic.* 
These burdens were perhaps slight compared to those 
imposed upon the peasantry in other countries, yet the 
French peasantry resented them bitterly and with 
reason. Why, they asked, should the lord, who has no 
political power, be able to impose any burdens at all ? 
Why should we be hampered on every side by men who 
do nothing for us ? In the old feudal days it had been 
different. Then tlie lord had been the governor and, in 
theory at least, the protector of his vassals, and it was 
not unnatural that he should claim some reward for the 
duties which he performed. 

When deprived of their powers, the nobles flocked to 
the court. They obtained all the high ajid lucrative 
offices in the army, the navy, and the church. The 
government officials were not men of noble birth. The 
nobility and gentry stood apart® from and despised the 
official class. The council of the king was from the 
seventeenth century what the governor in council is in 
India. It made the laws, it organized courts of justice, 
it sometimes upset their decisions, it appointed officials 
and defined their functions, and was the final arbiter in 
all matters, executive, administrative, and judicial. It 
* Gardiner’s French lievoluHon, pp. 4-6. 
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appointed the district officers, or IntendantSy who, for the 
of their authority and the variety of their functions^ 
may be compared to the Indian collectors. They were 
really the men who governed France. 

The system of taxation was oppressive and unequal. 
The nobles and clergy were, practically, exempted from 
all direct taxes. Oppressive as taxation was, owing to 
its weight alone, and to its unjust distribution betw’een 
classes, it was rendered yet more so by want of adminis- 
trative unity, by the nature of some of the taxes and 
the method of their assessment and collection. Internal 
custom houses and tolls impeded trade, gave rise to 
smuggling, and raised the price of all articles of food 
and clothing. It took tlirce and a half months to carry 
goods from Provence to Normandy, which, but for 
delays caused by the imposition of duties, might have 
travelled in three weeks. Customs duties were levied 
with such strictness that artizans who crossed the Kh 6 ne 
on their way to their work had to pay on the victuals 
which they carried in their pockets. Excise duties were 
laid on articles of commonest use and consumption, such 
as candles, fuel, wine, and even on grain and flour. 
Some provinces and towns were privileged in relation to 
certain taxes, and as a rule it was the poorest provinces 
on which the heaviest Jmrdens lay. One of the most 
iniquitous of the taxes was the gahelle or tax on salt. 
Of this tax, which was. farmed, two-thirds of the whole 
were levied on a third of the kingdom. The ];rice 
varied So much that the same measure which cost a few 
shillings in one province cost two or three pounds in 
another. *1116 farmers of the tax had behind them a 
small army of officials for the suppression of smugglings 
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as well as special courts for the punishment of those 
who disobeyed fiscal regulations. These regulatbns 
were minute and vexatious in the extreme. Throughout 
the north and centre of France, the gabelle was in 
reality a poll-tax ; the sale of salt was a monopoly in the 
hands of the farmers ; no one might use other salt than 
that sold by them, and it was obligatory on every 
person aged above seven years to purchase seven pounds 
yearly. This salt, however, of which the purchase was 
obligatory, might only be used for purely cooking pur- 
poses. If the farmer wished to salt his pig, or the 
fisherman his fish, they must buy additional salt, and 
obtain a certificate that such purchase had been made. 
Thousands of persons, either for inability to pay the 
tax, or for attempting to evade the laws of the farm, 
were yearly fined, imprisoned, sent to the galleys or 
hanged. The chief of the property taxes, the taille^ 
inflicted as much suffering as the gahelle^ and was also 
ruinous to agriculUin^. Over two- thirds of France, the 
taille was a tax on land, houses, an<l industry, reassessed 
every year not according to any fixed rate, but according 
to the presumed capacity of the province, the parish, 
and the individual tax-payers. The consequence was 
that, on the smallest indication of prosperity, the 
amount of the tax was raised;^ and then parish after 
parish, and farmer after farmer, were reduced to the 
same dead level of indigence.” * To this must be added 
that there was no effectual method of administering 
relief in times of distress. On the one hand,,. the policy 
of government rendered constant famine inevitable ; yet, 
on the other hand, any attempt to give relief by fixing 
* Gardiner’s French Revolution, pp. 9-10. 
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the price of provisions necessarily discouraged produc- 
tion find diminished the supply. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that government helped to anger, to degrade, and 
.to brutalize the people by the barbarous nature of the 
punishments inflicted under its penal code. 

The towns, which from the twelfth century onwards 
sprang up with the growth of arts and commerce, had 
been largely instrumental in overthrowing feudalism. 
As so many centres of strength, they became rivals to 
the power of tlie feudal nobles, and gradually estab- 
lished themselves in practical independence. But, in 
Franco, the later kings had been driven to raise money 
by selling offices, or by making whohi towns buy the 
right to elect their own municipal officers. Thus, by 
degrees, all public interest in municipal affairs died out, 
as municipal authority became centred in little local 
oligarchies of the higher and richer order of citizens ; 
and, as the people ceased to interest themselves in local 
affairs, government became more and more able to inter- 
fere in them, until at last, in all matters of local taxa- 
tion, finance, and administration, municipalities simply 
did what the government officials ordered them to do. 
Thus there was everywhere a dead uniformity of subjec- 
tion to a central power even when the forms of freedom 
survived. In the country ^he subjection was, naturally, 
more complete. Scaftered cultivators cannot combine 
as the inhabitants of a town can. All, thert'fore, who 
could do so, flocked to the towns, and rural independ- 
ence becaftie^a mere name. Whenever (questions as to 
an act of the administration arose, they were referred 
not to the* ordinary tribunals, but to government 
officials. Being the sole judges of their own acts, they 
b 
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could always invent a pretext for exempting from the 
jurisdiction of the courts cases affecting themselves or 
their favourites. 

Thus, by imperceptible degrees, government got all 
power into its own hands ; and as it felt itself growing 
stronger, its supervision became more and more 
thorough, and its interference more and more minute. 
Absolutely nothing could be started in the country 
without a previous reference to government. The 
usual consequences followed — multiplication of statistics, 
of reports, and official correspondence, and a consequent 
paralysis of all real work and progress. The inter- 
ference of non-officials became more and more intoler- 
able to government ; the growth of independent 
associations was regarded with ever-increasing jealousy ; 
criticism of government officials was practically pro- 
hibited ; and, as far as possible, a censorship was exer- 
cised over the press. The consequence, so far as the 
people was concerned, was the utter destruction of 
independence and self-helpfulness; a tendency to look 
to government for the initiative in everything, and to 
throw the blame on government, whenever anything 
went wrong. Paris was the one centre of activity and 
of intelligence in the kingdom. Arthur Young, an 
English farmer, who was trar^elling in France between 
1787 and 1789, remarks upon the absolute ignorance of 
the inhabitants of the villages and country towns. There 
were no newspapers. People simply waited to see what 
Paris would say and do. ^ 

In no country in Europe were the different orders 
of society more completely isolated. They were like 
mutually exclusive castes, in juxtaposition, but never 
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mingling. The nobility was a caste resting on birth. 
Ther« was practically no entrance to it for one not born 
• .in the order. In England, on the other hand, the nobility 
.are not a caste, but an aristocracy associating with the 
peoj)le, and, above all, intermarrying with them. The 
word gentleman in France meant simply a man of noble 
birth, and its meaning admitted of no extension. Thus 
there was nothing to connect the nobility and gentry 
witli the citizens and the cultivators. The unpopularity 
of the nobles, caused by their aristocratic exclusiveness, 
and their almost complete exemption from taxation, 
became every day greater, as the burden of taxation 
became heavier. The hostility between the nobles and 
the middle class was all the more pronounced because 
they lived side by side in the cities. Men flocked to 
the towns, because there they escaped certain taxes, and, 
above all, because they were not liable to have thrust 
upon them the odious office of collector of the property 
tax. When resident in the towns, they generally became 
candidates for appointments undcjr government, because 
officials were exempted from many of the burdens which 
fell upon the peasantry. In this way fresh inequalities 
were set up between citizens and peasants. The heaviest 
burdens fell upon the peasantry, who naturally became 
discontented and jealous. ^Thus France, instead of being" 
one, was split up into an infinite number of sections, 
each having cause to hate the rest, but no two having 
cause to love one another. The poor nobles hated the 
richer ones, jvnd both hated and were hated by citizens 
and peasants^ Citizens and peasants hated one another, 
and the citizens were divided amongst themselves. 
Some thought themselves better born than others : some 
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thought that their official rank gave them social pre- 
cedence : amongst all there was jealous competitio^l for 
official promotion : and all were anxious to retain in. 
their own families lucrative offices which they had once . 
acquired. Such being the state of the country, it is not 
to be wondered at that there should be a revolution, or 
that the overthrow of the ancient fabric should be both 
sudden and complete. The masses were so miserable, 
and so helpless, that revolution was their only remedy : 
there was not only no principle of social cohesion, but 
there were positive princi])les of disruption ; and cen- 
tralization had so weakened the extremities, that, when 
the centre was shaken, the whole fabric necessarily fell 
to pieces. It is true that, in the years immediately 
preceding the Kevolution, the administration had 
been milder than before. But no mere administrative 
changes could remedy the evils which were inherent 
in the system. Small reforms, instead of appeasing the 
people, rendered them more impatient and more dis- 
contented than before. Measures of relief undertaken 
by the government necessitated ruinous loans. The 
inquiries instituted by government into the condition of 
the people served chiefly to aggravate their sense of 
suffering. The rejection of all proposals to tax the 
privileged classes irritated thdse on whom the burden of 
taxation really fell. The very impotence of the king to 
redress grievances, the existence of which he acknow- 
ledged, made those grievances seem more intolerable. 
The Intendants resented the attempts which had been 
made to diminish their own powers, and to turn them 
into presidents and advisers of local assehiblies. The 
people were quite unfitted to take part in the adminis- 
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trabion of their own affairs, even when they were 
allo'vfed to do so, partly because of their inexperience, 
•.partly because of the impossibility of co-operation 
• between classes who stood on such an unequal footing 
as the classes in France did. In spite of what Burke 
says, we must allow that reform was useless, and revolu- 
tion inevitable. 

If we would understand the condition to which the 
old regime had reduced the people, we must contrast 
the glowing pages of Burke with the more sober account 
of an eye-witness, Arthur Young. Burke dwells ujion 
the wealth of the country, upon its population, and its 
magnificent public works. Young, in his diary for 1787, 
notices that there were magnificent roads, but that they 
were made by forced labour, or paid for by excessive 
taxation. Moreover, though there were fine roads, there 
was no traffic on them. They, therefore, served no 
purpose of real utility, but only proved the absurdity 
and oppression of the government. The property of 
great lords throughout the country was desert and 
waste. The king sometimes granted to princes of the 
blood a capitainene^ that is, the exclusive right to all the 
game in a district, even on land which did not belong to 
them. Whole droves of wild boar and herds of deer 
wandered at pleasure ov^Jr the country, destroying the 
crops, and all sorts and modes of cultivation, which 
could in any way interfere with the well-being of the 
game, weje absolutely forbidden. The residences of the 
seigneurs viere generally in the midst of a forest 
peopled with deer, wild boar, and wolves. Oh ! ex- 
claims Young, if I was the legislator of France, I would 
make such great lords skip again. The fact is that the 
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nobles had no taste for country life and rural pursuits. 
They would not spend their money on the improvement 
of tlieir estates, or in promoting the well-being of the 
peasants. The land was necessarily starved. The lords 
would not, and the peasants could not spend anything 
upon it. The peasants were content if they could get a 
bare subsistence. There was not, as in England, a class 
of capitalist farmers, sufficiently independent to make 
equitable bargains with their landlords. In the division 
of the gross produce of the soil, the landlord in France 
got one half. In England, he received, in the form of 
rent from one-fourth to one-tenth ; generally between 
one-fourth and one-sixth. The English farmer required 
not only support for himself and his family, but interest 
on his capital ; and it was his capital which gave to the 
land its productiveness. Speaking generally, the pro- 
duce of land })er acre was less in France than in 
England ; yet, owing to the competition of peasants for 
land, the price of it was as high as in England. 
Infinite misery was caused by the universal desire to 
possess landed property. Land must be ill cultivated, 
and the national interest must suffer, when men, who by 
reason of their poverty ought to be working for wages, 
insist on cultivating land on their own account. When 
those who ought to be labourers become proprietors, 
they cannot afford to make their properties pay, and in 
bad seasons they are inevitably reduced to want. 
Besides the general unskilfulness of cultivation, and the 
want of capital, agriculture was hampered,’ as we have 
seen, by the oppressive and unequal system 'of taxation. 
It appeared to Young that the object in view was quite 
as much to keep the people poor, as to make the king 
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rich. The taille^ levied arbitrarily, and raised with 
every* increase in the farmer's wealth, seemed specially 
devised to put an end to profit, to success, and to merit, 
^he farmers who were not really poor, naturally pre- 
tended to be so. Consequently, Young saw poor cattle, 
poor implements, and poor manure even on the farms 
of men who could afford the best. Even where there 
was capital, there was a natural unwillingness to invest 
it in land, “ where it was, of necessity, exposed to the 
rapine of regal and noble harpies." The management of 
sheep was as unskilful as agriculture. The wool pro- 
duced was poor in quality and small in amount. The 
consequence was that it was necessary to import for 
manufacture what might have beem produced at home. 
Young calculates that the working classes received 
seventy-six per cent, less in France than in England. 
‘‘They were to this extent worse fed, worse clothed, 
and worse supported both in sickness and in health than 
the same classes in England, notwithstanding both the 
immense quantity of precious metals, and the imposing 
appearance of wealth in France." The poor food and 
low wages of the labourers of course I’eacted unfavour- 
ably on agriculture. Overpopulation intensified the 
misery of the poor. Young attributes this over- 
population to the minute subdivision of landed pro- 
perties. The smallest farm was regarded as affording 
means for married life, and there was no variety of 
industry carry off the surplus population. To com- 
plete the picture, we have to add the appalling weight 
of feudal dues and services, and the venality and par- 
tiality of the administration of justice. 

To sum up: — the rural population of France was 
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ignorant, isolated, oppressed, and poverty stricken. It 
was filled with a bitter hate against the existing sjJ^stein, 
and ready to follow any leaders who promised a happier 
state of things. The ])olitical inexperience of some 
among the revolutionary leaders, their extravagant 
hopes, and the folly of their political methods, which 
Burke satirizes, were tlie natural result of the situation. 
Hope was the natural reaction from despair ; inexperi- 
ence was the result of exclusion from all share of 
authority, and consequent absence of all opportunities of 
acquiring political capacity. Independence and self-help 
had been utterly destroyed. It was to government and 
its officers tliat the people looked to take the initiative 
in everything, and it was upon government that the 
blame of public suffering was thrown. The spirit of 
loyalty was by no means dead. But there was nothing 
left for the people but to rebel against a king who 
seemed to have deserted them, and against a govern- 
ment that appeared to be their declared and open 
enemy. 

Arthur Young urges men to remember the grievances 
of the French people before condemning their excesses. 
His words should be remembered. “The populace in 
no country over use power with moderation ; excess is 
inherent in their aggregate constitution ; and as every 
government in the world knows that violence infallibly 
attends power in such hands, it is doubly bound in 
common sense, and for common safety, so tjO conduct 
itself that the people may not find an interest in public 
confusion. They will always suffer much and long 
before they are effectually roused; nothing, therefore, 
can kindle the flame but such oppressions of some class 
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or order in the society as give able men the opportunity 
of Seconding the general mass ; discontent will soon 
diffuse itself around ; and if the government takes not 
warning in time, it is alone answerable for all the 
burnings, and plunderings, and devastation, and blood 
that follow. The true judgment to be formed of the 
French Revolution must surely be gained from an 
attentive consideration of the evils of the old govern- 
ment ; wlien these are well understood — and when the 
extent and universality of the oppression under which 
the people groaned — oppression which bore upon them 
from every quarter, it will scarcely be attempted to be 
urged that a revolution was not absolutely necessary to 
the welfare of the kingdom.” 

So far we have dealt with th(‘, political, social, and 
material causes of the Revolution. It remains to con- 
sider the part which literature played in preparing the 
minds of men for change in the direction of democracy. 
The doctrines of the Economists * were directly opposed 
to the principles on which French policy and institutions 
were based. They lield that the well-being of indivi- 
duals and of societies depended on the recognition of 
the two rights of lihertij and imrperty. The business of 
government according to them was simply to secure and 
protect these two rights. They justified property as a 
condition of civilization and of material prosperity ; and 

* This name is generally used to describe a body of politico- 
economical writers of whom Quesnay (1694-1774) is the best 
known. Tljey are sometimes described by the name of physio- 
crates, whi(^ is derived from two Greek words signifying the 
rule of nature^ because they were opposed to all arbitrary inter- 
ference with nature’s laws. 
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they taught that man's pursuit of his own interest 
should only be limited by his natural sense of juslice, 
which teaches him that no man may do what would be 
injurious to the public. Holding these opinions, they 
were of course opposed to the restrictive commercial 
policy of the French government. They were also, on 
economic grounds, opposed to the military spirit which 
had generally dictated the foreign policy of France as of 
other European countries. Young records in his diary 
for 1789 that, during the negotiations as to the manner 
ill which the states general should sit, both Paris and 
the provinces swarmed with pamphlets, republican in 
tone, and hostile to nobility and clergy. The caf6s, he 
says, were crowded with listeners to seditious oratory. 
He noticed a general ignorance as to the principles of 
government, and a strange and unaccountable appeal to 
visionary rights of nature. The l)itterness of orators 
and writers was aggravated by the disgusting tenacity 
with which the nobles clung to all their old rights, no 
matter how hardly they bore upon the people. Every- 
where the origin of government, the principles of legis- 
lation, the natural rights of man, and the limits of 
authority, were being discussed. There was a general 
demand for what is simple and natural as opposed to 
what is complicated, arbitrary, or conventional. It is 
easy to understand how the oppressed classes in France 
would welcome the doctrine that men are by nature 
equal and free. It is curious to note that tlje nobles 
welcomed the men of letters in their houses, and 
amused themselves with their ingenuity, not' foreseeing 
that their doctrines would soon be acted on by an angry 
people. 
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We need not wonder that the people were attracted 
by Meals of society in which all was simple, uniform, 
equitable, and reasonable. The Revolution in America 
added to the influence of speakers and writers, for the 
Americans seemed to have realized the ideal of philo- 
sophy. The current ideas of the time are, perhaps, best 
expressed in the writings of Tom Paine. He was con- 
nected with the Revolutions both of America and 
France : and it is with his name, rather than with that 
of Rousseau, that tlic phrase “The riglits of man” is 
properly connected. His reply to Burke’s Rpjlections is 
well known. Society, according to him, arose out of 
human wants and impeifections. Wlien society was 
once formed, men were not virtuous enough to live 
together without control. In order, thcirefore, to secure 
freedom and safety, they were obliged to establish 
government, which, like dress, is the badge of lost 
innocence. In a small society the wliole body of the 
members formed tlie Pai-Iiamcnt, each man sitting in it 
by “ natural riglit.” As society and its allairs extended, 
governraent by representation was necessarily intro- 
duced, a community of interests being kept up between 
representatives and constituents by frequent elections. 
Monarchy is inconsistent with the espial rights which all 
possess by nature. The establishment of an hereditary 
monarchy is an insult and imposition on posterity. 
Nature denounces it by producing fools in every dynasty. 
Most hereditary monarchies owe their origin not to 
consent but to force. Kings are by their position 
shut out from all knowledge of their subjects, and from 
all community of interest with them. The subjects 
become mere instruments for gratifying the passions of 
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the monarch, or for serving family and dynastic interests. 
Aristocracy also violates nature. It creates titular^ dis- 
tinctions, and so sets up conventional inequalities between 
man and man. To maintain these it establishes primo- 
geniture, by which it creates unnatural and unjust 
distinctions between the children of the same parents. 
It generally le«‘ids to that monstrosity, the hereditary 
legislator. It sets up a privileged Church, which 
implies a right to dictate to the Creator what worship 
He shall receive. The only legitimate government is 
one founded on The Eights of Man ” and the authority 
of the people — Sovereignty is fixed by nature in the 
people. It means the right to elect representatives, 
and, of course, to displace them and substitute others. 
When the sovereignty has been wrested from the people, 
there is no freedom. Only the despot is free. His will 
is law. On the other hand, when the people is sovereign, 
the public good is the end of government — for every one 
feels that an .attack on the rights of another impairs his 
own security. In order to determine the limits of the 
powers of representatives we must see what the power 
of the people was under the original compact. Society 
has no power to order or to do injustice, to break 
contracts, or to tyrannize over any. The representatives 
can pass laws, and, of course, alter them when experience 
shows alteration to be necessary. They also act for the 
state in its dealings with other states or with individuals. 
What they do in this capacity they cannpt annul, 
because their acts create rights in others. The limits 
of authority are easily deducible from the principle that 
men, being born into the world with equal rights, 
formed societies simply to secure those natural rights. 
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Man, as man, has intellectual rights, and the right of 
acting for his own safety and happiness, wherever, by 
so doing, he does not violate the natural rights of others. 
Civil rights are those natural rights which the individual 
is not strong enough to maintain or secure to himself, 
and which, therefore, he hands over to the society. 
Such, for instance, is the right to redress of injury. 
There can, however, he no civil right which is not thus 
founded on a natural right. Nor has any society a right 
to invade those natural rights, such as freedom of judg- 
ment, which the individual retains, because, with regard 
to them, he stands in need of no assistance. All 
governments which have not grown out of, or which 
violate, the social compact, have tlieir origin either in 
force or in fraud. Since every citizen is a member of 
the sovereignty, and, as such, cun acknowledge no 
personal subjection, his obedience being only to the 
laws, it follows that a general revolution in the principle 
and construction of governments is necessary. The 
constitution represents the formal act by which a people 
creates its government and delines its power. The 
government, therefore, is simply the agent of the 
people’s will. No individual or body has any right to 
any authority which it has not . derived from the nation. 
One generation cannot bind the next, as the rights of 
each generation are the same. Republican government, 
which means government in the public interest, is the 
only government sound in principle. It will take the 
form o^ uepresentative government, now that pure 
democraci^, such as Greece presented, are impossible. 
Aristocrats and monarchical governments cannot have 
the knowledge, and may not have the will, to secure 
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the common good. In a mixed government, like that of 
England, the parts cover each other till responsibilky is 
lost. Representation alone combines knowledge with 
power. 

The National Assembly in France began with the 
following declaration, which had its parallel in 
America: — “The Representatives of the People of 
France, formed into a National Assembly, considering 
that ignorance, neglect, or contempt of human rights 
are the sole causes of public misfortunes and corrup- 
tions of government, have resolved to set forth in a 
solemn declaration these natural, imprescriptible, and 
inalienable rights : that the declaration being con- 
stantly present to the minds of the members of the 
body social, they may be ever kept attentive to their 
rights and to their duties : that the acts of the legislative 
and the executive powers of government being capable 
of being every moment compared with the end of 
political institutions, may be the more respected : and 
also that the future claims of the citizens, being directed 
by simple and incontestable principles, may always 
tend to the maintenance of the constitution and general 
happiness.” These rights of men were declared to be 
liberty, property, security, and resistance to oppres- 
sion. It follows that, men being equal in respect of 
these rights, civil distinctions are based solely on public 
utility. Sovereignty resides entirely in the people, and 
law must express the people’s will. Only such restraints 
on individual liberty are justifiable as are necessary to 
secure equal liberty to all. Notice must bo given before- 
hand of what are offences under the law, hnd of the 
penalties which attach to them. Penalties are to be 
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inflicted only when they are absolutely necessary, and 
resiftance to the law is culpable. Opinions are not to 
be punished except when they disturb social order. 
The force of the community is to be employed for the 
benefit of the community. Taxation is the business of 
the whole community. All the agents of the community 
are responsible to it. No man can be deprived of his 
property except in cases where the law has settled that 
public security demands it, and on condition of a pre-- 
vious just indemnity. 

With regard to these rights, set forth by the Assembly, 
and recognized by Paine as “ natural,’’ we may at once 
concede that they are moderate enough, and that a 
government which failed to enforce them would deserve 
condemnation. Yet it is against these doctrines of 
natural rights, and the deductions made from them, that 
Burke hurls all his thunders. This requires explanation. 
The ideal of ‘ a state of nature/ in its crude form, is a 
dangerous one. It may easily be made to justify license 
instead of liberty, and an impulsive sentimentalism, or 
even pure animalism, in place of the self-restraint of a 
formed morality. Burke, again, would say that, even if 
the rights asked for are legitimate, yet they are asked 
for on the wrong ground. We cannot, he says, tell the 
origin of society. It is a miraculous gift of God, designed 
for man’s good, and, therefore to be organized, in every 
case, in the form which will best further that good. 
Expediency, rather than nature, is the proper guide for 
man. • 

When Italians, who were not Roman citizens, 
came to liwe in Rome, the Romans found it necessary, 
for the adjudication of suits to which they were parties, 
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to compile a body of law from the laws and customs of 
the various Italian tribes. This code was called the 
ius gentium^ or law of the tribes, or nations. It was 
originally regarded as inferior to the civil law, to the 
privileges of which Roman citizens alone were entitled. 
Afterwards, when the Greek conception of nature^ as em- 
bodying simplicity, uniformity, or a higher law, became 
powerful in Rome, it was applied to codes of law, and 
“ natural law ” was found in the kis gentium, which was 
thus raised to a position of superiority to the civil law, 
and came to be regarded as an ideal to which the civil 
law should approximate. It was called JEguUas, or 
levelling, as involving the removal of inequalities, and 
the introduction of simplicity and symmetry. It was a 
very different matter when, instead of regarding the 
Law of Nature as an ideal implicitly involved in actual 
law, men came to look upon it as a law which actually 
did prevail in a supposed date of nature. The equality, 
which had been regarded as the goal of actual law, was 
then translated into a moral condemnation of existing 
inequalities. Such inequalities were regarded as lapses 
from the perfect equality of a state of nature.* 

Burke says rightly that we cannot hear of going back to 
the natural man. Man, stript of all that society has 
made him, is at best a savage. *»To go back to the begin- 
nings of government, in the literal sense of the words, is 
to show ourselves unmindful of what history and circum- 
stances have made men. There is no form of govern- 
ment which is good for all men. Nor is there any 
proposition in politics which is true absolvit^dy of all 
men, of all times, and of all places. The '’philosophy 
Maine’s Aiicknt Law, ch, 3. 
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which Burke opposes to the current popular opinions in 
France is set forth at length in the pages of the Refle^^- 
Hons. It is a philosophic conservatism, more intensely 
conservative than it otherwise would have been, owing 
to his horror of the acts of tlie Assembly, and liis fear 
that they might be imitated elsewhere. Throughout the 
book Burke has England in his mind. The briefest 
summary of his views may serve here. We should look 
forward to the goal, rather than backwards to the 
beginnings of social life. Society is justified by its 
achievements. Its beginning is wrapt in mystery. 
As we owe it to God, we are bound to establish and 
to endow a church. As the state is part of the natural 
order, it must be continuous. The hereditary principle, 
therefore, is the truly natural principh^ in politics. Each 
generation owes a duty to the next. Continuous social 
order being the divinely ordained condition of human 
progress, each generation is bound to transmit to that 
which follows its inherited and acquired stock of science, 
morality, and art. Political changes are to be made with 
fear and trembling. Whatever is, is, in a sense, right. 
Order is too sacred a thing to be lightly tampered with. 
Obedience resting on prejudice is better than a critical 
and anarchic levity. For it is diflicult to restore order 
when it has once been destroyed. Men are not lay- 
figures to be arranged and rearranged at will. They are 
beings of pronounced intellectual and moral liabits, with 
definite tendencies, which are the results of their history. 
To these habits and tendencies the political organization 
must be fitted. It shows entire ignorance of the limita- 
tions which *the nature of things imposes upon states- 
manship to suppose that symmetry and logical complete- 
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ness and consistency are the tests of a good constitution. 
It is folly to talk of going back to the state of nkture, 
and making a fresh start. Even if it were possible to 
do so, there is no obligation to do it. Society is not a 
mere trade-partnership which can be dissolved at will. 
When society was constituted, the state of nature was 
abandoned. All talk, therefore, of rights of nature is 
irrelevant. If men, for their own advantage, exchanged 
the state of nature for the state of society, they left the 
state of nature and all its rights behind them. The only 
rights which they could thenceforth possess were civil 
rights, that is, the advantages of social life. All talk 
about absolute frc(idom and equality became thenceforth 
nonsense. If, as is said, men have contracted to live in 
society, they have agreed to so much surrender of their 
freedom and equality as is necessary to make society 
possible. Equality of restraint is the only equality of 
which they can any longer reasonably talk. Hence we 
get a justification of different orders and ranks in society. 
For the only question, which can reasonably be asked is, 
what organization of society is the best? what form of 
society and government tends most to the^ growth of 
virtue, and to the increase of happiness ? 

It is not to be supposed that the critical and sceptical 
literature, wliich induced, and determined the character 
of the French Revolution, was a sudden growth or was 
confined to France. We must trace the democratic 
spirit in literature from the time of the Reformation. 
From the day when the rights of reason as against 
authority were assorted and allowed in the sphere of 
religious belief, it was certain that reason could not long 
be fettered in other spheres. Men would claim the right 
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to justify to themselves the principles in which they were 
asked to acquiesce, the codes to which they were asked 
•to conform, and the governments which they were required 
.to obey. Of what can I be certain ? was the question 
raised by Descartes, the first philosopher of our modern 
era : and it is a question which men have been asking 
and answering ever since. With questions of science 
we are only indirectly concerned. Politics and religion 
are of primary importance. The progressive advance- 
ment of science in the closing years of the sixteenth and 
in the seventeenth century naturally induced a habit 
of looking for a positive explanation of everything -in 
experience. French writers of the eighteenth century 
were profoundly influenced by IJacon and Locke. From 
the first they derived, above all things, encouragement 
to persevere in the attempt to solve the problems of 
man and the universe — to turn their inquiries to account 
for the relief of niau^s estate, and by both they wore 
taught to limit themselves to the evidence ot experience, 
to the exclusion of all a priori principles and beliefs. 
“Locke alone,” says Voltaire, “has traced the progress 
of the human understanding in a book which contains 
nothing but truths ; and what makes the book perfect is 
that all the truths are clear. Of the writers who influ- 
enced French thought afl were admirers of English 
institutions, and some had resided in England. What 
struck Voltaire in England was the general toleration of 
opinions. Montesquieu declared that the English con- 
stitution was* contrived to secure freedom to those who 
lived under It. Eousseau, to a large extent, repeats the 
political doctrines of Locke. Locke was the exponent 
of the principles of 1688. His treatise is based on the 
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first book of the Ecclesiastical Polity of Hooker, which 
was published about 1594. Locke and Rousseau «Were 
both opponents of absolutism. They both mention 
Hobbes by name, and repudiate his doctrine. 

As man’s knowledge of the world widened, and the 
diversity of institutions, laws, and customs was brought 
to view, it was not unnatural that the opinion shCJUld 
gain ground that government and law are mere matters 
of convention. The sceptical Montaigne* seems to take 
pleasure in emphasizing the vari(‘.ty and the arbitrariness 
of law and custom. It was the object of Hooker to 
show that there is a law prior to and independent of 
convention, and to give to political society a foundation 
in nature and in reason. Hooker in large measure 
repeats Aristotle. Man, he says, is by nature social. 
Society which, in the first instance, provides for the 
satisfaction of man’s physical and material wants, serves 
also the liigher purpose of rendering possible his perfeC' 
tion in virtue. ‘‘Men were naturally induced to seek 
communion and fellowship with others to supply the 
defects and imperfections which are in men living singly 
by themselves.” Rut before the establishment of govern- 
ment and the promulgation of laws men were subjected 
to the law of natun? or reason. Their reason revealed 
to them the legitimacy of seTt-defence, and the right of 
each man to freedom, limited only by the same right 
in others. In time experience, showed that existence, 
without a supreme coercive power, produced endless 
strife and troubles, because each man was -jneige in his 
own cause. As, therefore, there was nothirlg to give to 
any one man, as such, authority over any other, men 
* 1533-1592. 
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agreed to submit to a government. Nothing but his 
owntconseiit can subject a man to authority or law. 
In the laws of countries, besides the law of nature which 
they enforce, there is also a positive or conventional 
element, which, naturally, varies from country to country 
according to the s[)ecial needs of time and place. 
The state, therefore, is justified, because it is the condi- 
tion of human well-being. It is not the negation of 
freedom, but the securit}/^ for it. By its authority it 
enforces the impartial administration of laws, which 
represent, directly or by implication, the will of the 
community. There is no single form of government 
which is legitimate to the exclusion of others. The 
only reason why monarchy may have come first is that 
the first communities would naturally elect to be governed 
in the mode with which family life had familiarized them. 

Hobbes,* who wrote to justify the absolutism of 
the Stuarts, declared that the state of nature was a 
state of war. Every man was the enemy of every 
other man. Men knew no law but tlnit of their own 
passions. When the inconveniences of this estate of war 
became manifest, men agreed to make a surrender of 
some of their natural rights, thinking that, if they all 
submitted to be governed, they would be more secure in 
the possession of those* natural rights which they 
retained. Society was formed by a compact, by the 
terms of which they were bound to obey a sovereign. 
The power of the sovereign was absolute. Distinctions 
of right wrong were first created when government 
was instituted. In opposition to this theory, as well 
as to the •doctrine that kings rule by divine right, 
* I588-J679. 
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Lockers treatises on Civil Government were written. In 
the state of nature, according to him, all men ^ were 
equal. In other words, until men have consented to be, 
governed, there is nothing which gives to any one man 
a right to govern any other. They were also free, 
except in so far as they were bound by the law of 
nature which was revealed to them by their reason, as 
soon as they came to man's estate. During their 
minority they were rightly governed by their parents. 
Locke, like Hooker, says that the rule of the father in 
the family suggested monarchy as the first form of 
government. But he denies that there is any founda- 
tion cither in reason or experience for Hobbes's theory 
of absolutism. The father's rule was over minors and 
ceased with minority. From' the fact that men in the 
state of nature were equal, it is dcducible that each was 
bound not to harm another in his life, health, liberty, 
or possessions. All were free to enforce this law, and to 
punish transgression of it so far as might serve “for 
reparation or restraint.'’ It was with a view to securing 
impartial and effective justice that individuals agreed to 
hand over the enforcciment of their rights to the com- 
munity, which then proceeded to elect a government. 
Thus the power of government is not absolute. It is a 
trust, or, as Locke calls it,ca fiduciary power. The 
people retain their sovereignty, after the institution of 
government ; but this sovereignty is in abeyance. The 
powers of government are limited by the end for which 
it was established, namely, the enforcement *of natural 
rights. When it violates these, it transgresses the 
terms of its trust, an<l puts itself in a t,tate of war 
against the people, who are justified in overthrowing 
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it. Thus the ultimate justification of the state is that 
it nqt only does not destroy the freedom of the 
.individual, but that it secures to all equal justice and 
safety. Political society begins when each entrusts to 
the community the task of securing and protecting his 
natural rights, and “ the liberty of man in society is to 
be under no other legislative power but that established 
by consent in the commonwealth, nor under the 
dominion of any will, or restraint of any law, but what 
that legislative shall enact according to the trust put 
in it.” Sucli was the Whig doctrine of the seven- 
teenth century. We may now proceed to consider the 
opinions of Rousseau.* He is such a prominent figure 
in history that it is desirable to state at length the 
substance of his three chief political treatises. The 
earliest in point of time is an answer to the question 
whether the re-establishment of the sciences and the 
arts has contributed to the purification of morals. 

With the development of arts and letters, he says, 
comes politeness, politeness involves affectation, affec- 
tation involves insincerity, and insincerity involves 
crime. The luxury which is born of the arts is un- 
favourable to the existence of that robust virtue, which 
is practised when the conditions of life are more simple. 
Theories as to the origin#and nature of virtue weaken 
its practical hold on man. The actual duties of life are 
sufficient to fill each ihan's life. Sciences sirring from 
and abet the worst elements in human nature. They 
confirm tile idleness in which they arise. History shows 
how cultured and, therefore, luxurious and corrupt 
nations ha^ fallen before the arms of poor and un- 
* Born 1712. 
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lettered peoples. The Goths, when they conquered 
Greece, left it its libraries, because a race of stwdents 
could never be dangerous. The revival of letters seem§^ 
to have killed the recovered manliness of Italy. With 
such a revival, talent takes the place of worth in public 
esteem, and show is preferred to utility. This corrup- 
tion of the public taste is fatal to the growth of honest 
minds. The innocence of uninstructed poverty is no 
more to be seen. There have arisen great teachers of 
the human race ; but such men have not been admitted, 
as they should have been, into the councils of rulers. 
Their admission would stimulate the endeavours of the 
sage, at the same time that it enlightened the policy of 
princes. Knowh^dge and power would then co-operate 
for the happiness of man. 8o long, however, as power 
stands by itself on one side, and enlightenment and 
wisdom by themselves on the other, the wise will 
seldom think great things, princes will still more seldom 
do good things, and the people will continue to be con- 
temptible, corrupted, and unhappy. 

It is manifestly unfair to represent this as an asser- 
tion that ignorance is preferable to knowledge. The 
conclusion of the whole reminds us of Plato’s assertion 
that states will not prosper until kings shall be philo- 
sophers or philosophers kingsi There is nothing para- 
doxical in the assertion that governments should be 
directed by wisdom. There is nothing paradoxical in 
the argument that a partial culture produces undesir- 
able results. It is in the business of life an,d file duties 
of citizenship that manliness of character »and robust 
morality are developed. There is, thcrefoi*fe, not only 
real use, but plain common sense in a protest against 
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the dangers of a life devoted solely to artistic culture 
and 4ihe elegancies of refined society. To say nothing 
of the actual effects of the Renaissance, French society, 
as it is depicted for ns in the Lettres Persanes of Montes- 
quieu, might alone justify such a protest as that of 
Rousseau, on account of its levity, its heartlessness, its 
frivolity, its indifference, and its scej)ticisni. 

Rousseau’s next treatise deals with the origin and 
foundation of the ine({ualities which exist among men. 
His object here is to strip off, so far as possible, all the 
customs, institutions, habits, feelings, and ideas, which 
in the long course of social life, have taken possession 
of man, and, either by association, conviction, or force, 
have become so deeply rooted in liis nature. Ho hoped 
in this way to arrive at the sentiments which are really 
natural and primitive, and from them to deduce the 
natural or justifiable type of society and of law. He 
wanted to get behind whatever was arbitrary and 
accidental. The treatise was written as an answer to 
the question — What is the origin of the inequality 
amongst men, and is it justifiable by the law of nature ? 
The great mistake, he says, of writers on the origin of 
society has been that they explain it by crediting men, 
in a supposed state of nature, with ideas which are only 
possible to men living in » state of society. He begins 
with a sketch of what savage life may be conceived to 
have been. Physically, man was active, strong, and 
healthy. The simplicity of his life, the fewness of his 
wants, thef n^ecessity of providing for himself, the alert- 
ness developed by the constant habit of self-defence — 
all these aid^d his physical development. So far there 
is no difference between man and an animal. Man, 
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however, differs from the animals, firstly, in his power 
of free choice ; secondly, in his capacity of perfecti- 
bility, that is, of imagining and realizing a better state 
of himself. At first, there would be nothing to stimu- 
late his mental and moral capacities. Want arouses 
passion, passion stimulates ingenuity to gratify it, and 
ingenuity, in turn, excites passion by suggesting new 
gratifications. But in the simple solitary life of the 
savage there was no want, and, therefore, no passion, 
and, consequently, no stimulus to the intellect. When 
Hobbes represents every man as at war with his 
neighbour in the state of nature, he forgets that the 
savage properly has no neighbour, that his passions are 
undeveloj)ed, and that passion, so far as it exists, is 
modified l^y the animal instinct of pity. This senti- 
ment of pity was an effective restraining force prior to 
law. Prior to law, too, resentment was not aggravated 
by the sense of injustice, injury, and wrong. There 
were no disputes about property. Disputes about 
women would be few. For physical desire was not, as 
now, complicated by sentimental attachments and 
imaginative preferences for one woman rather than 
another. The satisfaction of the physical want was all 
men thought of. In their declamations against the evils 
and miseries of the savage ftate men have not made 
sufficient allowance for the misery, the disputes, and the 
crimes, whicli have sprung from our artificial social 
codes. In the savage state there are few inequalities, 
or none. All live on the same food, live iK the same 
manner, and do the same things. Differences of nurture 
and education at once introduce new inequalities, 
besides strengthening any whicli exist naturally. 
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Tender nurture augments bodily delicacy and the 
feebleijess which it implies. Mastership cannot be 
established amongst men who live in isolation, who 
are fixed to no spot by family or possessions, and who 
are connected by no mutual wants or services. We 
must look for the circumstances which have rendered 
possible the development of man's spiritual capacities, 
and which, by so doing, have made him wicked at 
the same time that they have made him a social 
being. 

The reader will notice that this is not to be inter- 
preted literally as a historical sketch. It is merely a 
description of what artificial life and sentiments have 
done or may be supposed to have done. What Kousseau 
has in his mind is that, before we can say what can be 
made of man, or what treatment of man is reasonable 
and justifiable, we must distinguish what is natural and, 
therefore, necessary from what is merely accidental in his 
ideas and in his condition. 

Civil society began with appropriation ; and with it 
began crimes, wars, murders, miseries, and horrors. 
The idea of property, however, did not arise suddenly. 
The progress from the purely animal to the reflective 
state was gradual. It was only by degrees that the 
hard struggle for existence#sharpened men's wits so that 
they could secure for themselves more extended com- 
forts. When huts were first made, there came a be- 
ginning of family life and of property. This would lead 
to the growth of domestic sentiments, to an elementary 
differentiation of the employments of the sexes, and to 
an increased* power of combination and co-operation. 
With comfort came enervation of body and mind. The 
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possession of comforts, which soon become necessaries, 
is the beginning of discontent. Further, common life 
would involve language. A common life and abode 
would introduce a common type of manners and of 
character. Singing and dancing would be the first 
amusements of the community. There would be a 
competition to please. Thus would arise the first 
inequalities, bringing with them the evil passions of 
pride, contempt, and jealousy. The sense of personal 
worth would arise. A code of polite manners would 
follow, of course, with its long train of quarrels and 
revenges. Yet this simple social life probably repre- 
sents the happiest period of the human race. There 
was none of that personal dependence of man upon 
man which came in with the invention of the arts. So 
soon as one man had need of the help of another, and 
so soon as men perceived that it was advantageous to 
one to have the means of maintaining two, equality 
disappeared, property began, labour became necessary, 
the forests were changed into smiling fields which had 
to be watered with the sweat of men. Slavery and 
misery soon appeared, and grew with the harvests. 
This revolution was due to the invention of the arts of 
working in metal and of agriculture. Cultivation 
implied possession. For property rests on the right to 
the fruits of labour. Property, again, rendered rules of 
justice necessary. Inequalities of profit now followed 
fast upon natural inequalities of skill, strength, and 
industry. Man’s chief capabilities of .intiellect and 
character were now developed, or were in process of 
development. The natural consequences* of thi& new 
social stage were competition and rivalry, opposition of 
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interests, and, always and everywhere, the secret desire 
to gaiif at the expense of others. Each man standing in 
need of each, men would command and tyrannize when 
they could, and, when they could not, they would try 
to succeed by aftecting kindness and consideration for 
others, by small favours and concessions, and by all the 
artifices of deceit. AVhen all the land was appropriated, 
the poor and feeble could only live by serving the rich 
and powerful. Hence came slavery, and the love of 
conquest, leading to constant war and injustice. Might 
was right. Still, in this condition, the possessions of 
the rich were precarious. They had to defend them 
alone, and at their own expense, against attack. 
Jealousy prevented union. So they said to the poor — 
Let us submit to social control, and to laws, wliich, 
while protecting all equally, shall impose equal duties 
upon all. It was well worth the whil(». of the rich thus 
to sacrifice a part of their liberty in order to secure the 
rest. The people ran to meet their chains, under tlie 
idea that they were assuring their liberty. It was in 
this way that society and laws originated. They placed 
new fetters upon the weak, and added to the strength of 
the rich. They destroyed irrevocably natural liberty. 
They fixed for ever the law of inequality of property. 
They turned a skilful us^irpation into an inalienable 
right, and, for the profit of the amliitioiis few, they 
subjected the human race, thenceforth, to labour, servi- 
tude, and misery. In order to resist a society once 
formed, tlie .rest of the world had to form similar 
societies. Thus there is not a corner of the world in 
which the social yoke can be escaped. The rights and 
laws of nature, so far as they can be said to survive, do 
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so only in international relations. Hence came all the 
horrors of wars between nations. For the state of 
nature was as inconvenient to nations as it had pre- 
viously been to individuals. Society, at first, rested 
only on a few simple conventions, for the enforcement of 
which the community was responsible. It was only 
when the inadequacy of such an arrangement was dis- 
covered by experience that men submitted, as a last 
mode of self-defence and safety, to political authorities 
and leaders. The first contract was not a contract to 
obey a despot. It is absurd to suppose that men would 
barter away their lives and liberties, as Hobb(‘S sup- 
poses. Locke is quite right when he says that men 
have no power to l)arter away their own lives, and that 
the natural authority of a father can in no way be made 
to justify an alisolute power over life, liberty, and 
property. The real contract was between the com- 
munity and the chief. The latter bound himself to 
enforce the general will, which was law on all social 
matters, including his own position and ])ower, and in 
return he received compensating lionours and privileges. 
Inecpiality amongst men was consummated when rulers 
were enabled by circumstances to make their power 
absolute and hereditary. Civil distinctions follow 
necessarily u})on political. 'The same passions which 
rendered political control neces.sary, also cause a per- 
petual rivalry and competition for the objects which are 
valued in society. Kulers find it easier to command 
those amongst whom they can create jealousies and 
dissensions. When despotism has at last reared itself 
upon the weaknesses and divisions of * society, the 
wheel has come full circle. Another state of nature has 
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arisen. Men are equal once more, but equal in insig- 
nificance and impotence. The social contract has been 
•broken. Might has again become right. The despot 
rules by force, and force may be employed to overthrow 
him. 

The sum of the whole is that social life alters the 
nature of man, and, consequently, his aims and 
position, by the new passions which it creates. Above 
all it destroys that indifference to everything but his 
own freedom, which is the characteristic of the natural 
man. Man in society is marked by deceit and levity in 
his conduct and demeanour ; he is clever without 
wisdom ; honour tak(',s the jdace of virtue ; amid all his 
pleasures he finds no happiness. Inequality, which, in 
the state of nature, hardly exists, acquires its force and 
increasing development from our capabilities and from the 
progress of the human mind. It becomes finally estab- 
lished and legitimized by the establishment of property 
and laws. But inequalities authorized by positive law 
are opposed to natural rights, wherever they are not 
parallel with natural inequalities. It is manifestly 
contrary to the law of nature, however we may define 
it, that a child should command an old man, that an 
imbecile should direct a sage, and that a handful of men 
should be gorged with suift'rfluities, while tlie multitude 
starve for want of necessaries. 

In the Bepublic of Plato, a sophist, named Thrasy- 
machus, is made to maintain the thesis that justice is 
the interest of the strongest. In stating that govern- 
ments rest solely on force, and that laws are simply 
commands which the stronger, for their own benefit, 
compel the weaker to obey, Thrasymachus was stating 
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the simple truth about the governments and the laws of 
many of the states of Greece. Similarly Eous^seau's 
treatise is a fierce and not undeserved satire on the 
societies of his day. Feudalism was the consecration of 
might ; and the powers of feudal lords, whether lay or 
ecclesiastical, were exercised in France, simply for the 
benefit of those who possessed them. The power of the 
crown had been used for the aggrandisement of the 
monarch. The people were sunk in hopeless misery. 
The rights of the poor, the inequalities of wealth, the 
duties of property, the equalization of burdens, the 
abolition of privileges, the possibility of securing to all 
men a more equal start in the race of life — these are 
questions which pei'plex the statesman and the moralist 
in every modern community, and Rousseau was right to 
call attention to tluim. When we consider the state of 
the masses in France, need wo wonder if Rousseau 
declared in his wrath tliat civilization was not worth 
the price that was paid for it ? 

The sting of Rousseau’s words lay in the truth of 
them. Such passionate outc,ries as his are the natural 
hirth of ages of oppression We ourselves are apt to 
be impatient when we think how much there is that is 
unreasonable in our ])olitical and social arrangements, 
when we contemplate the pwde of wealth and power, 
the hollowness and insincerity of the world, the selfish- 
ness that is born of competition, the divergence between 
the code of honour and the law of virtue, the vulgar 
worship of wealth and position, the degraclatlon of the 
lower classes and the luxury of the higher. We are 
inclined to cry out for a state of society wiiich shall be 
more simple, more equitable, more rational, more 
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natural. But with us, in spite of all drawbacks, there 
is a clear surplus of good over evil. There is a prospect 
of reform. We have recognized modes of forcing atten- 
tion to our wishes and compelling satisfaction of our 
desires. But what had time brought to the masses of 
France ? Nothing. Rousseau’s words fell like a spark 
on inflammable matter. They produced a fierce 
hostility against those oppressive inequalities which, 
as ho taught, had no foundation either in nature or 
reason. 

The last of Rousseau’s treatises, which we have to 
consider, is the famous treatise on the Social Contract. 
It is an attempt to determine the basis of legitimate 
government. Such an attempt was necessary because 
men are born free. Mere force can neither give a right 
to govern, nor create a duty to obey. Obedience to 
superior force is a necessity, and this necessity ceases 
when the balance of power is changed. Nor docs 
nature give to any man authority over others. Legiti- 
mate authority, therefore, must rest upon convention. 
We cannot argue, as Hobbes does, that the people can 
surrender themselves to a king, and that the king, from 
such act of surrender, derives a despotic authority 
This theory presupposes a people already organized and 
working in concert : it does«not explain how the people 
became a people, governing themselves by a vote of the 
whole or of the majority. 

In the state of nature a ])criod arrived when the 
forces, by tvlych the safety of the individual was 
threatened, were too strong for the resistance which he 
could oppose to them. The only remedy was to unite 
the forces of all under a single direction. Yet, on the 
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other hand, there was the danger that the individual, 
in connecting himself with others, might lose th© power 
and the freedom to protect himself. The problem, 
therefore, was to discover a form of association which 
should defend and protect, with the whole force of the 
community, the person and the property of each 
member ; and under which each, while uniting himself 
to all, might still only obey himself, and remain as free 
as before. This was the difficulty which the Socml 
Contract solved. For, in the first place, as all alike 
make a total surrender of themselves to the community, 
all are on the same footing. All are equal in position. 
Further, the surrender by each man of himself to the 
community is complete. No individual has any rights 
which he can claim to assert or vindicate of himsidf. 
There is, therefore, no principle of disunion in the 
community. Lastly, no individual surrenders himself 
to another individual, but to the community. There is, 
therefore, an accession of strength to each, unaccom- 
panied by personal subjection. The essence of the 
contract, in fact, is this — “Fach of us puts in common 
his person and all his power under tlu; supreme direction 
of the general will ; and, further, W(i receive each 
member as an indivisible part of the whole.” By this 
act a corporate body, state* or people, is substituted for 
a mere aggregate of individuals. The body thus formed 
is sovereign : and, as it consists of the individuals, it can 
have no interest opposed to theirs. But an individual 
may have, or may think that he has interests opposed 
to the general will. In such case the sovereign may 
compel obedience on the principle which gives to the 
sovereign a legitimate authority, viz., that the social 
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contract secures to the individual freedom from personal 
depenctence upon individuals. The gain to the indi- 
vidual from the -substitution of social life for the state of 
nature may be summed up thus — “He becomes a moral 
agent instead of a mere animal. He gains freedom, that 
is, obedience to a self-imposed law of r(*ason, in place of 
subjection to appetite. For the right to whatever he 
can acquire is substituted civil freedom, and property 
i*esting on positive title instead of on mere force and the 
right of the first occupant. Fnrtlier, his faculties arc 
practised and developed, his ideas are widened, his 
thoughts and feelings are ennobled, and, instead of 
being a dull limited animal, he becomes an intelligent 
being and a man.” 

The sovereignty of the people is inalienable, because 
the social pact implies the direc.tion of the state by the 
general will for the general good. It is also indivisible, 
for an act of sovereignty, or a law, must express the will 
of the whole. Particular acts of magistrates, whether 
executive or judicial, and decrees which affect only a 
part of the community, are not acts of sovereignty, but 
mere applications of laws in particular instances. The 
general will is always right. Its object is the general 
interest. The danger to be guarded against is the 
formation of powerful ])arties in the state, with interests 
of their own, which may override the general will. The 
sovereign body is supreme over the members in all 
matters affejcting the common good, and is itself judge 
of what is for the common good. But in this there is 
no servitude. For the essence of the social contract is 
that the interests of the individual are identical with 
those of the community. In working for others, there- 
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fore, the individual works for himself. It is from this 
principle that laws derive their right. They are not 
commands imposed by some upon others. They are 
simply so many agreements, made by the members of the 
community, to submit themselves to the same conditions 
and obligations. Their power springs from this, that all 
are interested in maintaining their own decisions, and 
that no man feels himself oppressed in abiding by his 
own decisions. In the benefits of social life man gets 
more than an equivalent for any natural privileges 
which he may have surrendered. The interests of the 
state which he obeys are his own interests. He gets the 
protection of the power of the state. The laws are 
simply the conditions of civil association determined by 
the members of the community. But the question 
arises, how are those to be properly settled ? Though 
the general will is for the general good, it does not 
necessarily know what is for the general good. Just as 
it is necessary to compel individuals to submit their will 
to their reason, that is, to Avill the public good which 
they see and under.stand, so it is necessary to (^lighten 
the public. Hence the need of a legislator. Legislation 
is theoretically complete when the individuality of each 
citizen is completely merged in that of the state, and 
when the force of the comm\inity is equal or superior to 
the natural forces of the individuals who compose it. 
In fact, the ideal state is one in which the individual 
lives in, and througli, and for the state?, while the pro 
tection which the state affords him is complete. As by 
the terms of the contract the people cannot bo subjected 
except to self-imposed laws, the first legislators must not 
have the power of enforcing their own laws. As, in the 
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beginning of states, it is difficult to got a people, not yet 
habitiiated to obedience, to see the advantages of obedi- 
-ence, legislators have generally secured obedience to 
tjieir laws by representing them as of divine origin. 
Still the mere invocation ot a deity is not sufficient. 
Only genius can form a state. The laws must be 
relative to the state of the people. Theoretically perfect 
laws are of no avail when a people is brutalized by 
habit, or degraded by a long period of willing servitude. 
The size of the state also deserves consideration. It 
must be large enough to protect itself in independence, 
but not too large to be one state, nor too large for 
effective, economical, and iKmeficent government. The 
poindation should not be too large for the soil, yet it 
should be large enough to occupy the territory. Differ- 
ences of situation and climate have a necessary bearing 
on the question of teriitory and population. A period 
of peace, too, is necessary for the growth and develo])- 
ment of a political system. 

^ The objects of legislation should be liberty and 
equality : liberty^ because the dependence of individuals 
upon individuals is so much withdrawn from the 
strength of the state ; equality, because it is the neces- 
sary condition of liberty. By equality, however, is not 
meant a universal samenciss of rank and wealth. By 
equality is meant that rank shall be subject to law, and 
that, in the matter of wealth, none shall be rich enough 
to buy another, and none so poor as to be forced to sell 
himself to another. The aim of the legislator should be 
to limit the possessions of the wealthy and the covet- 
ousness of the poor. The political and economical 
organization of a people must be regulated entirely by 
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circnmstancos. Laws will be powerless if they are 
opposed to the natural requirements and temper ^of the 
pcoj)]e. Under the general head of law are comprised 
(1) the constitution ; (L^) the civil laws, determining the 
relation of individuals to the state and to one another ; 
(3) the criminal laws, which arc not so much special 
laws as the sanction of the rest ; and (4), what really 
gives their force and elfect to all the rest — manners, 
customs, and opinions. 

Before considering the form of govern mnif^ it is neces- 
sary to fix the im^aning of the term. Government is 
the executive of the sovereign people, appointed to 
execute the commands of the people, namely, the laws, 
and is removable at will. (4overnin(‘nt does not owe its 
existence to contract. It is settled provisionally hy a 
law of the sovereign people. Different forms of govern- 
ment are desirahh; in different circumstances. The 
more concentrated a government is, the stronger it is; 
and the nior(5 numerous the people, the stronger should 
he the governnumt. The danger is that tln^ stronger 
will of a centralized government may he opposed to the 
general will or to the public good. We may say in the 
a])stract that democracy is suited to small states, aris- 
tocracy to moderate sized states, and monarchy to large 
states. But this is only to be regarded as a general 
statement. It is to ho rememhered that each of these 
three forms admits of many modifications, and that one 
form may pass into another. Democracy has many 
dangers. It is deficient in promptness ai^d* rapidity of 
action ; and in it, especially, ])ower is lik(dy to drift into 
th(^ hands of leisured cliques. An elective aristocracy 
would seem to combine the maximum of cliiciency with 
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the maximum of public spirit. Monarchy is unsafe, 
becau^ the temptations to a selfish misuse of absolute 
power are so great. Mixed forms of government, that 
is, modifications of the three simple forms, have been 
devised with a view to keeping the government in due 
dependence on the sovereign. Organizcnl communities 
are possible only when, after supplying the wants of 
individuals, a surplus remains for public expenses. 
Monarchy and aristocracy are more expensive than 
democracy. This is to be taken into account in con- 
sidering what form of government is best for a given 
country. Governments degenerate because they usurp 
the functions of the sovereign people. Since laws are 
tlie expression of the will of tlie sovereign people, 
provision should be made by law for frequent meetings 
of the pco])le. The stronger the government is, the 
more frequently should tlie sovereign people show itself. 
When the sovereign people assembles, the powers of the 
government, its delegate, are in abeyance. Frequent 
assemblies, therefore, being a check upon governments, 
are a protection to the body politic. The weakness of 
states conies from this, tliat people, instead of perform- 
ing their civic duties themselves, prefer to pa}^ to have 
tliem done hy deputy. Public spirit is the life of the 
state. Sovereignty cannot be alienated. The people, 
therefore, cannot he represented. It is only during the 
period of elections that the English people are free. 
The moment the }>eo])le allows itself to he represented, 
it ceases t(f be free. If liberty is to be preserved, states 
must be small, for liberty implies meetings of the whole 
people. Meetings of the sovereign people should open 
with these two questions — (1) Is tlio sovereign pleased 
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to continue the existing form of government? (2) Is 
the people pleased to continue the adniinistratioi^ in the 
hands of those who are at present charged with it ? It 
is by the approach to unanimity in popular assemblies 
that we are to judge of the predominance of the general 
will over particular interests. When patriotism and 
public spirit are strong, the state is moved by one will. 
The public interest is not generally hard to discern, if 
we will look for it. Nor is it generally hard to secure, 
if individuals are willing to sacrifice their own interests 
to it. The only law which necessarily requires a unani- 
mous vote is the Social Contract itself. For no man 
can limit the natural freedom of another. When the 
state is formed, residence in the territory is to be 
regarded as a virtual recognition of the sovereignty of 
the state. All su])sequent regulations, passed by the 
majority, are binding on all, because they express the 
general will. The minority, therefore, suffers no loss of 
freedom. They vote against a measure only because 
they are mistaken as to the general will. The larger 
the majority is, the greater is the chance that the minority 
is mistaken. 

Nothing so much weakens the state as the rival 
dominion which priests try to set up. This divides 
men’s interests, and divorcer- piety from good citizen- 
ship. The pure religion of the gospel, excellent as it is, 
affords no life or strength to the state. One of its main 
commands is obedience. Its goal is spiritual j)erfection. 
It is utterly indifferent to the affairs of this world. The 
citizenship of the Christian is in Ik aven. The power of 
the sovereign in the matter of religion is limited, as it is 
in all matters, to enforcing what is for the public good. 
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There are certain “ sentiments of sociability ’’ which all, 
who %Te capable of being good citizens, must believe in. 

.They are, the belief in the existence of a powerful, 
intelligent, beneficent, divinity and providence, in 
the life to come, in the happiness of the just, and 
the punishment of the wicked, and in the sanctity of 
the social contract and of the laws. Whoever denies 
any of these principles must be banished from the state, 
not as irreligious, but as unsociable, that is, as incapable 
of being sincerely attached to the laws and to justice, 
and of sacrificing his life, in case of need, for duty’s 
sake. All religions, the dogmas of which contain 
nothing which is incompatible with civic duties, are to 
he tolerated. The existence of a church, which pro- 
claims that salvation is only possible to those wdio 
accci)t its creed, is impossible except when ecclesiastical 
is to be substituted for civil rule. 

With regard to these treatises of Rousseau, as with 
n^gard to those of Locke and Hooker, it is easy to 
point out difficulties of detail. There is the difficulty 
of securing the freedom of minoi'ities. It is only by a 
fiction that the present generation can be said to have 
consented to the unrepealed acts of past generations, 
or that mere residence in a country can be said to imply 
acquiescence in the acts atid orders of the government 
of that country. Strictly speaking, Rousseau’s prin- 
ciples would demand the establishment of small self- 
governing communities, or of federations of such com- 
munities, fti ^lace of the existing nations and empires. 
Still all the treatises are valuable because they insist 
that the stafe rests, not ujion force, but upon principles 
essentially rational. The state, according to Rousseau, 
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combines, or ought to combine, safety with freedom. 
The ideal state is one in which public interesjis are 
directed by a well-informed public will. It is especially, 
to be noticed that Rousseau is not properly chargeable 
with enunciating abstract propositions about rights of 
men and forms of government. He asserts, what we 
should all allow, that might is not right. In his view, 
(pute as much as in that of Burke, the state is justified 
by what it does for the individual ; and he insists, 
quite as strongly as Burke, that the form of govern- 
ment must he relative to the circumstances of a country, 
and to the needs of a people. That his doctrines were 
revolutionary need not be disputcKl. The immediate 
practical deduction from them was that the French 
government had no right to exist. But if we justify 
Locke and the Revolution of 1688, it is hard to see why 
we shouhl condemn Rousseau and the Revolution of 
1790. The truth is that speculations, such as those of 
Rousseau, have b(‘e!i common enough in history. Thi*y 
do not ])roduce revolution.s, except when they are 
addressed to a pt^ople who are already ri])e for revolu- 
tion. What is truly admirable in Rousseau’s political 
writings is his synq)athy with man as man. To such 
sympathy governments and privileged classes can never 
be too sensitive. In France it did not exist. Rousseau’s 
humanitarianism ought to hav(5 exacted a tribute of 
respect from f)ne who devoted so much time and labour 
to the championship of the oppres.sed in India, and to 
the advocacy of the cause of the young communities of 
America in their rightful struggle for freedom. 

As yet we have said nothing of the church. Vet the 
attack upon the church, and the general hostility to 
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religion, or at least to theology, are prominent features 
of tlig Revolution. We must remember, in the first 
.instance, that the church occupied a privileged position 
in tlic matter both of property and political power. 
The most lucrative oHices in it were hold hy men of 
noble birth who enjoyed the same privileges, in 
exemption from taxation, that the lay nobles did. The 
clergy were largo lande<l proprietors, and as such the 
same odium fell upon them which fell upon the lay 
nobility. Many of the higln^st ecclesiastics were no- 
toiiously men of profligate lives. Tdicy took part in, 
instead of denouncing, the debauchery of the court. 
The spirit of Catholicism was in direct hostility to the 
spirit of the age. The Catholic church rests upon 
tradition and authority. It had always been, when it 
li^d the power, a persecuting body, [t still did what it 
could to sto]) the free prosecution of incpiiry, and the 
diffusion of sceptical opinions. Amongst those who led 
the attack upon the church and upon theology by far 
the most prominent man was Voltaire.'**' He was a 
man who knew exactly how to catch the ear of the 
public. lie was, too, always before the world. He 

was a man of great ingenuity and keen wit. His 

favourite W(‘apon was ridicule. He was im])atient of 
the intolerance of the church, and disgusteil hy the 
Irivolousness of the (piestions and controversi<‘s hy 
which it had disturbed the. peace of the world. Hi^ 
limnanity revolted at tlui sight of sulfciing. He was 
opposed t(1 tjie church because it divided men’s loyalty’ 
with the state. He rejected the evidences of revelation. 
H(‘ was con^^i^ced, like most men of liis time, that man’s 
* Born 101)4, died 1788, 
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lot could be most effectively and speedily improved by 
a diffusion of knowledge; and he was just the lyari to 
put facts in a popular way. His versatility is proved . 
by the extent and variety of Ids writings. He is not 
deep, but he is quick to seize a point. He is always 
luminous. He is skilful in arrangement. Above all he 
is never dull. The clever and pointed raillery of a 
polished man of the world pervades his pages. He 
brought th(^ whole artillery of his wit to bear upon the 
Catholic system of dogma, and so popularized scepti- 
cism. Dogmas, of course*., have a history and a meaning 
which the mere letter of them does not express; and, in 
religious experience, there must always be much which 
cannot l)e compreliendcd within the formulae of the 
ordinary logic. But the favourite weapon of criticism 
in the eighteenth century was an appeal to “ common 
sense ” ; and this was a weapon in the use of which 
Voltaire was a master. In a country, like France, 
where everything seemed founded on unreason, we need 
not wonder at the success of his attack. There can, of 
course, be no reconciliation between the church and 
Voltaire. However ready intelligent theologians may 
be to allow that the progress of knowledge has made 
it necessary to reconsider many of the positions of 
theology, still they must aVways reject the ultimate 
principles of Voltaire, and hate the spirit in which his 
attack was made. That much of his criticism was justi- 
fiable, that the church had in great measure provoked 
the attack, and that he honestly and, successfully 
devoted himself to tln^ diffusion of general enlighten- 
ment, are ))ropositions which can hardly* be denied. 
Voltaire gave expression to the scepticism which had 
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long permeated educated society. In 1721, Montes- 
quieu* published his Lettres Persanes. The book is a 
■-criticism on the state of France in the form of letters 
supposed to be written to their friends by Persian 
travellers in France. The ridicule of church and priests 
is undisguised. The absurdity of Catholic dogmas, the 
ignorance, intolerance, idleness, and avarice of the 
priests, the pride of theological disputants, the infinity 
of controversies about trifles, the ingenuity and im- 
morality of casuists, the evils of celibacy, arc all held up 
to contempt. Nor is it the church alone which is 
criticized. The government of Louis XIV. is com- 
pared to an oriental despotism. The hostility of the 
different orders of society is dwelt upon. Tlie com- 
plexities and inconsistencies of the system of law are 
emphasized. The idleness and frivolity of the nobles 
are exposed and contrasted with the misery of the 
starving masses. 

The most fatal blow to the pretensions of theology 
was the publication of the Encyclo;pmlia. The succes- 
sive volumes of this famous work were issued, under the 
superintendence of Diderot and D'Alembert, between 
the years 1751 and 1772. It was not merely a sum- 
mary of useful knowledge. The authors; indeed, spared 
no pains to make it a coinplete and accurate exposition 
of all that was known with regard to science, arts, and 
manufactures. But it was also intended to be a general 
picture of the efforts of the human spirit in every iiel<J, 
in every agie. It was a philosophy of man and of 
society. It was by the positive and scientific character 
of its articles that it undermined the supernaturalism, 
the mysticism, and the traditions of the church. 
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Moiitesqiiien, ])y the i)iiblicatioii in 1748 of his famous 
treatise on The Spirit of Laiv,% had set the example of a 
scientific ticatmcuit of social and moral phenomena. 
The problem which he had set before himself was to 
determine, from a study of history, what it was that 
determined the character of laws and gave them their 
power. The vai’icty of them, he says, admits of ex- 
planation by reference to causes, which work according 
to unvarying laws ; and the result of his inquiries 
would be to rev(‘al the characteristics and effects of 
every form of government, and to point out the path 
which legislators and peoples must follow to secure any 
ends which they may liave in view. He pointed out that 
laws are relative to the character, position, climate, and 
size of the country, to the quality of the soil, to the 
mode of life of the inhabitants, to the degree of liberty 
allowed by the constitution, to the religion of the 
people, to their temper, their commerce, their manners 
and customs. Laws mor(;over are related to one another, 
and vary with their origin and purpose. Their character 
will depend, too, upon the circumstances under which 
they were framed. The sum total of these relations consti- 
tutes the spirit of lows. The government of every country 
should be adapted to the character and situation of the 
people. Each form of government has a distinct 
‘‘nature” of its own. Each has also its peculiar 
“ principle,” that is, it can only exist and operate when 
there is an api)ropriate national temper, and an appropriate 
code of manners. Each form of government, moreover, 
has necessarily its own peculiar code of laws. For 
example, the essence of monarchy is that it is the rule of 
one, governing, not absolutely, but by fixed laws, and 
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subject to the control of subordinate orders of nobility, 
priests, and magistrates. Whatever strikes at the 
•foundations of privilege, whatever \veakens the inde- 
pendence of the orders, whatever tends to destroy love 
for the sovereign, or the feeling that obedience to him 
is honourable, prepares the way for the destruction of 
monarchy, and the erection either of a despotism or a 
democracy in its place. The mode in which the char- 
acter of laws is affected by the peculiarities of govern- 
ments, and the varying characteristics of peoples, 
institutions, and manners, is traced in detail. It is 
important to notice that religion is treated as only one 
among social phenomena. Montcisejuieu’s idea of demo- 
cracy was taken from the ideals of Greece, in which 
individual interests were lost in patriotic devotion. 
Ilis ideas of despotism were derived from the govern- 
ments of the East. His condemnation of this form of 
government, and his eulogium on the public spirit, 
which is the life of a democracy, would both tend to 
foster the growth of a democratic spirit in F ranee, and 
to aggravate the discontent with the despotic character 
and tendencies of the French monarchy. His scientific 
treatment of religion, however veiled by politic am- 
biguities, wouhl also shake public trust in the teaching of 
Catholicism. His panegyric on the British constitution, 
as combining a prompt and eflacient executive with the 
most ample guarantees for the liberty of the subject, 
was itself a condemnation of the French system. Tliere 
are chapters 'in the book, too, which are a virtual con- 
demnation of the French system of taxation, of the 
criminal law, of the commercial policy, and of the in- 
tolerance of the church. A s})irit of humanity and 
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wide and generous sympathy characterizes Montesquieu, 
as it does the other writers of the time. r. 

\Vc know that D’Alembert was a student of Montes- 
quieu. As stated above, the positive and scientific 
method is common to Montesquieu and the Encyclo- 
paedists. But the writers whom w^e are now to con- 
sider held views on thci subject of religion far different 
from those of tlie writers whom we have hitherto dealt 
with. Diderot’s attitude towards Christianity was, at 
first, negativ(i and critical. Having convinced himself 
that the Scriptures and tlui creeds of the church would 
not stand the test of common sense and logic, he 
fell back upon natural religion and deism. Finally, 
he took up the position that human knowledge 
and beliefs are, and must be relative to human 
faculties, and to the condition and environment of men, 
and that, therefore, we have not the data for such 
absolute knowledge of God and liis relation to the 
world and to man, as the church })rofesses to give. He 
was convinced that all that it is possible for man to do 
is to advance human knowledge, and to turn it to 
account for the benefit of the race. In tlie minds of 
Diderot, and those who thought like him, the Catholic 
church and the political system in France were asso- 
ciated with all the evil and the suffering which men 
were now taught to regard as removable. The Ency- 
clopaedists prepared the way for revolution by setting 
forth what were actually the nature and effects of the 
social and political system then estabhslied in the 
country. They did not so much attack religion directly 
as undermine it by the substitution of a new spirit, and 
by the development of new ideas, aims, and interests. 
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As champions of scientific inquiry, they were necessarily 
advocates of toleration. On this head they were, of 
course, in direct opposition to the church. Their sym- 
pathy with man, as man, necessarily made them the 
enemies of the system of social caste upon which French 
society rested. Their humanity, their attempts to dif- 
fuse knowledge and turn it to good account, deserve all 
praise. Most of the ideas for which they fought and 
suffered, have now become a recognized part of educated 
opinion. This must not detract from our admiration 
of men who upheld them when the profession of them 
was not only unpopular but dangerous. Their fault was 
that they took too sanguine a view of what it was 
possible to accomplish in the way of immediate reform. 
They allowed too little for the formative influences of 
history and circumstances. They were too apt to for- 
get, in their condemnation of church and state, the 
extent to which the characters and actions of individuals 
are moulded and determined by the institutions of 
which they arc the instruments and the agents. The 
impartiality of after criticism is not to be looked for 
in the heat of conflict. The spirit which animated 
these men was a generous one. Their industry was 
unwearied. Their defects were the result of their 
position ; and they will be '’remembered in history as 
the leaders in the great conflict against unreason. 

Amongst all the writers of the age, Turgot stands 
pre-eminent for sagacity and insight. He was imbued 
with the commercial principles of the Kconomists to 
which he tried to give practical effect, first as Intendant 
of a province, and after as finance minister of France. 
He was on friendly terms with the Encyclopaedists, and 
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contributed articles to their great work. But on material 
points he was at variance with men like Diderot and 
D’Alembert. He agreed with them as to the import- 
ance of education. He hated, as they did, the intoler- 
ance of the church. But he was not blind to the moral 
and social benefits which the world has received from 
the Christian religion. To original genius and profound 
and comprehensive learning he added the experience of 
a practised administrator. His studies had taught him 
to moderate his hopes. He could not trust to principles 
of abstract reason as a basis of social reconstruction. 
The prevalent scepticism of the <lay seemed to him 
purely destructive. Though, under the circumstances, 
he could understand the impatient hardihood of men of 
letters, he was yet able to sv.o difficulties and dangers 
which were hidden from them. 

Two books of the century still remain to be noticed, 
rielvetius’ treatise On Mind, published in 1758, and 
Holbach’s Sydem of Nature, published in 1770. Accord- 
ing to Helvetius, man differs from the animals only in 
resi)cct of the advantages which he has derivcnl from the 
peculiarities of his outward form. Man’s whole stock 
of ideas is referable to sensibility and memory, (qualities 
which he shares with the animals. As sensation is the 
origin of all knowledge afid opinions, rules of conduct 
must be relative to physical enjoyment. Man, in virtue 
of his physical susceptibility to pleasure and pain, has, 
necessarily, interests of his own. Self-interest leads him 
to social life, and in society justice grsw's up, that is, 
that consideration and regard for the general interest 
without which social life is imj)ossible.* Justice, then, 
is, in the last resort, self-interest ; and every other so- 
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called virtue is, finally, the observance of a rule which 
conduCj^es to the pleasure of the individual. All our 
feelings have grown out of, and all our actions are regu- 
lated by that desire of pleasure which is natural and 
necessary to beings endowed, as men ai*c, with a jdiysical 
susceptibility to pleasure and pain. 

“ I shall consider men as being entirely without know- 
ledge of laws and arts, and as being nearly in the condi- 
tion in which they must have been in the beginning of 
the world. I sec them scattered in the woods like other 
voracious animals. I see that these fir.st men, too feeble 
before the invention of arms to resist ferocious beasts, 
were taught by danger, necessity, or fear, that it was to 
the interest of each one of them to unite into a society, 
and to form a league against the animals, their common 
foes. I sec next that these men, having united in this 
way, and having soon become hostile to one another 
through the desire of all to possess the same things, must 
have armed themselves with a view to rob one another: 
— that, at first, the strongest seized the property of his 
more intelligent neighbour who invented weai)oiis and 
set ambuscades to recover his property : — that, conse- 
quently, force and skill Averc the first titles to pro])erty : 
— that the earth belonged first to the strongest, and then 
to the cleverest ; — that, in f>lie beginning, these Avere the 
titles by Avhich (everything was held : — but that, at last, 
the general misery taught men that their living together 
would no longer he of ait}^ advantage to tluun, and that 
societies couhl;iot exist unless, in addition to tlnur original 
agreements, they covenanted that each man should re- 
nounce for hhnself the right to use his strength and 
skill, and tliat the community, as a Avhole, should 
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guarantee the safety of the life and property of every 
member, and should undertake to attack 'v^hoever 
violated these engagements. It was in this way that 
from all the interests of individuals there arose a 
common interest, so that actions could be called just, 
permissible, and unjust, according as they were useful, 
indifferent, or harmful to societies. Once arrived at this 
truth, I easily discover the origin of human virtues. I 
see that, without sensibility to physical pain and pleasure, 
men, being without desires and passions, and being 
equally indifferent to everything, would never have 
known a selfish interest. If they had had no interests 
of their own, they would never have formed societies 
nor made covenants with one another. There would 
thus have been no general interest, and consequently no 
justice or injustice. Personal interest, therefore, and 
physical sensibility have been the source of all 
morality.”* 

Such views, false as they are, would harmonize with 
the tendency of the age to seek for an explanation of 
everything in sensible experience. Whatever part self- 
interest may have originally played in the formation of 
the moral sentiment, it is evident that it will not 
explain the developed conscience. It is evident, too, 
that, for us, the most important features of human 
nature are not those in which it resembles, but those 
in which it differs from the merely animal nature. 
Still, the reduction of morality to self-interest was a 
natural and a plausible, and to some e:3it(;ht, a useful 
doctrine at a time when men, after ages of oppression, 
were awaking to the consciousness that the universe is 
^ Helvetius, De. VEsprit^ Discours iii. Cli. iv. 
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made for man, and not to ho the pleasure-ground of the 
rich arfd powerful. At such a time it might well seem 
tTiat the laws of morals, like the laws of states, were 
nothing hut unjust contrivances for keeping the many 
in subjection to tlie few. It is but an instance of the 
way in which injustice develops and gives influence 
and importance to one-sided and revoluticmary specu- 
lation. 

Holbach reminds his readers irresistibly of Lucretius, 
the Epicurean philosopher poet of Rome. In both men 
there is the same earnestness of conviction, and the 
same passionate assurance that a true conception of 
science is the key to the emancipation of the race. It 
is this combination of scientific with human interests 
which attracts us in both of them. The attack of 
Lucretius is delivered against religion, that of Holbach 
against both religion and governments. Revolutions, 
he says, are provoked by the misery into which nations 
have been plunged by the ignorance and indiftcrence of 
their rulers. Improvement can only be hoped for from 
enlightenment, that is, emancipation from the super- 
stitions of religion. Men must abandon the attempt to 
penetrate to the undiscoverable Cause of things. They 
must be content to study natui’e, and to turn science to 
practical account. His system is purely materialistic. 
Nature is matter in motion. Matter is eternal, and 
motion is an essential property of it. Human know- 
ledge is necessarily limited to the impressions which 
are made by ihatter upon the senses. All things in 
the universe, m^an included, are made what they are bj^ 
the action of unvarying causes, from which there is no 
escape. Everything that is, is necessary. The hypo* 
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tliesis of an immaterial soul, animating and influencing 
our material bodies, is a mere fiction inveilted to 
account for plienomena which men could not under- 
stand or explain. Man is but a part of nature, and, 
like the rest of nature, imperfectly understood. Free- 
will, of course, is a fiction. Punishment is natural, 
because it is tlic exi)ression of feelings which arc 
necessarily aroused by certain actions on the part of 
others ; it is justifiable, because it acts as a })reventive 
of anti-social conduct. There is no life after death. 
The object of morals and legislation should be to give 
to man’s energies a proper direction, and to make liim 
as liapi)y in this world as he might be made under 
decent social arrangements. As knowledge is limited 
to sensible experience, a })roof of the existence of God 
is, of course, impossible. The theological view of man 
in his relation to God is utterly repugnant to him. 
Man is not by nature bad, or in need of divine grace 
for his salvation. The evils of life and the suiforings 
of men arc simply the result of tyranny and ignorance, 
and are remediable by human means. 

That a nation should be trained on such literature as 
this was terrible to Burke. The eighteenth century 
was pre-eminently the age of criticism, and Burke 
hated criticism in the sphere of politics and ethics. 
He held that, instead of prying into the origin of 
society and government, we should thank God for the 
existence of them, and do all in our power to guard 
them. Whatever it is essential that mdn should know 
for the performance of his duty is l^nown already. 
Criticism is a dangerous thing to such a creature of 
habit as man is. The wonder is how men were ever 
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brought to live together at all ; and it is the height of 
folly trj do or say anything which tends to dissolve the 
bonds by which they are held together. Man does not 
live by reason alone, but l)y sentiment, and by pre- 
judice. The wise course} is to strengthen and consecrate 
every feeling and every habit which tends to make men 
virtuous either in their public or private relations. 
Selfishness will never keep society together, and, with 
the disappearance of social life, man would sink to the 
level of a mere animal. Above all, without religion, 
there can be neither private nor public virtue. The 
severity of Burke’s criticism is the greater because he 
thought that he saw in Franc(} the elements of a British 
constitution, which he regarded as the most perfect 
machine that has ever been invented for securing the 
well-being of a nation. He was blind to its defects. 
He did not sec, or would not acknowledge, that a new 
spirit was infusing itself into all the peoples of Europe. 
He was led by his nature to give to whatever he found 
existing “the consecration and the poet’s dream.” In 
the mysterious fabric of the state, every part, in In’s 
eyes, is necessary to the security of the whole. Every 
institution is consecrated by its adaptation to the wants 
and feelings of the citizens, and must be preserved by 
their pious care and affection. As national wants and 
feelings change, political changes are sometimes, no 
doubt, necessary ; but anything like a breach in the 
continuity of the state must be avoided. It is not only 
that revolu*ti(jns, like floods and earthquakes, destroy the 
accumulated fruits of human labour, but the pride of 
long descent Engenders and keeps alive a generous spirit 
in a people. When changes are in harmony with pre- 
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existing feelings, and manners, and institutions, the habit 
of obedience is continued unimpaired. People^ fall in 
naturally with reforms for which their circumstances 
have been gradually preparing them. The wise reformer 
will always proceed along the line of least resistance. 
Instead of forcing men into new paths, he will provide 
for their wants by remodelling those institutions which 
they know and love. Ilis sense of responsibility will 
keep him from playing with the happiness of a people. 

The character of books is determined by the age in 
which they appear. The literature which Burke attacks 
was provoked by a system of government which could 
not any longer be endured. Burke thought that it was 
an attack upon government as sucli. He seemed to 
himself to be confronted, as Aristotle was in old days, 
with sophists who impaired the authority of the state, 
by proclaiming that it (5xists only by convention and 
not by nature. In reality Burke and his opponents 
both teach true and necessary lessons. If the one 
teaches us the sacredness of order, and the dangers of 
reckless change and a mere policy . of adventure ; the 
others teach us a not less necessary regard for humanity 
and the rights of man as man. Burke allows that 
necessity sometimes justifies revolutions, but he is too 
slow to allow that the necessity has arisen. He could 
not see that in the case of France, a violent change was 
inevitable. The government had awakened in the 
nation a revolutionary spirit which was fatal to its own 
existence, and , • 

All the past of Time reveals 
A bridal dawn of thunder-peals, * 

Wherever Thought hath wedded Fact. 
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Louis XVL, a well-meaning but weak monarch, 
ascended the throne in 1774. Turgot was almost 
immediately made minist(;r of finance. The people 
hoped much from the administration of a man who 
had shown that he combined ability with integrity. 
Retrenchment and equal taxation were th(} watchwords 
of his policy. With full knowledge of the opposition 
which he would provoke, he firmly insisted that the 
first step to be taken was to reduce expenditure within 
the limits of income. He did what he could to curtail 
needless and corrupt expenditure, to free tlie peasantry 
from ruinous exactions, to lower the price of food by 
the abolition of monopolies, to remove restrictions on 
foreign trade, to facilitate communication in the interior 
of the country, and to reduce the rate of interest on 
state loans. He succeeded, to some extent, in reducing 
the deficit. He had difficulties to contend with, in the 
jealousy of opponents, the i^sistance of those who were 
interested in the maintenance of abuses, and the law- 
lessness which reigned in parts of the country owing to 
scarcity and high prices. The king was not strong 
enough to Resist the influence of the court and the 
queen, and Turgot was dismissed in the middle of the 
year 1776. 

Turgot was succeeded by Necker, a man inferior to 
Ixxv 
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him ill ability and energy, but skilled in finance, liberal, 
and humane. He effected certain reforms by the sup- 
pression of useless offices, and by alterations in the 
revenue system. But in 1778 France sided with 
America in her struggle with England. The expenses 
of the war, which lasted until near the end of 1783, 
again involved a large increase of the national debt. 
The reforms of Nccker provoked the hostility of the 
parliament of Paris. Finding that he was not sup- 
ported by the king or by the rest of the ministry, he 
resigned office in the summer of 1781. The manage- 
ment of the finances was then entrusted, first to Joly de 
Floury, and afterwards to D’Ormesson, both insignificant 
and incapable men. 

In the autumn of 1783 Calonne was appointed 
finance minister, chiefly through the influence of 
Marie Antoinette. His policy was simply to conciliate 
the court and the privileged classes. His reckless 
extravagance at length brought matters to such a pitch 
that it was impossible even to pay the interest on the 
state loans. He was driven to propose the very reforms 
which Turgot had in vain attempted to carry, and, with 
a view of obtaining a semblance of public sanction, he 
induced the king to summon an assembly of the not- 
ables, a sort of popular Privy Council selected by the 
king at his discretion, neither recognized nor protected 
by law, but still a body known in the history of 
France.’' * This assembly met at Versailles in Feb- 
ruary, 1787. Being composed of members of the 
privileged classes, it naturally rejected the proposed 
equalization of imposts, and the abolition bf the pecun- 
* Mackintosh. 
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iary exemptions of the nobles and clergy. Caloniie, 
accordingly, resigned. 

*' Calonne was succeeded by Brienne, Archbishop of 
Toulouse, also a favourite of the (pieoii. He induced 
the notables to accept some of the measures which had 
been proposed by Calonne, and the assembly was dis- 
missed in May, 1787. Brienne now found himself 
opposed by the parliaments, who demanded the meeting 
of the states general, on the ground that the king had 
no power to levy the })roposed taxes ^vdthout the con- 
sent of the people. This declaration at onc(^ aroused 
popular enthusia.sm in the country. The attempts made 
by Brienne to coerce the parliaments failed. The 
nobles and clergy preferred an appeal to the nation to 
unconditional submission to the king. Discontent was 
rife throughout the land. The need for money was 
urgent. The king at last yielded, and declared his in- 
tention of summoning the states general. 

Brienne resigned in August, 1788, and, as a concilia- 
tory measure, the king recalled Necker, and reappointed 
him minister of finance. This appointment restored 
public confidence. Disputes, however, immediately 
arose as to the constitution and procedure of the 
ai)proaching states general. It soon became evident 
that the people would bd content Avith nothing short of 
the total abolition of privileges, an impartial adminis- 
tration of law, and an equal system of taxation. Louis, 
under pressure from Necker, yielded so far as to consent 
that the representatives of the third estate should be 
equal in number to the representatives of the other two 
orders taken together. The important question whether 
all should sit and vote in one chamber, or whether they 
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should vote by orders, was left open. . The outlook was- 
a gloomy one. The nobles had hoped that thir con- 
vocation of the states general would lead to the estab- ’ 
lishmciit of a constitutional monarchy, in which their 
position ami privileges would be secure. The king had 
hoped tliat he would obtain the assistance of the people 
in taxing the privileged orders. The action of the 
people disappointed both parties. 

The king opened the states general at Versailles on 
May 5, 1789. The representatives of the third estate 
at once refused to proceed to business except on condi- 
tion that tlie three orders sat and voted togetlier. 
They were supported by a minority of the nobles, and 
by a large number of parish priests who had been 
returned as representatives of the clergy. Finding 
their demand was not complied with, and assured of the 
support of the nation, they declared themselves to be 
the National Assembly. They invited the other ordei's 
to join them in beginning business, declaring, at the 
same time, that they would begin their task, whether 
the other orders joined them or not. Upon this act of 
usurpation, as it appeared to the court, and as it is 
described by Burke, Louis, who was by no means pre- 
pared for the transference of his own power to the 
assembly, or for the substitutibn of a democracy for a 
constitutional monarchy, declared his intention to hold 
a royal sitting, and to address the assembly himself. 
Finding themselves excluded from their hall of meeting, 
on the ground that it was necessary to prepa^re the room 
for the reception of the king, the deputies of the third 
estate, on June 20th, adjourned to a neighbouring 
tennis court, where they took an oath not to separate 
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until they had accomplished their work of constitutional 
reforuj. On June 23rd the royal sitting was held. The 
.king defined the subjects which it was within the com- 
petence of the deputies to discuss. He ordered them to 
disperse for that day, and to reassemble on the following 
day in tlieir separate chambers. He concluded by say- 
ing that, if his orders were not obeyed, “ he would him- 
self provide for the welfare of his people.’’ When the 
king retired, the deputies of the third estate with 
several of the clergy remained in their places. To the 
remonstrances of the king’s master of the ceremonies, 
Mirabeau replied that they would not yield except to 
force. His words were applauded in the assembly, 
and, when they became known, throughout the country. 
The deputies, before dispersing, declared their persons 
inviolable. The king was so alarmed at this that he 
personally requested those of the nobles and clergy, who 
had not already done so, to join the representatives of 
the third estate, and the three orders were combined in 
a single assembly on June 27th. At the same time, 
Louis alarmed the people by concentrating bodies of 
Swiss and German troops round the capital. Necker, 
who was opposed to this policy of intimidation, was 
dismissed from office on July 11 th. This led to a 
popular outbreak in Paris,iand a body of German troops 
charged the mob. The officers of the French troops 
could not trust their men. The Guards, 3,600 strong, 
went over to the people, who armed thomselvcjs, and on 
July 14th attacked and captured the Bastille. 

Louis was now obliged to yield. He was received 
with acclamation in the capital, whither he went to 
announce the withdrawal of the troops and the recall 
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of Necker. Ho recognized the appointment of Lafayette 
as commander of tlio new city militia, or National 
Guard, and of Bailly, who had been president of the 
deputies when the oath was taken in the tennis court, 
as mayor of Paris. Poulon, an unpopular official, and 
his son-in-law, Berthicr, Avere murdered by the mob. 
The news of the events in Paris led to outbreaks of 
violence throughout France. Municipal authorities sup- 
planted the old government officials; and National 
Guards were established throughout the provinces. But 
the municipalities were too Aveak to maintain order, and 
tlie Guai'ds often sympathized Avith the people, from 
whose ranks th(;y avxu’c draAvn. On August 4th, the 
assembly passed the celebrated decrees which abolished 
the old feudal orders. The Declaration of the Bights of 
Man followed, 'idiey then proceeded to consider the 
form of the iicav constitution. It Avas determined that 
the ncAv legislature should consist of a single house, 
which was to meet every tAvo years ; and tliat the king 
should have poAver to veto any decree for the period of 
two sessions. On the 5th and Gth October occurred the 
outbreak, Avliich resulted in the king being brought to 
Paris, and lodged in the Tuileries.* The assembly in a 
fcAv days folloAved the king. The legislative and judi- 
cial measures f Avore next jmssed, and, to sup^dy the 
Avant of money, the property of the church Avas declared 
to be at the service of the state. Pa])er money was 
issued on the security of this property. A forced cur- 
rency Avas afterwards given to it, and it suffered a pro- 
gressive depreciation Avith every fresh issue. Monas- 
teries and nunneries Avere suppressed, and their inmates 
* Sec note on p. 72, 1. 16. + See note on p. 58, 1. 5. 
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dismissed with a pension. The church was reorganized, 
and provision allotted for the maintenance of it from 
.the public treasury. On June 9th, 1790, was passed 
the decree abolishing titles and armorial bearings ; and 
on July 14th of the same year, the anniversary of the 
fall of the Bastille, the great federation * was licld in 
Paris, in honour of the new constitution. 

The state of the country, meanwhile, was unsatisfac- 
tory. The nobles and the higher ranks of the clergy 
were exasperated by the levelling policy of the as- 
sembly. The peasantry were angry because they were 
not emancipated from legal debts and obligations as 
well as from feudal exactions. In many places they 
rose against the seiginairs, and destroyed their houses 
and title-deeds. The assembly was afraid to entrust the 
king with power to repress distuibanccs. The local 
municipalities Avere still, for the most part, iine(|ual to 
the task. The National Guards were still, as before, in 
sympathy Avith the riotous peasantry. Scarcity of bread 
added to the prevailing discontent, which Avas fanned by 
those to whom the policy of the government api)eared 
to be not sufficiently democratic. This general dis- 
satisfaction gave power to the Jacobin clubs which Avere 
established in almost every town and village of* the 
country. The ministry could not retain office in face of 
the many attacks that Avere made upon them, and 
Necker, finding that his j)opularity had gone, left the 
country in September, 1790. Everything Avas tending 
to establish ^and confirm the supremacy of the extreme 
democratic party. 


See note on p. 213, 1. 32. 
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PREFACE. 


It may not be unnecessary to inform tlie Reader, that the 
following Reflections had tlun'r origin in a correspondence be- 
tween the Auilior and a very young gentleman at Paris, who 
did him the honour of desiring his opinion upon the important 
transactions, which tlieii, and ever since, have so much occupied 
the attention of all num. An amswer was written some time in 
the month of October, 1789 ; l)ut it was kept back upon piai- 
dential considerations. 1’liat letter is alluded to in the beginning 
of the following sheets. It has been since forwarded to the 
person to whom it was addressed. 'I’he reasons for the delay in 
sending it were assigned in a short letter to the same gentleman. 
This jirodiiced on his part a new and pressing application for the 
Author’s sentiments. 

The Author began a second and more full discussion on the 
subject. This he luul some thoughts of publishing early in the 
last spring ; but the matter gaining upon him, he found that 
what he had undertaken not only far exceeded the measure of a 
lettei', but that its importance rc(j[uired rather a more detailed 
consideration than at that time he had any leisure to bestoM' 
upon it. However, having thrown down his first thoughts in 
the form of a letter, and indeed when he sat down to write, 
having intended it for a private letter, he found it difficult to 
change the form of address, when his sentiments had grown 
into a great(;r extent, ami had received another direction. A 
different plan, he is sen.ublc, might be more favourable to a 
commodious division and distribution of his matter. 
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KEFLECTIONS ON 
THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 

Dear Sir, 

You are pleased to call again, and with some earnest- 
ness, for my thoughts on the late proceedings in France. I 
will not give you reason to imagine that I think my senti- 
ments of such value as to wish myself to be solicdted about 
them. They are of too little consequence to be very 
anxiously either communicated or withheld. It was fnim 
attention to you, and to you only, that 1 hesitated at the 
time, when you first desired to receive them. In the first 
letter I had the honour to write to you, and which at length I 10 
send, I wrote neither for nor from any desci‘i])tion of men ; 
nor shall I in this, ’ My errors, if any, are my own. My 
reputation alone is to answer for them. 

You see, Sir, by the long letter I have transmitted to you, 
that, though I do most heartily wish that France may be 
animated by a spirit of rational liberty, and that I think 
you bound, in all honest policy, to provide a permanent body, . 
in which that spirit may reside, and an effectual organ, by 
which it may,<act, it is my misfortune to entertain great 
doubts concerning several material points in your late trans- 20 
actions. „ 

You imagined, when you wrote last, that T might possibly 
be reckoned among the approvers of certain proceedings in 

« 3 
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France, from the solemn public seal of sanction they have 
received from two clubs of gentlemen in London, called the 
Coiistitiitio iial Soc^j^ and the Revoluti on Society . 

I certain lyTiav^ the honour to beion^Jomoremubs tlian 
one, in which the constitution of this kingdom and the prin- 
ciples of the glorious Hevmlntion, are held in high reverence : 
and I reckon myself among the most forward in my zeal for 
maintaining tliat constitution and those principles in their 
utmost jiurity and vigour. It ip because T do so, that I think 
10 it necessary for mo, that there should be no mistake. Those 
who cultivate the memory of our revolution, and those who 
are attached to the constitution of this kingdom, will take 
good care how they are involved with persons who, under the 
pretext of zeal towards the Revolution and Constitution, too 
fre(piently wanden’ from tlieir true principles ; and are ready 
on every occasion to depart from the firm but cautious and 
deliberate s])irit which produced the one, and which presides 
in the other. Before I j)rocee.d to answer the more material 
jiarticulars in your letter, I shall beg leave to give you such 
20 information as f liave been able to obtain of the two clubs 
which have tliought pro])er, as bodies, to interfere in the con- 
cerns of France ; first assuring you, that I am not, and that 
T have never been, a member of either of those societies. 

The first, cM,lling its(‘lf tlie Constitutional Society, or Society 
for CJonstitntional Information, or by some such title, is, T be- 
lieve, of seven or eight years standing. The institution of 
this society ap])ears to be of a charitable, and so far of a laud- 
able, natui’c : it was intenUed for the circulation, at the 
expense of the members, of many books, which few others 
30 would be at the expense of buying ; and which 'might lie on 
the hands of the booksellers, to the great loss of an useful 
body of men. ^Whether the books so oliarib\bly circulated, 
were ever as charitaldy read, is more than T know. Possibly 
several of them have been exported to France ; and, like 
goods not in request here, may with you have found a market. 
I have heard much talk of the lights to be drawn from books 
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that are sent from hence. What improvciiients they have 
had in their passage (as it is said some li(pioi's are meliomted 
crossing the sea) I cannot tell : but 1 never heard a man 
of common judgment, or the least degree of information, 
speak a word in praise of the greater part of the public;ations 
circulated by that society ; nor have their proceedings been 
accounted, except by some of themselves, as of my serious 
consequence. 

Your National Assembly seems to entertain much the same 
oi)inion that I do of this poor charitable club. As a nation, 10 
you reserved the whole stock of your eloquent acknowledg- 
ments for the Revolution Society ; when their fellows in the 
Constitutional were, in ecpiity, entitled to sonu^ share. Since 
you have selected the Revolution Society as the great object 
of your national thanks and praises, you will think me ex- 
cusable in making its late conduct the subject of my obser- 
vations. The National Assembly of Friuu e has given im- 
portance to these gentlemen by ado])ting them ; and they 
return the favour, by acting as a committee in England for 
extending the piiiiciples of the National Assembly. Hence- 20 
forward wo must consider them as a kind of privileged 
persons ; as no iFiconsidcrable members in tlui diplofuatic 
body. This is one among the revolutions whicili have given 
splendour to obscurity, and distinction to undisceriuMl merit. 
Until very lately T do not i c*c(»llect to have heard of this club. 

I am quite sure that it never occupied a moment of my 
thoughts ; nor, T b(dievc, those of any ])iuvson (uit of their own 
set. I find, upon inquiry, that on the anniversary of the 
Revolution in 1688, a club of dissenters, but of what denoni- 
iiiation I know not, have long had the custom of hearing a 30 
sermon in one of their churches ; and that afterwards they 
spent the da/ cheerfully, as other clubs d^o, at the tavern. 
But I never heard that any public measure, or political 
system, much less that the merits of the constitution of any 
foreign nation, had been the subject of a formal pi’oceeding 
at their festivals ; until, to my inexpressible surprise, I found 
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them in a sort of public capacity, by a con^ijratulatory address, 
giving an authoritative sanction to the proceedings of the 
National Assembly in France. 

In the ancient principles and conduct of the club, so far at 
least as they were declared, I see nothing to which I coilld 
take exception. I think it very probable, that for some pur- 
pose, new' members may have entered among them ; and that 
some truly Christian politicians, wdio love to dispense benefits, 
but are careful to conceal the hand which distributes the 
.0 dole, may have made them the instruments of their pious 
designs. Whatever 1 nuiy have reason to snsi)ect concerning 
private management, I shall speak of nothing as of a certainty, 
but what is public. 

For one, T should be sorry to be thought, directly or 
indirectly, concerned in their proceedings. I certainly take 
my full share, along wdth the rest of the world, in my indi- 
vidual and private capacity, in speculating on what has been 
done, or is doing, on the public stage ; in any place ancient 
or modern ; in the republic of Romo, or the republic of 
20 Paris; but having no general apostolical mission, being a 
citizen of a particular state, and being bound up, in a con- 
siderable degree, by its public will, I should think it, at least 
improper ami irregular, for me to open a formal public cor- 
respondence with the actual government of a foreign nation, 
without the express authority of the government under which 
I live. 

I shoidd bi^ still more unwilling to enter into that corre- 
spondence, under anything like an ecpiivocal descrij)tion, 
which to many, unacquainted with our usages, might make 
30 the address, in which I joined, a])pear as the act of persons 
in some sort of cor])orate cjipacity, acknowledged by the 
laws of this kingdom, and authorized to speak the sense of 
some part of it. On account of the ambiguity and uncer- 
tainty of unauthorized general descriptions, ■and of the deceit 
which may be practised under them, and not from mere 
formality, the house of Commons would reject the most 
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sneaking petition for the most trifling object, nndcr that 
mode ft signature to whicli 3 "o.ii have thrown oj^cn the 
folding-doors of your i)resence chamber, and liave ushered 
into your National Assembly, with as mu(;h ceremojiy and 
parade, and with as groat a busth^ of applause, as if you had 
been visited by the whole ro])reseiitativo majesty of the whole 
English nation. If wliat this .society has thought ])ro])er to 
send forth had been a piece of argument, it would have 
signified little who.se argument it was. It would be neitlier 
the more nor the less convincing on account of the party it 10 
came from. Rut this is only a vote and re.solution. It 
stands solely on authoi ity ; and in this case it is the mere 
authority of individuals, few of whom aj)pear. Their sig- 
natures ought, in my ojunion, to have been annexed to their 
instrument. The world would then have tln^ means of 
knowing how many they are ; who they are ; and of what 
value their opinions may be, from tlieii' personal abilities, 
from their knowledge, tluur ex])erience, or their lead and 
authority in this state. Tome, who am but a plain man', the 
proceeding looks a little too refined, and too ingenious ; it 20 
has too much the air of a j)oliti(*al .stratagem, adopted for the 
sake of giving, under an high-soumliiig name, an importance 
to the public declarations of this club, which, wluui tlie 
matter came to be closely in.specte<l, they did not altogethci’ 
so well (le.scrve. It is a ])olicy that has veiy much the com- 
plexion of a fraud. 

I flatter myself that I love a manly, moral, regulated liberty 
as well as any gentleman of tliat society, be he who he will ; 
and perhaps I have given as good proofs of my attachment 
to that cause, in the whole course of my public conduct. I 
think I envy liberty as little a.s they do, to any other nation. 
But I cannot sjand forward, and give i)raise or blame to any 
thing which relates to human actions, and human concerns, 
on a si'niplo viow of the object as it stands strif)pcd of every 
relation, all the nakedness and solitude of metaphysical 
abstractieVH. Circumstances (which with some gentlemen 
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pass for nothing) give in reality to every political principle 
its distinguishing colour, and discriminating effect. The 
circumstances are what render every civil and political 
scheme beneficial or noxious to mankind. Abstractedly 
s[)eaking, government, as well as liberty, is good ; yet coiifd 
I, in common sense, ten years ago, have felicitated France on 
her enjoyment of a government (for she then had a govern- 
ment) without enquiry what the nature of that government 
was, or how it was administered ? Can 1 now congratulate 
10 the same nation iq)on its freedom ? Is it because liberty in 
the abstract may be classed amongst the blessings of man- 
kind, that I am seriously to felicitate a madman, who has 
escaped from the protecting restraint and wholesome dark- 
ness of liis cell, on his restoration to the enjoyment of light 
and liberty ? Am I to congratulate an highwayman and 
murderer, who has broke prison, u|X)U the recovery of his 
natural riglds ? 'J'his would be to act over again the scene 
of the criminals condemned to the gallics, and their heroic 
deliverer, the metaphysic Knight of the Sorrowful Coim- 
20 tenance. 

When 1 see the spirit of liberty in action, I see a strong 
principle at woi k ; and this, for a while, is all 1 can possibly 
know of it. The wild gas^ the fixed air, is plainly broke 
loose : but we ought to sus})end our judgment until the first 
efferve.scencc is a little subsided, till the liquor is cleared, and 
until we see souietliing deeper than the agitation of a 
troubled and frothy surface. 1 must be tolerably sure, before 
I venture publicly to congratidate men upon a blessing, that 
they have really received one. Flattery corrupts both the 
30 receiver and the giver ; and adulation is not of more service 
to the peo])le than to kings. I should therefore suspend my 
congratulations on the new liberty of France, until I was 
informed how it had been combined with government ; with 
public force ; with the discipline and obedience of armies ; 
with the collection of an elFcctivc and well-distributed re- 
„ venue ; with morality and religion ; with the solidity of 
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property ; with peace and order ; with civil and social man- 
ners. All these (in their way) are good things too ; and, 
without them, liberty is not a benefit whilst it lasts, and is not 
likely to continue long. The effect of liberty to individuals 
is, that they may do what they please : we ought to see what 
it will please them to do, before we risk congratulations, 
which may be soon turned into complaints. Prudenc6 would 
dictate this in the case of separate insulated private men ; 
but liberty, when men act in bodies, is power. Considerate 
peojile, before they declare themselves, will observe the use 10 
which is made of power ; and particularly of so trying a thing 
as 7iew power in neio persons, of whose })rinci})les, tempers, 
and dispositions, they have little or no experience, and in 
situations where those who api)ear the most stirring in the 
scene may i)ossil)ly not be the real movei’s. 

All these consideraljons however were below tlie transcen- 
dental dignity of tlie Jicvolutioii Society. Whilst I continued 
in the country, from whence I had the honour of writing to 
you, T had but an imperfect idea of their transactions. On 
my coming to town, 1 .sent for an account of their proceed- 20 
ing.s, wlo-h had been published by their authority, containing 
a serm^o ?^f Dr. Price, with the Duke de Koehefoucault’s and 
the A do lishop of Aix’s letter, an<l .several other docaiments 
annex^r n; The whole (d that ])ublication, with the manife.st 
design of i connecting the alhiirs of France with those of 
Englaif^ii^‘)y drawing us into an imitation of the conduct of 
the National Assembly, gave me a considerable degree of 
uneasiness. The effect of that conduct upon tlie jKJwer, 
credit, prosperity, and trancpiillity of France, became every 
day iriore evident. The form of constitution to be settled, 30 
for its future polity, became more clear. We are now in a 
condition tiJ discern, with tolerable exactness, the true 
nature of tlm object held up to our imitation. Jf the pru- 
dence of res#ve and decorum dictatiis silence in some 
circumstances, m kthers prudence of an higher order may 
justify us in spciJ^Jiing our thoughts. The beginnings of 
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confusion witli us in England are at present feeble enough ; 
but with you, we have seen an infancy still more , feeble, 
growing by moments into a strength to heap mountains, 
upon moiintains, and to wage war with IJeavon itself. When- 
ever our neighbour’s house is on fire, it cannot be amiss for 
the engines to play a little on our own. Better to be 
despised for too anxious apprehensions, than ruined by too 
confident a security. 

Solicitous chiefly for the peace of my own country, but by 
10 no means unconcerned for your’s, T wish to communicate 
more largely, what was at first intended only for your private 
satisfaction. T shall still keep your aflairs in my eye, and 
continue to ad<lress myself to you. Indulging myself in the 
freedom of epistolary intercourse, I beg leave to throw out 
my thoughts, limT^press my feelings, just as they arise iii 
my mind, with very little attention to formal method. T set 
out with the proceedings of tlui Revolution Soctiety ; but I 
shall not confine myself to theiii. Is it possible I should ? 
It looks to me as if I were in a great crisis, not of the affairs 
20 of France filone, but of all Europe^, j)crhaps of more than 
Europe. All circumstances taken (ogether, thea FreneV 
revolution is the most astonishing that has hitherto . pope^^^^^^^ 
in the world. The most wonderful things are brou ly 
in many instanci's by means the most absurd and ri thfy^ s; 
in the most ridiculous modes; and apparently, by are- ^^>st 
contemptible instruments. Every thing seems oution^ ^arc 
in this strange chaos of levity ami ferocity, and of all sorts of 
crimes jumbled together with all sorts of follies. In viewing 
this monstrous tragi-comic scene, the most opposite passions 
30 necessarily succeed, and sometimes mix with each other in 
the mind : alternate laughter and tears ; alternate scorn and 
horror. '' 

It cannot however be denied, that to some strange 
scene appeared in quite another point of view. them it 

inspired no other sentiments than those. exultation and 
rapture. They saw nothing in what has 1^^^ France, 
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but a firm and temperate exertion of freedom ; so consistent, 
on th^ whole, with morals and with piety, as to make it 
deserving not only of the secular applause of dashing 
Machiavelian politicians, but to render it a fit theme for all 
the devout effusions of sacred eloquence. 

On the forenoon of the 4th of November last, Doctor 
Richard Price, a non-conforming minister of eminence, 
preached at the dissentiiig meeting-house of the Old Jewry, 
to his club or society, a very extraordinary miscellaneous 
sermon, in which there are some good moral and religious 10 
sentiments, and not ill expressed, mixed up in a sort of 
porridge of various political opinions and reflections: but the 
revolution in France is the grand ingredient in the cauldron. 

I consider the address transmitted by the Ibwoliifcion Society 
to the National Assembly, through Earl Stanhope, as origin- 
ating in the priTKM'ples of the sci’mon, and as a corollary from 
them. It was moved by the ])reachcr of that- discourse. It 
was passed by those who came reeking from the efiect of the 
sermon, without any ccuisure or qualification, expressed or 
implied. If, however, any of the gentlemen concerned shall 20 
wish to se[)arate the sermon from the resolution, they know 
how to acknowledge the one, and to disavow the other. They 
may do it : I cannot. 

For my part, T looked on that sermon as the })ublic declara- 
tion of a man much connected with literary caballers, and 
intriguing philosophers ; with ])olitical theologians, and theo- 
logical politicians, both at home and abroad. I know they 
set him up as a sort of oracle ; because, with the best inten- 
tions in the world, he naturally philippizes^ and chants his 
prophetic song in exact unison with their designs. 30 

That sermon is in a strain which I believe has not been 
heard in Ifiiij? kingdom, in any of the pulpits which are 
tolerated or encouraged in it, since the year 1648, when a 
predecessor (»f Dr. Price, the Reverend Hugh Peters, made 
the vault of the king’s own chapel at St. James’s ring with 
the honour and privilege of the Saints, who, with the ‘high 
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praises of Cod in tlieir months, and a ^wo-edged sword in 
their hands, were to execute judgment on the heatheja, and 
punishments upon the people; to hind their Mngs with 
chains, and their nobles with fetters of iron.’ * Few harangues 
from the i)ulpit, except in the days of your league in France, 
or in the days of our solemn league and covenant in England, 
have ever breathed less of the sj)irit of moderation than this 
lecture in the Old Jewry. »Sup]>osing, however, that some- 
thing like moderation were vi.sil)le in this political sermon ; 
10 yet politics and the pulpit are terms that have little agree- 
ment. No sound ought to be heard in the church but the 
healing voice of Chi istian charity. The cause of civil liberty 
and civil government gains as little as that of religion by this 
confusion of duties. Those who (juit their proper character, 
to assume what does not belong to them, are, for the greater 
part, ignorant both of tlie character they leave, and of the 
character they assume. Wholly unacapiaintcd with the world 
in which tlu'y are so fond of meddliinC) Hiid inexperienced in 
all its ahairs, on which they pronounce with so much confi- 
20 dence, they have nothing of politics but the ])assions they 
■ excite. Surely the church is a place when; one day’s truce 
ought to be allowed to the dissensions and animosities of 
mankind. 

This pulpit style, revived after so long a discontinuance, 
had to me the air of novelty, a.nd of a novelty not wholly 
without danger. I do not charge this danger equally to every 
part of the discourse. The hint given to a noble and reverend 
lay-divine, wJio is su])poscd high in ollice in one of our uni- 
versities,t and to other lay^-divines ‘ of rank and literature,’ 
30 may be proper and seasonable, though somewhat new. If 
the noble Seekers sluudd find nothing to satisfy their pious 
fancies in the old staple of the national church,iOf in all the 
rich variety to be found in the well-assorted warehouses of 

* PsaliVi cxlix. 

t Discourse on the Love of our Gouiitry, Nov. 4, 1789, by Dr. 
Richard Price, 3d edition, pp. 17 and 18. 
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the dissenting congregations, Dr. Price advises them to im- 
prove upon non-conformity ; and to set up, each of them, 
separale meeting-house upon his own particular principles.* 

It is somewhat remarkable that this reverend divine should 
be so earnest for setting up new churches, and so |)erfectly 
indifferent concerning the doctrine which may be taught in 
them. His zeal is of a curious charactei*. It is not for the 
propagation of his own opinions, but of any opinions. It is 
not for the diffusion of truth, but for the spreading of con- 
tradiction. Lot the noble teachers but dissent, it is no matter 10 
from whom or from what. This great ])oint once secured, it 
is taken for gianted their religion will be rational and manly. 

I doubt whether religion would reap all the benefits which 
the calculating divine computes from this ‘great company of 
great preachers.’ It would ccu’tainly be a valuable addition 
of nondescripts to the amj)h^ colkvition of known classes, 
genera and species, whicli .at pi'cscmt beautify the hortus siccus 
of dissent. A sermon from a noble <luke, or a noble marquis, 
or a noble earl, or baion bold, would certainly increase and 
diversify the amusements of this town, wliich begins to grow 20 
sati.ated with the uniform round of its vapid dissipations, f 
should only stipulate that these new Mess- Johns in robes and 
coronets should keep some sort of bounds in the democratic 
and levelling pnnci])les whicli are expected from their titled 
pulpits. The new evangelists will, t dare say, disajjpoint the 
hopes that are (conceived of them. They will not become, 
literally as well as figuratively, polemic divines, nor be dis- 
posed so to drill their congregations that they may, as in 
former blessed times, preach their doctrint‘s to regiments of 
dragoons, and corps of infantry and artiller}'. Such arrange- 30 
ments, however favour.able to the cau.se of compulsory free- 

V 

* ‘Those wild dislike that mode of worship which is prescribed by 
public authority ought, if they can find no worship out of the church 
which they appi^ve, to set up a separate ivorship for themselves ; and by 
doing this, and giving «n example of a rational and manly worship, 
men of weight from their rank .and literature may do the greatest ser- 
vice to society and the world.’ P. 18, Dr. Price’s Sermon. 
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(lorn, civil and religious, may not be equally conducive to the 
national tranquillity. These few restrictions I hope are no 
great stretches of intolerance, no very violent exertions of 
despotism. 

But I may say of onr preacher, ^ utinam nugis tota ilia 
dedisset tet^ipora scevitm ’ — 

[Oh ! that snch scenes^ dugmceful at the most^ 

Had all those years of tyranny engrossed.'] 

All things in this his fulminating bull are not of so innoxious 
10 a tendency, llis doctrines affect our constitution in its vital 
parts. lie tells the Revolution Society, in this political 
sermon, that his majesty ‘is almost the only lawful king in 
the world, because the only one who owes his crown to the 
choke of his people.^ Ah to the kings of the worlds all of whom 
(except one) this archjxnitiffof the rights of wen^ with all the 
plenitude, and with more than the boldness of the papal de- 
p(jsing })ower in its meridian fervour of the twelfth century, 
puts into one swee})ing clause of ban and anathema, and 
proclaims usurpers by circles of longitude and latitude, over 
20 the whole globe, it behoves them to consider how they admit 
into their territories the.sc apostolic missionaries, who are to 
tell their subj«*ets they are not lawful kings. That is their 
concern. It is ours, as a donu;stic interest of soTiie moment, 
seriously to consider the solidity of tlni only principle upon 
which these gentlemen acknowledge a king of Great Britain 
to be entitled to their allegiance. 

This doctrine, as ap])lied to the ]»rince now on the British 
throne, either is non.serse, and therefore neither true nor 
false, or it affirms a most unfounded, dangerous, illegal, and 
30 unconstitutional position. Ac(;ording to this spiritual doctor 
of politics, if his majesty does not owe his (;rown to the 
choice of his j)eople, lie is no lawful king. Now nothing 
can be more untrue than that the crown of this kingdom is 
so held by his majesty. Therefore, if you follow their rule, 
the king of Great Britain, who most certaiidy does not owe 
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his high office to any form of popular election, is in no 
respect better than the rest of the gang of nsurpers, who 
reign, or rather rob, all over the face of tliis our miserable 
world, without any sort of right or title to the allegiance 
of their people. The policy of this general doctrine, 
so qualified, is evident enough. The propagators of this 
political gospel are in hopes their abstra(;t j)rinciple (their 
princii)le that a pojuilar choice is necessiiry to the legal 
existence of the sovereign magistracy) would be overlooked 
whilst the king of (treat Britain was not affected by it. In 10 
the mean time the cars of their (longregations would be 
gradually habituated to it, as if it were a first principle j 
admitted without dispute. For the present it would oiil}' \ 
operate as a theory, pickled in tlu* preserving juices of pulpit 
eloquence, and laid by for future use. Condo et com 2 )ono 
quce max deproniere posslm- - 

[7 search and search, and irlien I find, I lay 
The msdom up ayainst a rainy dityi] 

By this policy, whilst our government is soothed with a 
reservation in its favour, to which it has no claim, the 20 
security, which it has in common with all governments, so far 
as opinion is security, is taken away. 

Thus these politicians proceed, whilst little notice is taken 
of their doctrines : but when they come to be examined 
upon the plain meaning of their words and the direct 
tendency of their doctrines, then equivocations and slippery 
constructions come into play. When they say the king 
owes his crown to the choice' of his jicople, and is therefore 
the only lawful sovereign in the world, they will perhaps tell 
us they mean to say no more than that some of the king’s 30 
predecessors have been called to the throne by some sort of 
choice ; aneb therefore he owes his crown to the choice of 
his people. Tlius, by a miserable subterfuge, they hope to 
render their proposition .safe, by rendering it nugatory. 
They are welcome to the asylum they seek for their offence, 
since they take refuge in their folly. For, if you admit this 
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interpretation, liow does their idea of election differ from 
our idea of inheritance ? And how docs the settlement of tlie 
crown in the Brunswick line derived from James the first 
come to legalize our monarchy, rather than that of any of 
the neiglibouring countries ? At some time or other, to be 
sure, all the beginners of dynasties were chosen by those 
who called them to govern. There is ground enough for 
the opinion that all the kingdoms of Europe were, at a re- 
mote periotl, elective, with more or fewer limitations in the 
10 objects of (choice ; but whatever kings might have been here 
or elsewhere, a thousand ^ ears ago, or in whatt;ver manner 
the ruling dynasties of England or France may have begun, 
the King of Great Britain is at this day king by a fixed rule 
of su(u;ession, according to the laws of his country ; and 
whilst the legal conditions of the compact of sovereignty are 
performed by him (as they are performed) ho holds his crown 
in contempt of the choice of the Revolution Society, who 
have not a single vote for a king amongst them, either 
individually or collectively ; though J make no doubt they 
20 would soon erect themselv<^s into an electoral college, if 
things were ripe to give effect to their claim. His majesty’s 
heirs and succcssot’s, each in his time and order, will come 
to the crown with the same contempt of their choice w'ith 
which his majesty has succeeded to that he wears. 

Whatever may be the success of evasion in explaining 
away the gross error of which supposes that his majesty 
(though he holds it in concurrence with the wishes) owes 
his crown to the choice of his 'peo])le, yet nothing can evade 
their full explicit declaration, concerning the piinciple of a 
30 right in the people to choose, which right is directly main- 
tained, and tenaciously adln^red to. All the obli(iue insinua- 
tions concerning election bottom in this proposition, and are 
referable to it. Lest the foundation of the king’s exclusive 
legal title should pass for a mere lant of adulatory freedom, 
the political Biviiie proceeds dogmatically to assert,* that by 
* F. 34, Discourse on the Love of our Country, by Dr. Price, 
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the principles of the Revolution the peo})le of England have 
acquired ^three fundamental rights, all which, with him, com- 
pose one system, and lie together iii one short sentence ; 
namely, that we have acquired a right 

1. *To choose our own governors.' 

2. * To cashier them for misconduct.’ 

3. ‘To frame a government for ourselves.’ 

This new, and hitherto unheard-of hill of rights, though 
made in the name of the whole people, helongs to those 
gentlemen and their faction only. Tin* body of the people 10 
of England have no sharci in it. Tlu‘y uttm ly disclaim it. 
They will resist the practical assertion of it with tlicir Jives 
and fortunes. They arc bound to <lo so by the laws of their 
country, made at the time of that very Revolution, which is 
appealed to in favour of the fictitious rights claimed by the 
society which abuses its name. 

Tiiksi<: gentlemen of the Old dowry, in all their reasonings 
on the Revolution of 1088, have a revolution which hap- 
pened in England abfjut forty years before', and the late 
French revolutioji, so much b<*for(^ their eyes, and in their 20 
hearts, that they are constantly confounding all the three 
together. It is necessary that we shouhl separate what they 
confound. We must recall thin’r erring famaes to the act’i of 
the Revolution which wc i*cvere, for the discovery of its true 
pnnciplen. If the principles of the Revolution of 1688 are 
any wluu’c to be found, it is in the statute called the Dccla- 
rdtion of liixjht. In that nio^ft wise, soluu', and considerate 
declaration, drawn up by gi’eat lawyeis and great statesmen, 
and not by warm and inexperienc(‘d enthusiasts, not one 
word is said, iior one suggestion machi, of a genmal right 30 
‘to choose oir ^own governors ; to cashier them for miscon- 
duct ; and to form a government for ourselves.’ 

This Declaration of Right (the a(;t of the 1st of William 
and Mary, sess. 2. ch. 2) is the corner-stone of our constitu- 
tion, as reinforced, explained, improved, and in its fuuda- 
B 
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mental })rincipleR for ever settled. It is called ‘ An act for 
declaring the rights and liberties of the subject, j^and for 
settling the s'liccession of the crown. You will observe, that 
these rights and this succes.sion are declared in one body, 
and bound indissolubly together. 

A few years after this period, a second opportunity offered 
for asserting a riglit of election to the crown. On tlie pros- 
])ect of a total failure of issue from King William, and from 
tlie Princess, afterwards Queen Anne, the consideration 
10 of the settlement of the crown, and of a further security 
for the liberties of tlu^ })eople, again came before the legisla- 
ture. Did they this second time niake any ju’ovision for 
legalizing tlu* crown on tlie spurious Revolution piinciples 
of the Old Jewry ? No. They followed the princijiles which 
prevailed in the Declaration of Right ; indicating with more 
precision the jiersons who were to inherit in the Protestant 
line. This act also incorporated, by the same policy, our 
liberties, and an hereditary .>.uccession in the same act. 
Instead of a right to choose our own governors, they 
20 declared that the surceMion in that line (Uie ])rotestant line 
di’awn from James the Fiist) was absolutely necessary ‘for 
the peaije, quiet, and secuidty of the realm,’ and that it 
was eipially urgent on them ‘to maintain certainty in the 
succession thor(‘of, to which the subjects may safely have 
recourse for their protection.’ Both these acts, in which are 
heard the unerring, unambiguous oracles of Revolution 
policy, instead of countenancing the dtdusive, gipscy jire- 
(lictions of a ‘light to choj>.se our governors,’ jnove to 
a demonstration how totally advei'se the wisdom of the 
30 nation was from turning a case of necessity into a rule 
of law. 

Unquestionably tlu're was at the Revolution, *in the person 
of King William, a .small and a temporary deviation from 
the strict order of regular hereditary succession ; but it is 
against all genuiiic principles of jurisprudence to draw a 
principle from a law made in a special case, and regarding 
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an individual person. Privilegium non transit in exemplum. 

[A privilege does not make a precedent.'] If ever there was 
a time favourable for establishing the principle, that a king 
of* popular choice was the only legal king, without all doubt 
it was at the Revolution. Its not being done at that time is 
a proof that the nation was of opinion it ought not to be done 
at any time. There is no person so completely ignorant of 
our history, as not to know, that the majority in Parlia- 
ment of both parties were so little disposed to any thing 
resembling that principle, that at first they were determined lU 
to place the vacant crown, not on tin! head of the prince of 
Orange, but on that of his wife JVlary, daughter of King 
James, the eldest born of the issue of that king, which 
they acknowledged as undoubtedly his. It would ho, to 
repeat a very trite story, to recall to your memory all those 
circumstances which demonstrated that their accepting King 
William was not properly a choice ; but, to all those who did 
not wish, in effect to recall King James, or to deluge their 
country in blood, and again to bring their religion, laws, and 
liberties into the })eril they had just esctaped, it was an act 20 
of necessiti/j in the strictest moral senst* in which necessity 
can bo taken. 

In the veiy act, in whi<‘h for a time, and in a single case, 
parliament departed from the strict order of inheritance, in 
favour of a prince, who, though not next, was however very 
near in the line of succession, it is curious to observe how 
Lord Somers, who drew the»bill called the Declaration of 
Right, has comported himself on that delicate occasion. 

It is curious to observe with what address this temporary 
solution of continuity is kept from the eye ; whilst all that 30 
could be foiyid in this act of necessity to countenance the 
idea of an hereditary succession is brought forward, and 
fostered, and made the most of, by this great man, and by 
the legislature who followed him. Quitting the dry, im- 
))erative style of an act of parliament, he makes the lords 
and commons fall to a pious, legislative ejaculation, and 
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declare, tliat they coiKsiMer it ^a.s a marvellous providence, 
and merciful i,u:)orlness of Cod to this nation, to preserve 
their said majesties’ royal persons most ha])pily to reign 
over us on the throne of their oneesiUm, for which, from the 
bottom of tluur hearts, they return tlieir humblest thanks 
and ])raises.’— The legislature plainly had in view the Act of 
Recognition of tlie first of Queen Elizabeth, C/*hap. 3d, and of 
that of danu'K tlu^ l^'irst, ( liaj). 1st, both acts strongly declara- 
tory of the inheritable natuie of the crown ; and in many 
10 parts tlu‘y follow, witli a nearly literal jn’ecision, the words 
and even the form of thanksgiving, which is found in these 
old d(‘clarM.tory statutes. 

Tlui two houses, in the act of king William, did not thank 
Cod that tlu'v had found a fair opportunity to assert a right 
to (;hoose their own gov(‘rnors, much less to make an elec- 
tion the onhf hmiful title to the erowji. Their having been 
in a condition to avoid the very a])pearance of it, as much 
as possibh‘, was by them considered as a pi’ovidential 
escape. They threw a politic, well-wrought veil over every 
20 circumstance tioiding to weaken tlu‘ rights, which in the 
mc‘liorat<Ml oi’dcr of sueec'ssion they meant to perpetuate : 
or whicli might furnish a ])reccdent for any future de])arture 
from what they had then setthMl for ever. Accordingly, that 
they might not rt'lax the mu’ves of their monarchy, ami that 
they might preserve a close conformity to the j)ractice of 
their ancestors, as it appeared in the declaratory statutes of 
Queen Mary* and (^mvn Eliz;i^>eth, in the next clause they 
vest, by recognition, in their ma-jesti(*s, all the legal jneroga- 
tives of the crown, dtvhiring, ‘ that in them tliey are most 
30 fully, rightfully, and entirely invested, im^orporated, united, 
and annex(‘d.’ In the clause which follows, for ])reventing 
(piestions, by reason of any juvteiuled titles t^) the crown, 
they deel;.r«* (observing also in this the ti adit ionary language, 
along with the tradili<»nary ]iolicy of the nat'ion, and repeat- 
ing as from a rubiic the language of the preceding acts of 
* lat Mary, Sess. 3. ch. 1. 
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Elizabetli and Janies) that on the preserving ‘a certainty 
in the succession thereof, tlio unity, peace, ami tranquillity of 
this nation doth, under (lod, wholly depend.’ 

‘They knew that a doubtful title of succession would 
but too much resemble an election ; and that an election 
vwould be utterly destructive of the ‘unity, j)eace, and tran- 
quillity of this nation,’ which they thought to be con- 
siderations of some moment. To provide for these objects, 
and therefore to exclude for ever the Old Jewry doctrine of 
‘a right to choose our own governors,’ they follow with 10 
a clause, containing a most solemn pledge, taken from the 
preceding act of Queen Elizabeth, as solemn a pledge 
as ever was or can be given in favour of an hereditary 
succession, and as solemn a renunciation as coidd be made 
of the principles by this society imputed to them, ‘'i’he 
lords spiritual and temixmil, and commons, do, in the name 
of all tlie p(‘ople aforesaid, mo.st humbly and faithfully 
submit t/tcniaelccSy their heim and pouter it icfi for ever ; and do 
faithfidly promise, that they will stand to, maintain, and 
defend their said majesties, and also the lunitatioa of the 20 
crown^ herein specified and contained, to the utmost of their 
powers,’ &c. &c. 

8o far is it from being true, that we acquired a right by < 
the Revolution to elect our kings, that if we ha.d ])Ossessed it 
before, the English nation did at that time most soleniidy 
renounce and abdicate it, for tluunselves and for all their 
posterity for ever. These gentlemen may value themselves 
as much as they please on their whig ])rinciplcs ; but 1 never 
desire to be thought a better whig than Loid ►Somers ; or to 
understand the principles of the Revolution better than 30 
those by whom it was brought about ; or to read in the 
declaration Df .right any mysteries unknown to those whose 
penetrating style has engraved in our ordinances, and in our 
hearts, the woirds and spirit of that immortal law. 

It is true that, aided with the })owers d(;rivcd fi om force 
ami opportunity, the nation was at that time, in some sense^ 
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free to take what course it pleased for filling the throne ; but 
only free to do so upon the same grounds on which they 
might have wholly abolished their monarchy, and evAy other 
part of their constitution. However they did not think such 
bold changes within their (jommission. It is iiideed dilficult, 
perhaps impossible, to give limits to the mere abstract com-^ 
petence of the supreme power, such as was exercised by 
parliament at that time ; but lihc limits of a moral compe- 
tence, subjecting, even in pow(u*s more indisputably sovereign, 
10 occasional will to permanent reason, and to the steady 
maxims of faitli, justi(.‘e, and fixed fundamental policy, are 
l)erfectly intelligildc, and j)crfe(;tly binding upon those who 
exercise any authority, under any name, or under any title, 
in the state. The house of lords, for instance, is not morally 
competent to dissolve the hoii.se of commons ; no, nor even 
to dissolve itself, nor to abdicate, if it would, its portion in 
the legislature of the kingdom. Though a king may abdicate 
for his own person, he cannot abdicate for the monarchy. 
By as strong, or by a sti'onger reason, the house of commons 
20 cannot renounce its share of authority. The engagement 
and pact of society, whi(di generally goes by the name of the 
constitution, forbids such invasion and such surrender. The 
constituent j)arts of a stiite are obliged to hold their public 
faith with each other, and with all those who derive any 
serious interest under their engagements, as much as the 
whole state is bound to keep its faith with separate com- 
munities. Otherwise competence and [)ower would soon be 
confounded, and no law be left^but the will of a prevailing 
force. On this i)rinci]>le the succession of the crown has 
30 always been what it now is, an hereditary succession by 
! law : in the old line it was a succession by the common law ; 

• in the new, by the statute law, oj)erating on tjic principles 
of the common law, not changing the subst'ance, but regu- 
lating the mode, and describing the persons. Both these 
descriptions of law are of the same force, and are derived 
from an equal authority, emanating from the common agree- 
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ment and original compact of the state, vmimuni sponsione 
reipuhliccB^ ami as such are equally binding on king, and 
people loo, as long as the terms are observed, and they 
cdntinue the same body politic. 

* It is far from impossible to reconcile, if we do not suffer 
ourselves to be entangled in the mazes of m(‘Iaphysic 
sophistry, the use both of a fixed rule and an occasional 
deviation ; the sacredness of an hereditary princiide of suc- 
cession in our government, with a power of change in its 
application in eases of extreme emergency. Even in that 10 
extremity (if we take the measure of our rights by our 
exercise of them at the Revolution) the change is to be con- 
fined to the peccant part only ; to the part whi(;h prodmjed 
the necessary deviation ; and even then it is to be effected 
without a decomposition of the whole civil and political mass, 
for the purpose of originating a new civil order out of the 
first elements of society. 

A state without the means of some change is without the 
means of its conservation. Without such means it might 
even risk the loss of that ])art of the constitution which 20 
it wished the most religiously to preserve. The two prin- 
ciples of conservation and correction operated strongly at 
the two critical ])eriods of the Restoration and Revolution, 
when England found itself without a king. At both those 
periods the nation had lost the bond of union in their 
ancient edifice ; they did not, however, dissolve the whole 
fabric. On the contrary, in both cases they regenerated the 
deficient part of the old cons^tution through the parts which 
were not impaired. They kept these old parts exactly as 
they were, that the part recovered might be suited to them. 30 
They acted by the ancient organized states in the shape 
of their oldgorganization, and not by the organic moleculce of 
a disbanded people. At no time, perhaps, did the sovereign 
legislature mjyiifcst a more* tender regard to their funda- 
mental principle of British c;onstitutional policy, than at the 
time of the Revolution, when it deviated from the direct line 
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of hereditary succession. The crown was carried somewhat 
out of the iiiic in which it Inul before moved ; but ||he new 
line was derived from the same stock. It was still a line o.f 
hereditary descent ; still an hereditary descent in the same 
blood, though an hereditary descent (|ualilied with protest- 
- autism. When the legislature altered the direction, but kept 
' the principle, they shewed that they held it inviolable. 

On this principle, the law of inheritance had admitted 
some amendment in the old time, and long before the a?ra 
10 of the Revolution. Some time after the conquest great 
(picstioiis arose u])on the legal principles of hereditary de- 
scent. It became a matter of doubt, whether the heir pe?’ 
capita or the heir per stirpes was to succeed ; but whether 
t h(‘ heir per capita gave w^ay when the heirdom per stirpes 
t(M)k plac(‘, or the Catholic heir, Avhen the Protestant was 
jueferred, the inheritable principle survived with a sort of 
immortality through all transmigrations per annos 

stat fortuV(f domus et avi immeranfar arormn: 

[The Vitce and ra dm from a<je to age remain^ 

20 And tune hit lengthens with new links the chami] 

This is the sjaiit of our constitution, not only in its settled 
course, but in all its revolutions. Whoever came in, or 
however he came in, whether ho obtained the crowui by law, 
or by foj’ce, the hereditary succession was either continued 
or adopted. 

The gentlemen of the Society for Revolutions see nothing 
in that of 1088 but the deviation from the constitution ; and 
they take the deviation from tlic prin(;i|)le for the principle. 
They have little regard to the obvious consequences of 
30 their doctrine, though they must see, that it leaves positive 
authority in vmy few of the positive institutions of this 
country. When such an unwarrantable ^naf:im is once 
established, that no throne is lawful but the elective, no 
one act ol the ])rinees who f)recede<l the aiva of fictitious 
election can be valid. Do these theorists mean to imitate 
some of their ])redecessors, who dragged the bodies of our 
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ancient sovereigns out of the quiet of their tombs ? Do they 
mean ty attaint and disable backwards all the kings that 
have reigned before the Revolution, and consequently to 
stain the throne of England with the blot of a continual 
iisurj)ation ? Do they mean to invalidate, annul, or to call 
into question, together with the titles of the whole line of 
our kings, that great body of our statute law which passed 
under those whom tlu'v treat as usurpers? to annul laws 
of inestimable value to our liberties — of as great value at 
least as any which have passed at or since the period of 10 
the Revolution ? Tf kings, who did not owe their crown 
to the choice of their ])eople, had no title to make laws, 
what will become of the statute de tidlatjio non concedendo? 

— of the petition of right ?- of the cact of h(d>cftii corpus ? 

Do these new doctors of the rights of men presume to 
assert, that King James the Second, who came to the 
crown as next of blood, according to the rules of a then 
unqualified succession, was not to all intents ami juirposes 
a lawful king of England, before he ha<l done any of those 
acts which were justly (•(•nstrued into an abdication of his 20 
crown I If he was not, much trouble in parliament might 
have been saved at the period these gentlemen commemorate. 
But King James was a bad king with a good title, and not 
an usurper. The juim es who succeeded according to the 
act of parliament which settled the crown on the clcctress 
Sophia and on her descendants, being Protestants, (^ame in 
as much by a title of inheiitance as King James did. lie 
came in according to the law, as it stood at his accession 
to the crown ; and the princes of the House of Brunswick 
came to the inheritance of the crown, not by election, but 30 
by the law, as it stoo<l at their several accessions of 
Protestant c1bsf;ent and inheritance, iis I hope I have shewn 
sufficiently. 

The law by ^thich this royal family is sp(‘cifically destined 
to the succession, is the act of the 12th and 13th of King 
William. The terms of this act bind ‘us and our heirsy and 
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oiir posterity^ to them, their heirs^ and their posterity^ being 
Protestants, to the end of time, in the same words as the 
declaration of right had bound us to the lieirs of King ^Villiam 
and Queen Mary. It therefore secures both an hereditary 
crown and an hereditary allegiance. On what ground, except 
the constitutional policy of forming an establishment to 
secure that kind of succession which is to preclude a choice 
of the people for ever, could the legislature have fastidiously 
rejected the fair and abundant choice which our own country 
10 presented t«) them, and searched in strange lands for a foreign ^ 
princess, from whose womb the line of our future rulers were 
to derive their title to govern millions of men through a series 
of ages ? 

The Princess Sophia was named in the Act of Settlement 
of the 12th and 13th of King William, for a stock and root of 
inhenlavai to our kings, and not for her merits as a temporary 
administratrix of a power, which she might not, and in fact 
did not, herself over exercise. She was adopted for one 
reason, and for one only, because, says the act, ‘ the most 
20 excellent Princess Sophia, Elcctress and Duchess Dowager 
of flanover, is daughter of the most excellent Princess Eliza- 
beth, late Queen of Bohemia, daughter of our late sovereign 
lord King James the First, of ha])py memory, and is hereby 
declared to be the next in succession in the Protestant line,’ 
&c. &c.; ‘and the; crown shall continue to the fudrs of her 
body, being Protestants.’ This limitation was made by 
Parliament, that through the Princess So|)hia aii inheritable 
line, not only was to be contnnied in future but (what they 
thought very material) that through her it was to be con- 
30 nected with the old stock of inheritance in King James the 
First ; in onh'r that the monarchy might preserve an un- 
broken unity through all ages, and might be pifcserved, with 
safety to our religion, in the old approved mode by descent, 
in which, if our liberties had been once enda,ngered, they had 
often, thro\igb all storms and struggles of prerogative and 
privilege, been preserved. They did well. No experience 
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has taught us, tJiat ii» any otlier course or method than that 
of an hereditau/ crown^ our liberties can be regularly per- 
petuateH and preserved sacred as our hereditary right. An 
ifregular, convulsive movement may be necessary to throw 
rjff an irregular, convulsive disease. But the course of succes- 
sion is the healthy habit of the British constitution. Was it 
that the legislature wanted, at the act for the limitation of 
the crown in the Hanoverian line, drawn through the female 
descendants of James the First, a due sense of the inconven- 
iences of having two or three, or possibly more, foreigners in 10 
succession to the British throne 'I No ! Tht'y had a due sense 
of the evils which might happen from su(;h foreign rule, and 
more than a due sense of them. But a more decisive proof 
cannot be given of the full conviction of the British nation, 
that the principles of the Revolution did not authorize them 
to elect kings at their pleasure, and without any attention 
to the ancient fundamental })rinciples of our government, than 
their continuing to adopt a plan of hereditary Protestant 
succession in the old line, with all the tlangers and all the in- 
conveniences of its being a foreign line full before their eyes, 20 
and operating with the utmost force upon their minds. 

A few years ago I should be ashamed to overload a matter, 
so capabh; of supporting itself, by the then unne(;essary 
support of any argument ; but this seditious, unconstitutional 
doctrine is now publi(;ly taught, avowed, and printed. The 
dislike I feel to revolutions, the signals for which have so 
often been given from pulpits ; the .spirit of change that is 
gone abroad; the total contempt which })revails with you, and 
may come to prevail with u.s, of all ancient institutions, when 
set in opposition to a present sense of convenience, or to the 30 
bent of a present inclination : all these considerations make 
it not unadvisable, in my opinion, to call back our attention 
to the true principles of our own domestic laws ; that you, 
my French frievd, should begin to know, and that we should 
continue to cherish them. We ought not, on either side of 
the water, to suffer ourselves to be imposed upon by the 
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counterfeit wai*os which .some ])ei‘.son.s, by a double fraud, 
export, to you in illicit bottoms a.s raw commodities of British 
growtli, though wholly alien to our soil, in order afterwards 
to smuggle them l)ack again into this country, manufactured 
after the nmvest Paris fashion of an improved liberty. 

The people of England will not ape the fashions they have 
never ti ied ; noi* go back to tho.se wliich they have found 
mischievous on trial. '^Phev look upon the legal hereditary 
succession of their crown as among their rights, not as among 
10 their wrongs ; a.s a l>enclit, not as a grievance ; as a security 
for theii' liberty, not as a badge ()f servitude. They look on 
the frame of their commonwealth, suck as it stamh^ to be of 
ine.stiniable value, ; and they conceive the undisturbed succe.s- 
sion of the crown to be a ]>ledge of the stability and per- 
]ietuity of all the other membeis of our constitution. 

1 .shall beg leave, before T go any further, to take notice of 
some ])altry artillce.s, which the abettors of election as the 
only lawful title t.o the crown, are ready to em]>loy, in order 
to render the su])port of the just ]U’inciples of our (‘onstitu- 
20 tion a task sonnnvhat iiividiou.s. The.se sophisters substitute 
a (ictitious cause, and feigned personages, in whose favour 
they suj)pose you engage<l, whent'ver you defend the inherit- 
able nature of the ciown. It is common with them to dis- 
pute a.s if they were in a conllict with .some of tho.se exjdoded 
fanatics of slavery, who formerly maintained, what I believe 
no creature now maintain.s, ‘that the crown is held by divine, 
hereditary, and indefeasible right.’ — These old fanatics of 
. single arbitrary power dogmatized as if hereditary royalty 
was the only lawful government in the world, just as our new 
30 fanatics of popular arbitrary power maintain that a ])opular 
eh'ction is the sole lawful source of authority. The old pre-. 
rogative enthusia.sts, it is true, did sja^cula^e foolishly, and 
perhaps im])inusly too, as if monarchy had more of a divine 
.sanction tlian any other mode of government ; and as if a 
right to govern by inheritance were in strictness indefeasible 
in every person, who should be found in the succession to a 
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throne, and under every circumstance, which no civil or 
politi call right can be. But an absurd opinion concerning tlie 
king’s hereditary right to the crown does not prejudice one 
tbat is rational, and bottomed upon solid princi])les of law and 
policy. If all the absurd theories of lawyers and divines 
were to vitiate the objects in which they are convt'rsant, we 
should have no law, and no religion, h‘ft in tln^ Avorld. But 
an absurd theory on one side of a question foi jns no justifica- 
tion for alleging a false fact, oj‘ promulgating mischievous 
maxims, on the othei’. 10 

Thr second (‘laim of the Revolution Society is ‘a right of 
cashiering their governois for wiseomhrt.^ IVrhaps the ap- 
prehensions our ancestors enbutaiued of forming such a pre- 
cedent as that ‘of cashiering for misconduct,’ was the cause 
that the declaration of the act which inqdit'd the abdication 
of King dames, was, if it had any fault, rather too guarded, 
and too circumstantial." But all this guard, and all this 
accumulation of circumstances, serves to shew the spirit 
of caution which ])redominat(Ml in the national councils, 
in a situation in which men iriitati'd by oppression, and 20 
elevated by a triumph over it, are ajit to aliandon thern- 
sedves to violent and extreme (tourses : it shews th(‘ anxiety 
of the great men who inilucnced the conduct of atVairs at 
that great event, to make the Revolution a jiarcnt of setth‘- 
ment, and not a nursery of future revolutions. 

No government could star*d a moment, if it could be > 
blown down with anything so loose and indefinite ns an 
opinion of * mucomhict.^ They who le<l at lh(‘ Revolution, 
grounded tln^ virtual abdication of King James upon no 
such light ami uncertain ])rinciple. They charged him 30 

* ‘That King .Tamos the second, h.aving ondeavonrnd to snhrvrt ike 
constitution of the,kin"«loni, by breaking tlic oriinual contract between 
king and people, and by the advice of Jesuits, and other wicked persons, 
having violated the. fnndamentat la\v.s,and hacinn withdrawn hminlf out 
of the kingdom^ hath abdicated the government, and the throne is thereby 
vacant^ 
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with nothing less than a design, eonliniied by a multitude 
of illegal ovei't acts, to subvert the Protestant chitf'ch and 
statCy and their fundamental, unquestionable laws and liber- 
ties : they charged him with having broken the original 
contract between king and people. This was more than 
misconduct. A grave and over-ruling necessity obliged 
them to take the step they took, and took with infinite 
reluctance, as under that most rigorous of all laws. Their 
trust for the future preservation of the constitution was 
10 not in future revolutions. The grand policy of all their 
regulations was to render it almost imjmacticable for any 
futui’e sover(*ign to compel the states of the kingdom to 
have again recourse to those violent remedies. They left 
the crown what, in the eye and estimation of law, it had 
ever been, perfectly irresponsible. In ordei’ to lighten the 
crown still further, they aggravated responsibility on ministers 
of state. By the statute of the 1st of king William, sess. 2nd, 
called ‘ the act for declaring the rights and liberties of the 
subject, and for settling the succession of the crown^ they 
20 enacted, that the ministers should serve the crown on the 
terms of that declaration. They .secured soon after the 
frequent meetings of pari i ament, by which the whole govern- 
ment would be under the constant inspection and active 
control of the pojndar rcprtssentatives and of tlu‘ magnates 
of the kingdom. In the next great constitutional act, that 
of the 1 2th and 13th of King William, for the further 
limitation of the crown, and iteUer securing the rights and 
liberties of tht subject, they provided, ‘that no pardon 
under the great seal of England should be pleadable to 
30 impeachment by the commons in parliament.’ The rule 
laid down for government in the Declaration Right, the 
constant ins|>ection of parliament, the ])ra'ctical claim of 
impeachment, they thouglit intinitely a better security not 
only for their lonstitutional liberty, but against the vices 
■ of administration, than the reservation of a right so difficult 
in the practice, so uncertain in the issue, and often so 
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mischievous in the consequences, as that of * cashiering 
their gof ernors.’ ^ ^ ^ • 

•.Dr. Price, in this sermon ,^xonuemns very properly the 
practice of gross, adulatory addresses to kings. Instead of 
this fulsome style, he proposes that his majesty should be 
told, on occasions of congratulation, that ‘ he is to consider 
himself as more pro})erly the servant than the sovereign of 
his people.’ For a compliment, this new form of address 
does not seem to be very soothing. Those who are servants, 
in name, as well as in eltect, do not like to be told of their 10 
situation, their duty, and their obligations. The slave, in the 
old play, tells his master, ‘ 1 1 aec commernoratio est qiutsi expro- 
bratioJ [This reminder sonnds like a reproach.] Jt is not 
pleasant as compliment ; it is not wholesome as instruction. ' 
After all, if the king were to bring himself to echo this new 
kiiul of address, to adopt it in terms, and even to take the 
appellation of Servant of the People as his royal style, how 
either he or we should be much mended by it, 1 cannot 
imagine. 1 have seen very assuming letters, signed, ‘Your 
most obedient, humble servant.’ The proudest domination 20 
that ever was endured on earth took a title of still greater 
humility than that which is now pro})osed for sovereigns by 
the Apostle of Liberty. Kings and nations were trampled 
upon by the foot of one calling himselt ‘the Servant of Ser- 
vants and mandates for deposing sovereigns were sealed with 
the signet of ‘the Fisherman.’ ^ 

I should have considered albthis as no more than a sort of 
flippant vain discourse, in which, as in an unsavoury fume, 
several persons suffer the spirit of liberty to evaporate, if it 
were not ])lainly in suj>port of the idea, and a part of the 30 
scheme, of ‘cashiering kings for misconduct.’ In that light 
it is worth sohie*obser\’ation. 

Kings, in one sense, are undoubtedly the servants of the 
people, because their power has no other rational end than 
that of the general advantage ; but it is not true that they are, 

P. 22, 23, 24. 
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ill the ordiiifiiy Misuse (by onr coiistitiilioii, at least) any thing 
like servants ; the essence of whose situation is to obey the 
cnininands of some otlier, and to bo roinovcabic at pVasure. 
lint tlie king of Creat Britain obeys no other person ; all 
other jiersons aj*e individually, and collectively too, under him, 
and owe to him a legal obedience. The law, which knows 
neither to flatter nor to insult, calls this high magistrate, not 
our servant, as this humble J)i vine calls him, but ^ our sove- 
reign Lord the King and we, on our parts, have learned to 
‘10 speak only the ])rim{tive language of the law, and not the 
confused ja.rgon of tludr Habylonijin ])ul])its. 

As he is not to obey us, but as we are to obey the law in 
him, our constitution has made no sort of jirovision towards 
rendering liim, as a sm’vant, in any degree responsible. Our 
constitution knows nothing of a magistrate like the ./^.v^/c/ctof 
Arragon ; nor of any court legally a])pointcd, nor of any 
ju’ocess legally settled for submitting the king to the reH])on- 
sibility belonging to all servants. In this he is not distin- 
guished from the commons ami the lords ; who, in their 
20 sevei'al pu])li{^ ca])a(aties, can never be called to an account 
for their conduct ; although the Revolution Society chooses 
to assei’t, in direct opj)osition to one of the wisest and most 
I beautiful ])arts of our constitution, that ‘a king is no more 
than the first servant of the publics, (ueatcd by it, and 
responsible to it.’ 

[11 would our ancestors at the Revolution have deserved 
their fame for wisdom, 'if th^y had found no security for 
their freedom, but in rendm ing their government feeble in its 
operations, and pre(;arious in its tenure ; if they had been 
30 able to contrive no lH‘tter remedy against arlntraiy power 
than civil confusion. Let these gentlemen state who that 
representaiire public is to whom they will aifii’iL the king, as 
a servant, to be responsible. It will be then time enough for 
im‘ to ])rodiice to them the positive statute law which affirms 
that he is not. 

The ceremony of cashiering kings, of which these gentle- 
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men talk so much at their ease, can rarel}^, if ever, be per- 
formed vjithout force. It then becomes a case of war, and 
not of constitution. I^aws are commanded to hold their 
tongues amongst arms; and tribunals fall to the groui^ with 
the peace they are no longer able to uphold. The Revoli!jtion 
of 1G88 was obtained by a just wa.r, in the only cas^' in 
which any war, and much more a civil wiir, can be just/ 
‘Jiista bella quibus necessana* [Wars are jmt when they 
are nnavoidahle\ The question of dethroning, nr, if these 
gentlemen like the phrase better, ‘cashiering’ kings, will 10 
always be, as it has always been, an extraordinary ques- 
tion of state, and wholly out of the law ; a question (like 
all other questions of state) of dispositions, and of means, 
and of probable conse(|uences, rather than of positive rights. 

As it was not made for common abuses, so it is not to be 
agitated by common minds. The speculative line of de- 
marcation, whc'ie obedience ought to end, and resistance 
must begin, is faint, obscure, and not easily definable. It is 
not a single act, or a .single event, which determines it. 
(Governments must be abused and deranged indeed, before it 20 
can be thought of ; and the prospect of the future must be 
Jis bad as the ex])erience of the pa.st. When things are in 
that lamentable condition, the nature of the disea.se is to 
indicate the remedy to those whom nature has qualified to 
administer in extremities this critical, ambiguous, bitter 
potion to a distempered state. T^ies and occasions, and 
provocations, will teach their » own les.soiia. 'J’he wise will 
determine from the gravity of the case ; the irritable from 
sensibility to oppression ; the high-minded fiom di.sdain and 
indignation at abusive power in unworthy hands ; the brave 30 
and bold from the love of honourable danger in a generous 
cause : but, Wltli'^or without right, a revolution will be the 
very last resource of the thinking and the good. 

The third head of right, asserted by the pulpit of the Ohl 
Jewry, namely, the ‘right to form a government for our- 
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selv^e^’ lias, at least, as little countenance from any thing 
clone al^ tli^ Kevolutiun, either in precedent or pri/Aciple, as 
the twd of their claims. The Revolution was made to 
preserve our ancient iiulisjm table laws and liberties, and that 
ancidnt constitution of government which is our only security 
daw and liberty. If you arc desirous of knowing the 
spirit <jf our constitution, and the i>olicy which predominated 
in that great period which has securetl it to this hour, pray 
look for botli in our histories, in our records, in our acts of 
10 parliament, and journals of parliament, and not in the sermons 
of the Old .Jewry, and the after-dinmu* toasts of the Revolu- 
tion Society. Til the former you will find other ideas and 
another language. Such a claim is as ill-suited to our temper 
and wishes as it is unsupported by any a]>pearance of authority. 
The very idea of the fabrication of a new government is 
enough to till us with disgust and horror. We wished at the 
period of the Revolution, and do now wish, to derive all we 
possess as an inheritance from our forefathers. Upon that 
body and stock of inheritance we have taken care not to 
0 inoculate any scion alien to the naturii of the original plant. 
All the r(iformati<ms we have hitherto made, havii proceeded 
upon th<‘ princi])le of reference to anthpiity ; and I hope, nay 
r am jicrsuiuh'd, that all those which ])ossibly may be made 
hereafter, will be carefully formed upon analogical precedent, 
authority, and example. 

Our oldest reformation is that of Magna Oharta. You will 
see that Sir Edward (hke, thr.t great oracle of our law, and 
indeed all the great men who follow him, to Blackstone,* 
are industrious to prove the pedigree of our liberties They 
30 endeavour to prove, that the ancient charter, the Magna 
Chartii of King .lohn, was connected with another positive 
charter from Henry 1. and that both the one and the other 
were nothing more than a re-affirmance of the still more 
ancient standing law of the king<lom. In the matter of fact, 
for the greater part, these authors appear to be in the right ; 

* See Blackstone’s Magna Oharta, printed at Oxford, 1759. 
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perhaps not always : Imt if the lawyers mistake in some 
particulars, it proves my ]X)sition still the more strongly ; 
be.caiise it demonstratos tlic powerful pvepoKssession towards 
aijtiqiiity, with which the minds of all our laAvyers and 
legislators, and of all the ])eople whom they wish to influ- 
ence, have been always filled ; and the stationary policy of 
this kingdom in considering their most sacred rights and 
franchises as an inharitmwe. 

In the famous law of the 3rd of Charles 1. called the 
Petition of liicjhtj the ])arliamcnt says to the king, ‘ Your 10 
subjects have mhcrited tin’s freedom,’ claiming their franchises, 
not on abstract })rincij)les as the ‘rights of men,’ but as the 
rights of Englishmen, and as a patrimony derived from their 
forefathers. St;lden, and the other profoundly learned men, 
who drew this petition of right, were as well accpiaiiited, at 
least, with all the general theories concerning the ‘rights of 
men,’ as any of the diseoursers in our ])ulpits, or on your 
tribune ; full as well as T>r. Price, or as the Abbe Sieyes. 
But, for reasons worthy of that practical wisdom which 
su])erseded their theoretic science, they ])r('fcrred this posi- 20 
tive, recorded, hereditary title to all which can be dear to the 
man and the citizen, to that vague speculative right, which 
exposed their sure inheritance to be scrambled for and torn 
to pieces by every wild litigious H])irit. 

The same policy pervades all the laws which have since 
been made for the preservation of our liberties. In the 1st 
of William and Mary, in tl^e famous statute, called the 
Lleelaration of Riglit, the two houses utter not a syllable of 
‘a right to frame a government for themselves.’ Yon will 
see, that their whole care was to secure the religion, laws, 30 
and liberties, that had been long possessed, and had been 
lately endangertxb ‘Taking* into their most serious con- 
sideration the best means for making such an establishment, 
that their religion, laws, and liberties might not be in danger 
of being again subverted,’ they auspicate all their proceedings, 

1 W. and M. 
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by stating as some of tiiose best means, ‘ in iha first place^ to do 
‘as their ancestors in like cases have usually done for vindi- 
cating tJieir ancient rights and liberties, to declare 
then they pray the king and queen, ‘that it may be declared 
and enacted, tliat all and singular the rights and liberties 
asserted and declared are tin? true ancient and indubitable 
rights and lil)erties of the people of this kingdom/ 

You will observe, that from Magna (^harta to the De- 
claration of Right, it has been the uniform policy of our 

10 constitution to claim and assert our liberties, as an entailed 
inheritance derived to us from our forefathers, and to be 
transmitted to our posterity ; as an estate specially belonging 
to the peo])ie of this kingdom without any rt^ference what- 
ever to any other more general or prioi' right. By this 
means our constitution preserves an unity in so great a 
diversity of its parts. We have an inl)eritable crown ; an 
inheritable peerage ; and an house of commons iind a people 
iidmi’iting privileges, franchises, and liberties, from a long 
line of ancestors. 

20 This policy appears to me to be the result of profound re- 
flection ; or rather the happy effect of following nature, which 
is wisdom without reflection, and above it. A spirit of inno- 
vation is generally the result of a .selfish temper and confined 
views. Peo])le will not look forward to ])osterity, who never look 
hackwanl to tlieir ancestors. Besides, the })eople of England 
well know, that the idea of inheritance furnishes a sure prin- 
ciple of conservation, and a svu’e ]»rinciple of transmission ; 
without at all exeludiiig a juineijde of imiuovement. It 
leaves acquisition free ; but it secures wliat it acquires. 

30 Whatever advantages are obtained by a state ])roceeding on 
these maxims, are lockc'd fa.st as in a sort of family settle- 
ment ; grasped as in a kiinl of mortmain fopever. By a con- 
stitutional policy, working after the pattern of nature, we 
receive, we liold, we transmit our goveniment and our privi- 
leges, ill the same maimer in which we enjoy and transmit 
our property and our lives. The institutions of policy, the 
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goods of fortune, the gifts of Providence, are handed down, 
to us and from us, in the same course and order. Our political 
system fe placed in a just correspondence and symmetry with 
the order of the world, and with the mode of existence decreed 
! to a permanent body composed of transitory parts ; wherein, 
by the disposition of a stupendous wisdom, moulding to- 
gether the great mysterious incorporation of the human race, 
the whole, at one time, is never old, or middle-aged, or young, 
but in a condition of unchangeable constancy, moves on 
through the varied tenour of perpetual decay, fall, renovation, 10 
and progression. Thus, by preserving the method of nature 
in the conduct of the state, in what we im])rove, we are never 
wliolly new ; in what we retain we arc never wholly obsolete. 

By adhering in this manner and on those principles to our 
forefathers, we are guided not by the su})erstition of anti- 
cpiarians, but by the spirit of jdiilosophic analogy. In this 
choice of inheritance we have given to our fi ame of polity the 
image of a relation in blood ; binding up the constitution of 
our country Avitli our dearest domestic ties ; adopting our 
fundamental laws into the bosom of our family alfections ; 20 
keeping inseparable, and cherisliing with the warmth of all 
their combined and mutually reflected charities, our state, 
our hearths, our sepulchres, ami our altars. 

Til rough the same plan of a (conformity to nature in our 
artificial institutions, and by calling in the aid of her uiiei ring 
and powerful instincts, to fortify the fallible and feeble con- 
trivances of our reason, we have derived several other, and 
those no small benefits, from considering our liberties in 
the light of an inheritance. Always acting as if in the pres- 
ence of canonized forefathers, the spirit of freedom, leading 30 
in itself to misndc and excess, is tempered with an awful 
gravity. "JJhig^ idea of a liberal descent inspires us with a 
sense of habitual native dignity, wdiich prevents that ufistart 
insolence almost inevitably adluu-ing to and disgracing those 
who are the first acquirers of any distinction. By this means 
our liberty becomes a noble freedom. It carries an imposing 
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and majestic aspect. It has a pedigree and illustrating 
ancestors. It has its bearings and its ensigns armorial. It 
has its gallery of portraits ; its monumental inscriptions ; its 
records, evidences, and titles. We procure leverence to our 
civil institutions on the princij)le upon which nature teaches 
us to revere individual men ; on account of their age ; and on 
account of those from whom they are descended. All your 
sophisters cannot proiliicc any thing better adapted to pre- 
serve a ratioi}al and manly freedom than the course that we 
10 have pursued, who have chosen our nature rather than our 
speculations, our breasts ratlier than our inventions, for the 
great conservatories and magazines of our rights and privi- 
leges. 

You might, if you pleased, have profited of our example, 
and have given to your recovered freedom a corrcsjxmdent 
dignity. Your piivileges, though discontinued, were not lost 
to memory. Your constitution, it is true, whilst you were 
out of possession, suffered wa.ste and dilapidation ; but you 
possessed in some parts the walls, and in aH the foundations, 
20 of a noble and venerable lastle. You might have repaired 
those walls ; yon might have built on those old foundations. 
Your constitution was suspended before it was perfected ; 
but you had the elements of a constitution very nearly as 
good as could be wished, in your old states yon possessed that 
variety of parts corresponding with the various descriptions 
of which your community w;is hapjiily' com])Osed ; you had 
all that combination, and all tliat op}>osition of interests, you 
had that action and countciuction which, in the natural and 
in the political world, from the reciprocal struggle of dis- 
30 cordant j)owcrs, draws out the hannony^ of the universe. 
These opposed and conflicting interests, which you considered 
as so great a blemish in your old and in our present constitu- 
tion, interpose a salutary check to all }n’eci])itate resolutions; 
they render deliberation a matter not of choice, but of 
necessity ; they make all change a subject of compromise^ 
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which naturally begets moderation ; they produce tempera- 
ments^ preventing the sore evil of harsh, crude, unqualified 
reformations ; and rendering all the headlong exertions of 
arbitrary power, in the few or in the many, for ever imprac- 
ticable. Through that diversity of members and interests, 
general liberty had as many securities as there were separate 
views in the several orders ; whilst by pressing down the 
whole by the weight of a real monarchy, the separate parts 
wmdd have been prevented from warping and starting from 
their allotted places. 10 

You had all these advantages in your ancient states ; but 
you chose to act as if you had never been moulded into civil 
society, and had everything to begin anew. You began ill, 
because you began by despising everything that belonged to 
you. You set up your trade without a capital. If the last 
generations of your country appeared witliout much lustre in 
your eyes, you might have passed them by, and derived your 
claims from a more early race of ancestors. Under a pious 
predilection for those ancestors, your imaginations woidd have 
realized in them a standard of virtue and wisdom, beyond the 20 
vulgar practice of the hour and you would have risen with 
the example to whose imitation you aspired. Respecting your 
forefathers, you would have been taught to resj)ect your- 
selves. You would not have chosen to considei- the French as a 
people of yesterday, as a nation of low-hov]i servile wretches 
until the emancipating year of 1789. In order to furnish, at 
the expense of your honour, an excuse to your apologists here 
for several enormities of yctirs, you would not have been 
content to be represented as a gang of Maroon slaves, suddenly 
broke loose from the house of bondage, and therefore to be 30 
pardoned for your abuse of the liberty to which you were not 
accustomed |ind ill fitted. Would it not, my worthy friend, 
have been wisef to have you thought, what 1, for one, always 
thought you, a generous and gallant nation, long misled to 
your disadvantage by your high and romantic sentiments of 
fidelity, honour, and loyalty ; that events had been unfavour- 
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able to you, but that you were not enslaved through any 
illiberal or servile disposition ; that in your most devoted 
submission, you were actuated by a principle of public spirit, 
and that it was your country you worshipped, in the person 
of your king ? Had you made it to be understood, that in the 
delusion of this amiable error you had gone further than your 
wise ancestors ; that you were resolved to resume your 
ancient })rivileges, whilst you preserved the spirit of your 
ancient and your recent loyalty and honour ; or, if diffident 
]0 of yourselves, and not clearly discerning the almost obliter- 
at(Hl (constitution of your ancestors, you had looked to your 
neighbours in this land, who had kept alive the ancient prin- 
ciples and models of the old common law of Europe meliorated 
and adapted to its ])resent stjite — by following wise examples 
you would have given new examples of wisdom to the world. 
You would have rendered the cause of liberty venerable in 
the eyes of every worthy mind in every nation. You would 
have shamed despotism from the cai th, by showing that free- 
dom was not only reconcilable, but as, when well disciplined 
20 it is, auxiliary to law. You would have had an uno])preasive 
but a productive revenue. Yon would have had a flourishing 
commercce to feed it. You would have had a free constitutiem; 
a potent monarchy ; a disciplined army ; a reformed and 
venerated clergy ; a mitigated, but spirited nobility, to lead 
your virtue, not to overlay it ; you would have had a liberal 
order of commons, to emulate and to recruit that nobility ; 
you would have had a ])rotected, satisfied, laborious, and 
obedient people, taught to .seek ,ind to recognize the happiness 
that is to be found by virtue in all conditions ; in which con- 
30 sists the true moral equality of mankind, and not in that 
monstrous fiction, which, by inspiring false ideas and vain 
expectations into men destined to travel in the obscure walk 
of laborious life, serves only to aggravate and embitter that 
real inequality, which it never can remove and which the 
order of civil life establishes as much for the benefit of those 
whom it must leave in an humble state, as those whom it is 
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able to exalt to a condition more splendid, but not more 
happy. You had a smooth and easy career of felicity and 
glory laM open to you, beyond anything recorded in the 
hfstory of the world ; but you have shewn that difficulty is 
gbod for man. 

Compute your gains : see what is got by those extrava- 
gant and presumptuous speculations which liave taught your 
leaders to despise all their predecessors, and all their contem- 
poraries, and even to despise themselves, until the moment 
in which they became truly despicable. By following those 10 
false lights, France has bought undisguised calamities at a 
higher price than any nation has purcliascd the most unequi- 
vocal blessings. France has bought poverty by crime ! 
France has not sacrificed her virtue to her interest ; but she has 
abandoned her interest, that she might prostitute her virtue. 

All other nations have begun the fabric of a new government, 
or the reformation of an old, by establisliing originally, or by 
enforcing with greater exactness, some rif es or other of re- 
ligion. All other people have laid the foundations of civil 
freedom in severer manners, and a system of a more austere 20 
and masculine morality. France, when she let loose the 
reins of regal autliority, doubled the licence of a ferocious 
dissoluteness in manners, and of an insolent irreligion in 
opinions and practices ; and has extended through all ranks 
of life, as if she were communicating some privilege, or 
laying open some secluded benefit, all the unha])py corrup- 
tions that usually >vere the disease of wealth and power. 
This is one of the ne^v principjes of e((uality in France. 

France, hy the perfidy of her leadex-s, has utterly disgraced 
the tone of lenient council in the cabinets of princes, and 30 
disarmed it of its most potent topics. She has sanctified 
the dark suspicious maxims of tyrannous distrust ; and 
taught kings to tremble at (\yhat will hereafter be called) the 
delusive plausibilities of moral politicians. (Sovereigns will 
consider those who advise them to place an unlimited con- 
fidence in their people, as subverters of their thrones ; as 
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traitors who aim at their destruction, by leading their easy 
good-nature, under specious pretences, to admit combina- 
tions of bold and faithless men into a participation of their 
power. This alone, if there were nothing else, is an irre- 
parable calamity to you and to mankind. Bemember that 
your parliament of Paris told your king, that in calling the 
states together, ho had nothing to fear but the prodigal excess 
of their zeal in providing for the support of the throne. It is 
right that these men should hide their heads. It is right that 
10 they should bear their part in the ruin which their counsel has 
brought on their sovereign and their country. Sucli sanguine 
declarations t(uid to lull authority asleep ; to encourage it 
rashly to engage in perilous adventures of untried policy ; to 
neglect those provisions, pre])arations, and ])recautions, which 
distinguish benevolence from imbecility ; and without which 
no man can answer for the salutary etTect of any abstract plan 
of government or of freedom. For want of these, they have 
seen the medicine of the state corrupted into its poison. 
They have seen the French rel)el against a mild and lawful 
20 monarch, with more fury, outrage, and insult, than ever any 
people has been known to rise against the most illegal 
usurper, or the most sanguinary tyrant. Their resistance 
was made to concession ; their revolt was from protection ; 
their bhnv was aimed at an hand holding out graces, favours, 
and immunities. 

This was unnatural. The rest is in order. They have 
found their punishment in their success. Jjaws overturned ; 
trib\mals subverted ; industry without vigour ; commerce 
expiring ; the revenue nnpai<l, yet the people impoverished ; 
30 a church pillage<l, and a state not relieved ; civil and military 
anarchy mad(^ the constitution of the kingdom'; every thing 
human and divine sacrificed to the idol of public credit, and 
national bankruptcy the consequence ; and to crown all, 
the y)apc‘r securities of new, jmecarious, toftering power, the 
discredited paper securities of impoverished fraud, and 
beggared rapine, hold out as a currency for the support of 
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an emj)ire, in lieu of the two great recognised species that 
represent the lasting conventional credit of mankind, which 
(lisappeftrcd and hid themselves in the earth from whence 
they came, when the principle of pro])erty, whose crea- 
tures and representatives they are, was systematically 
subverted. 

AVero all these dreadful things necessary ? Were they the 
inevitable results of the desperate struggle of determined 
j)atriots, compelled to wade through blood and tumult, to 
the quiet shore of a trampnl and ])ros})erous liberty ? No ! 10 
nothing like it. The fresh ruins of France, which shock our 
feelings wherever we can turn our eyes, arc not the devasta- 
tion of civil war ; they are the sad but instructive monuments 
of rash and ignorant counsel in time of ])rofound peace. 
They are the display of inconsiderate and presumptuous, 
because unresisted and irresistible authority. The persons 
who have thus wjuandered away the ])recious Invasurc of 
their crimes, the j)ersonM who have made this prodigal and 
wild waste of public evils (the last stake reserved for the 
ultimate ransom of the state) Iiave met in their progress with 20 
little, or rather with no op|:K>sition at all. Their wdiole 
march was more like ;i triumphal processif)n than the pro- 
gress of a war. Their pioneers have gone before them, and 
demolished and laid every thing level at their feet. Not one 
drop of their blood have they shed in tlu; cause of the 


co\uitry they have ruined. They have made no saci ifices to 
their jU’ojccd^Df^cater consecpience than their shoehuckles, 
whilst theJaHKiiprisoning their king, murdering their 
fellow citiz€^^^^^kthing in tears, and plunging in poverty 
and distres^^^^^w of worthy men and worthy families. 3( 
Their cruel^^^^^^w'en been the base result of fear. L 
has been tlte^^^^^^their sense of perfect safet>^^ 
authorizing tre^^^^H|l3beries, ra]}cs, assass^Vii^^jS 
slaughters, and>bun^^^^^o^hout their hara^^^pgStp 
But the cause of all w^^^^H|||||||||k|y)eginninjiM^SI^i 


This unforced choice^ 
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fore, if an Assembly is viciously or feebly composed in a 
very great part of it, iiothiug but such a suj)reme degree of 
virtue as very rarely appears in the world, and for that 
reason cannot enter into calculation, will pi event the men of 
talents disseminated through it from becoming only the 
expert instruments of absurd projects. Tf, what is the more 
likely event, instead of that unusual degree of virtue, they 
should be actuated by sinister ambition and a lust of mere- 
tricious glory, then the feeble ])art of the Assembly, to whom 
at first they conform, becomes in its turn the dupe and 10 
instrument of their designs. In this ])()litical trafiic the 
leaders will be obliged to bow to the ignorance of their 
followers, and tlie followers to become subservient to the 
worst designs of their leaders. 

To secure any degr(‘e of sobriety in the p)’opositi(u\s made 
by the leaders in any public assembl}^ they ought to respect, 
in some degree perhaps to f(‘ar, those whom they conduct. 

To be led any otherwise than blindly, tlie followers must be 
qualified, if not for actors, at least forjudges ; they must also 
be judges of natural weight and authority. Nothing can 20 
secure a steady and modeiate conduct in such asscmblie.s, 
but that the body of them .shotild be i‘e.s])ectably comj)osed, 
in point of condition in life, of permanent j)ro])erty, of 
education, and of sinili habits as enlaigo rind liberalize the 
understanding. 

In the calling of the states general of France, the first 
thing which struck me, was^ a gr(‘at departing" from the 
ancient course. I found the repn'scntation for the Third 
Estate composed of six hundre<l jiersons. They were equal 
in number to the re])resenlatives of both of the other order.s. 30 
If the orders were to act separately, the number wouhl not, 
beyond' the* cciisi<leration of the ex])ejise, be of much 
moment. But when it became apparent that the three 
orders were to be incited down into one, the jiolicy and 
necessary effect of this numerous representation became 
obvious. A very small desertion from either of the other two 
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orders must throw the power of both into the hands of the 
third. In fact, tlie wliole power of the state was soon resolved 
into that body. Its due composition became therefore of 
infinitely the jrreater importance. 

Judge, Sir, of my surprise, wlien T found that a very great 
proportion f)f the Assembly (a majority, I believe, of the 
members who attend(‘d) was (;om})r).sed of practitioners in the 
law. It was comj)os(Ml not of distinguished magistrates, who 
had given pledges to their country of their science, prudence, 
10 and integrity ; not of leading advocates, tlie glory of the bar; 
not of renowne<l profes.sors in univeisities but for the far 
greater part, as it must in sucli a number, of the inferior, 
unlearned, mechanical, merely instrunumtal mend^ers of the 
profession. "J'here were distinguished exceptions ; but the 
general composition was of obscure provindal advocates, of 
stewards of i)etty local jurisdiclions, country attornies, nota- 
ries, and the whole train of tluj minisUus of municipal litiga- 
tion, the foinentors and conductors of thejudty war of village 
vexation. Fi'om the moment I read tlie list 1 saw distinctly, 
20 and veiy nearly as it has hapj>ened, all that was to follow. 

The degree of estimation in which any profession is held 
becomes .the standaid of tin; e.stimation in which the profes- 
sors Iiold themselves. Wliatever the ])ersonal merits of 
many individual lawyers might have been, and in many it was 
undoubtedly very considerable, in that military kingdom, no 
part of the profession had been much r(‘gardod, except the 
highe.st of all, who often united to tht'ir ])rofossional offices 
great family splendoni-, and were invested with great power 
and authority, 'riicse certainly were highly respected, and 
30 even with no small degree of awe. Tlie next rank was not 
much est(!(*me<l ; the mechanical ])art wa,s in a very low 
degree of repute. 

Whenever the supreme authority is invested in a body so 
compo.sed, it must evidently proiluce the ’consequences of 
supreme authority placed in the hands of men not taught 
habitually to respect themselves ; who had no previous 
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fortune in character at stake ; vvlio could not be expected to 
bear with moderation, or to conduct with discretion, a power 
which they themselves, more than any others, must be sur- 
prised to find in their haiuls. Who could flatter himself that 
these men, suddenly, and, ns it W(;re, by enchantment, 
snatched from the liumblcst rank of subordination, would 
not be intoxicated wit h their unjireparod greatness ? Who 
could conceive, that men who are liabitually meddling, 
daring, subtle, active, of litigious dispositions and unquiet 
minds, would easily fall ba(;k into their old condition of 10 
obscure contention, and laborious, low, unprofitable chicane? 
Wlio could doubt but that, at any expense to tlie state, of 
which they understood nothing, they must pursue their 
private interests, which they understood but too well ? It 
was not an event dejiending on chance or contingency. It 
was inevitable ; it wa.s necessary ; it was planted in the nature 
of things. They must Jom (if their capacity did not permit 
them to lead) in any project whi(;h could procure to them a 
liti(jiom constitution ; whiith could lay o]»en to them those in- 
numerable lucrative jobs which follow in the tiain of all great 20 
convulsions and revolutions in the state, and ])articularly in 
all great and violent pei niutations of projierty. Was it to be 
expected that they would attend to the stability of jiroperty, 
whoso existence had always de])ended u])on whatever rmidered 
property questionable, ambiguous, and ijisecure? Their 
objects would be enlarged with tluu'r elevation, but their dis- 
position and habits, and mode pf acconqilishing their designs, 
must remain the same. 

Well ! but these men were to be tempered and restrained 
by othei’ (lescri])tions, of more sober minds, and more en- 30 
larged understandings. Were they then to be awed by the 
super-eminent authority and awful dignity of an handful of 
country clowns who liave seats in that Assembly, some of 
whom are said not to be able to read and write ? and by not 
a greater number of traders, who, though somewhat more 
instructed, and more conspicuous in the order of society, 
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had never known anything beyond their counting-house? 
No ! both these descriptions were more formed to be over- 
borne and swayed l»y the intrigues and artifices oi lawyers, 
tlian to become their counteriKnse. With such a dangerous 
disproportion, the whole must needs be governed by them. 
To the faculty of law was joined n pretty considerable pro- 
portion of the faculty of medicine. Tin's faculty had not, 
any more than that of the law, possessed in Franco its just 
estimation. Its professois therefore must liave the qualities 
10 of men not habituated to sentiments of dignity. But sup- 
posing fcliey had ranked as they ought to do, and as with us 
they do actually, the sides of sick beds are not tlie academies 
for forming statesmen and legislators. Then came the dealers 
in stocks and funds, who must be eager, at any expense, to 
change their ideal paper wealth for the more solid substance 
of land. these were joined men of other descriptions, 
from whom as little knowledge of or attention to the interests 
of a great state was to be expected, and as little r(‘gard to the 
stability of any institution ; men formed to be instruments, 
20 not controls. Sudi in geneml was the composition of the 
T^ers Etat in the National Assembly ; in which was scarcely 
to be perceived the slightest traces of what we call the 
natural landed interest of the country. 

We know that the British house of commons, without 
shutting its doors to any merit in any class, is, by the sure 
operation {)f adequate caus(‘s, filial with every thing illustrious 
in rank, in descent, in hereditary and in acquired opulence, 
in cultivated talents, in military, civil, naval, and i>olitic dis- 
tinction, that the country can afford. But supj^osing, what 
30 hardly can be .sup])osed as a case, that the house of commons 
should be composed in the same manner with the Tiers Etat 
in France, would this tlominion of (chicane bo borne with 
patience, or even conceived without horror? (rod forbid I 
should insinuate any thing derogatory to ' that profession, 
which is another priesthood, administering the rites of 
sacred justice. But whilst T revere men in the functions 
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which belong to them, atid would do as much as one man can 
do, to prevent their exclusion from any, 1 cannot, to flatter 
them, gife the lie to nature. They are good and useful in 
the composition ; they must be mischievous if they pre- 
po'nderate so as virtually to become the whole. Their very 
excellence in their peculiar functions may be far from a 
qualification for others. It cannot esca])e observation, that 
when men are too much confined to professional and faculty' 
habits, and, as it were, inveterate in the recurrent einplo}'- 
ment of that narrow circle, they are rather disabled than 10 
qualified for whatever depends on the knowhMlge of inankind, 
on experience in mixed aftairs, on a comprehensive connected 
view of the various com})licated external and internal interests 
which go to the formation of that multifarious thing called a 
state. 

After all, if the house of commons were to have an wholly 
professional and faculty composition, what is the ])ower of 
the house of commons, circumsciibed and shut in by tht‘ 
immoveable barriers of laws, usjiges, positive rules of doctrine 
and practice, counterpoised by the house of lords, and every 20 
moment of its existence at the discretion of the crown to con- 
tinue, prorogue, or dissolve us ? The power of the house of 
commons, direct or indirect, is indeed great ; and long may it 
bo able to preserve its greatness, and the spirit belonging to 
true greatness, at the full ; and it will do so, as long as it can 
keep the breakers of law in India from becoming the makers 
of law for England. The power, however, of the house (d 
commons, when least diminished, is as a drop of water in the 
ocean, compared to that residing in a settled majority of your 
National Assembly. That Assembly, since the destruction 30 
of the orders, has no fundamental law, no strict convention, 
no respected ifsage to restiuin it. Instead of finding them- 
selves obliged to conform to a fixed constitution, they have a 
power to make a» constitution which shall conform to their 
designs. Nothing in heaven or upon earth can serve as a 
control on them. What ouglit to be the heads, the hearts, 
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tlift diapositioiiH, tliat are qualified, or that dare, not only to 
nial^c laws under a fixed constitution, but at one heat to 
sta-ike out a totally new constitution for a great kingdom, and 
in every part of it, from the monarch on the throne to the 
vestry of a parish ? But — * Fools rush in where angels fear lo 
treads In such a state of unbounded power, for undefined 
and undefinable purposes, the evil of a moral and almost 
physical ina])titude of the man to the function must be the 
great('st we can conceive to happen in the management of 
10 human affairs. 

Having considered the conipositioii of the third estate as 
it sto(jd in its original frame, 1 took a view of the represen- 
tatives of the clergy. There too it apj)eared, that full as little 
regard was had to the general security of j)i ()perty, or to the 
aptitude of the de})uties for their public purposes, in the 
jn inciples of their election. That election was so contrived 
as to send a very large pro|)ortion of mere country curates to 
the great and arduous woik of new-modelling a state; men 
who never had seen the state so much as in a picture ; men 
20 who knew nothing of the woibl beyond the bounds of an 
obscure village ; who, immersed in hopeless poverty, could 
rc^gard all pro])erty, whether secular or ecclesiastical, with no 
other eye than that of envy ; among whom must be many, 
who, for the .smallest ho})e of the meanest dividend in plunder, 
would readily join in any attempts u])on a body of wealth, in 
which they coidd hardly look to have any share, except in a 
general scramble. Instead of balancing the power of the 
active (;hicaners in tlu^ other* a.ssembly, these curates must 
nece.ssarily become the active coadjutors, or at best the passive 
30 insti'uments of those by whom they had been habitually 
guided in tludr ])etty village coiujern.s. They too could hardly 
be the most con.sc'ientious of their kind, who, ])r:isuming u[)oii 
their incompetent understanding, could intrigue for a trust 
which led them from their natural relatiivi to their flocks, 
and their natural spheres of action, to undertake the regenera- 
tion of kingdoms. This preponderating weight being added 
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to the force of the body of chicane in llie 1'iers Etat, com- 
pleted that monieiitinii of ignorance, )’ashnesH, presumption, 
and lusiffof jdutider, which nothing has been able to resist. 

*To observing men it must have appeared from the begin- 
ning, that the majority of the Third Estate, in eoiijunction 
with such a dejiiitation from the clergy as I have described, 
whilst it ])urs\ied the destruction of the nobility, would 
inevitably become subservient to the worst designs of indi- 
viduals in that class. In the s]K)il and humiliation of their 
own order these individuals would ])o.ssess a suiufund for the 10 
pay of their new followeis. To s(pjander away the objects 
which made the ha])piuess of their fellows, would be to them 
no sacrifice at all. 'J urbulent, discontented men of (piality, 
in ])roportion as they are pufle<l up with personal })ride and 
anogance, generally des]>i.se their own order. One of the 
first sym))toms they discover of a selfish ami mischievons ambi- 
tion, is a ])rofligate disivgai’d of a dignity v hich tlu*y ]»artake 
with others. To bo attached to the subdivision, to love the 
little platoon we belong to in soeiety, is the fii’sb ])rinciple 
(the germ as it were) of pnbli(i n1hM‘tions. It is the first link 20 
in the series hy whieh we ]»roc(‘ed towards a love to onr 
country and to mankind. The interests of that portion of 
social arrangement is a trust in the bands of all those who 
C()mpos(‘ it ; and as none but bad men would justify it in 
abiis(', none but traitors would barter it a, wav for their own 
])ersoi 1 al ad vantage. 

There were, in the time of f>nr civil ti*onb1es in England, (I 
do not km)w whether yon liave any sneh in your Assembly 
in France) several ])erson.s, like the then Karl of Holland, who 
by themselves or their families IkuI brought an odiiun on the 30 
throne, by the prodigal di.speiKsation of its bounties towards 
them, who afteryvards joined in the rebellions arising from 
the discontents of which they were themselve.s the cause ; 
men who helped* to subvert that throne t«) which they owed, 
some of them, their existence, othens all that poAver which 
they employed to ruin their benehictfU’. If any hounds are 
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set to tlie rajKieious deiiiaiids of that sort of people, or that 
otliers are j)eriuitteil to partake in the objects they would 
engross, revenge and envy soon fill u]3 the craving v'6id that 
is left in their avarice. Confounded by the complication of 
disteniptu’ed passions, their reason is disturbed ; their views 
become vast and perjdexed; to others inexplicable; to them- 
selves uncertain. They find, on all sides, bounds to their 
unprincipled ambition in any fixed order of things. But in 
the fog and ha/e of confusion all is enlarged, and apj)ear3 
10 without any limit. 

When men of rank sacrifice all ideas of dignity to an ambi- 
tion without a distinct object, and work with low instruments 
and for low ends, the whole composition becomes low and 
base. Does not some! hing like this now a})pear in France? 
Does it not ju'oduce something ignoble and inglorious? a 
kind of meanness in all the pievaleut policy ? a tendency in 
all that is done to lowei* along with individuals all the dignity 
and importance of the state? Other revolutions have been 
conducted by persons, who whilst they attempted or effected 
20 changes in the commonwealth, sanctilietl their ambition by 
advancing the dignity of th(‘ peoj»le whose ]>eace they 
troubled. They had long views. 'Hiey aimed at the rule, 
not at the destruction of their country. They were men of 
great civil, and great military talents, and if the terror, the 
ornament of their age. 'J'hey were not like dew brokers 
contending with each other who could best remedy with 
fraudulent circulation and deprtjciated })a])er the wretchedness 
and ruin brought on their country by tluiir degenerate coun- 
sels. The compliment made to one of the great bad men of 
30 the old stamp (CVomwell) by his kinsman, a favourite poet of 
that time, shows what it was he proposed, and what indeed to 
a great degree he a ccomplished in the success .of Fiis ambition : 

* Still as yon rise, the siiat(\ exalted too, 

Finds no distemper whilst ’tis changed by you; 

( ’bang’d like the worUFs great serene, wht'u without noise 
The rising sun night’s vulgar lights destroys.’ 
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These distiirl)ers were not so much like men usurping 
power, as asserting their natural place in society. Their 
rising was to illuminate and beautify the world. Their con- 
quest over their competitors was by outshining them. The 
hand tliat, like a destroying angel, smote the country, com- 
municated to it the force and energy under which it suflered. 

T do not say, (( jod forbid)—! do not say, that the virtues of 
such men were to be taken as a balance to their crimes ; but 
they were some corrective to their eflects. Such was, as I 
said, our Cromwell. Such were your whole race of Guises, 10 
Condcs, and Coliguis. Such the Kiehlicus, who in more quiet 
times acted in the spirit of a civil war. Such, as better men, 
and in a less dubious cause, were your Henry the 4th and 
your Sully, though nursed in civil confusions, and not wholly 
without some of their taint. It is a thing to be wondered at, 
to see how very soon France, when she had a moment to 
respire, recovered and emerged from the longest and most 
dreadful civil war that over was known in any nation. 
Why ? Because, among all their massacres, they had not 
slain the mind in their country. A conscious dignity, a noble 20 
pride, a generous scn.se of glory and emulation, was not ex*^ 
tingui.shed. On the contrary, it was kindled and inflamed. 
The organs also of the state, however shattered, existed. All 
the prizes of lionour and virtue, all the rewards, all the dis- 
tinctions, remained. But your pre.sent confusion, like a palsy, 
has attacked the fountain of life itself. Plvery person in 
your country, in a sitiuition tp be actuated by a principle of 
honour, is disgraced and degraded, and can entertain no 
sensation of life, except in a mortified and humiliated in- 
dignation. But this generation will quickly pass away. The 30 
next generation of the nobility will resemble the artificers 
and clowns, ^nd money -jobbers, usurers, and J ews, who will 
be always their fellows, sometimes their masters. Believe 
me, Sir, those \^ho attempt to level, never equalize. In all 
societies, consisting of various descriptions of citizens, some 
description must be uppermost. The levellers therefore only 
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chanf^o ami [lervert the natural order of things ; they load 
the edifice of society, by setting up in the air what the 
solidity of the structure requires to be on the ground. The 
associations of tailors and carpenters, of which the republic 
(of Paris, for instance) is composed, cannot be equal to the 
situation, into which, by the worst of usurpatioiis, an usurpa- 
tion on the prerogatives of nature, you attempt to force 
tlieni. 


The chancellor of France at the opening of the states, 
10 said, in a tone of oratorial flourish, that all occu])ations were 
honourable. Tf he meant only, that no lionest employment 
was disgraceful, he would not have gone beyond the truth. 
But in asserting that any thing is honourable, we imply 
some distinction in its favour. The occiq^ation of an hair- 
dresser, or of a working tallow-chandler, cannot be a matter 
of honour to any person to say notliing of a number of other 
more servile employments Such de.scriptions of men ought 
not to suflfer opju essiou from the state ; but the state suffers 
oppression, if such as they, either individually or collectively, 
20 are permitbid to rule. In this you think you are combating 
prejudice, l)ut you arc at war with nature.* 

I do not, my dear Sir, conceive* you to be of that sophistical 
captious spirit, or of that uncandid dulness, as to require, for 
every general observation or .sentiment, an explicit detail of 

^ Ecclcsiasticus, chap, xxxviii. verses 24, 25. ‘ The wisdom of a 

learned man cometh by opportunity of leisure : and he that hath little 
business shall become wise.’ -‘How can he get wisdom that holdeth 
the plough, and that glorieth in the goad ; that driveth oxen ; and is 
occupied in their laboui s ; and whoso talk is of bullocks ? * 

Ver. 27. ‘ So every carpenter and work-master that laboureth night 

and day.’ &c. 

Ver. 53. ‘ They shall not he sought for in public (jounsel, nor sit 

high in the congregation : they shall not sit on tlie judges seat, nor 
understand the sentence of judgment : they cannot declare justice and 
judgment, and they shall not b(; found where i>arahles are spoken.’ 

Ver. 34. ‘ But they will maintain the state of the world.’ 

I do not determine whether this book be canonical, as the Gallican 
church (till lately) has con.sidered it, or apocryphal, as here it is taken. 
I am sure it contains a great deal of sense and truth. 
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the correctives and exceptions, which reason will presume to 
be included in all the general propo.sitions which come from 
reasonable men. You do not imagine, that 1 wish to confine 
power, authority, and distinction to blood, and names, and 
titles. No, Sir. There is no qualification for government, 
but virtue and wisdom, actual or presumptive. Wherever 
they are actually found, they have, in whatever state, condi- 
tion, profession or trade, the passport of Heaven to human 
place and honour. Woe to the country which would madly 
and impiously reject the service of the talents and virtues, 10 
civil, military, or religious, that are given to grace and to 
serve it ; and would condemn to obscurity every thing formed 
to diffuse lustre and glory around a state. Woe to that 
country too, that passing into the opposite extreme, considers 
a low education, a mean contracted view of things, a sordid 
mercenary occupation, as a preferable title to command. 
Every thing ought to be open ; but not indifferently to every 
man. No rotation ; no appointment by lot ; no mode of 
election operating in the spirit of sortition or rotation, can be 
generally good in a government conversant in extensive 20 
objects. Because they have no tendency, direc^t or inrlirect, 
to select the man with a view to the duty, or to accommodate 
the one to the other. I do not hesitate to .say, that the road 
to eminence and power, from obscure condition, ought not to 
be made too easy, nor a thing too much of course. If rare 
merit be the rarest of all rare things, it ought to pass through 
some sort of probation. Th^ temple of honour ought to be 
seated on an eminence. If it be open through virtue, let it be 
remembered too, that virtue is never tried but by some diffi- 
culty, and some struggle. 30 

Nothing is a due and adequate representation of a state, 
that does not represent its ability, as well as its property. 
But as ability is a vigorous and active principle, and as 
property is sluggish, inert, and timid, it never can be safe 
from the invasions of ability, unless it be, out of all propor- 
tion, predominant in the representation. It must be repre- 
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sen ted too in great masses of accumulation, or it is not 
rightly j)iotected. I'hc characteristic essence of property, 
formed out of the combined principles of its acquisition and 
conservation, is to be unequal. The great masses therefore 
which excite envy, and tempt rapacity, must be put out of 
the possibility of danger. Then they form a natural rampart 
about the lesser properties in all their gradations. The same 
quantity of ])roperty, Avhioh is by tlie natural course of 
things divided among many, has not the same operation. 
10 Its defensive power is weakened as it is diffused. In this 
diffusion each man’s ])ortion is less than what, in the eager- 
ness of his desires, he may flatter himself to obtain by dissi- 
pating the accumulations of others. The plunder of the few 
would indeed give but a share inconceivably small in the 
distribution to the many. But the many are not capable of 
making this calculation ; and those who lead them to rapine, 
never intend this distribution. 

The power of pcv])etuating our property in our families 
is one of the most valuable and interesting circumstances 
20 belonging to it, and that which tends the most to the per- 
petuation of society itself. It makes our weakness sub- 
servient to our virtue ; it grafts benevolence even upon 
avarice. The j)Ossessors of family wealth, and of the dis- 
tinction which attends here<litary ])oss(‘ssi(Ui (as most con- 
cerned in it) are the natural securities for this transmission. 
With us, the house of peers is formed upon this principle. 
It is wholly composed of here^litary ])ro])erty and hereditary 
distinction ; and made therefore the third of the legislature ; 
and in the last event, the sole judge of all property in all 
30 its subdivisions. The house of commons too, though not 
necessarily, yet in fact, is always so comi)Osed in the far 
greater part. Let those large proprietors be wliat they will, 
and they have their chance of being amongst the best, they 
are, at the very worst, the ballast in the vessel of the common- 
wealth. For though hereditary wealth, and the rank which 
goes with it, are too much idolized by creeping sycophants, 
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and the blind abject admirers of power, they are too rashly 
slighted in shallow speculations of the petulant, assuming, 
sh^)rt>sigtted coxcombs of ]>hiIosophy. Some decent regulated 
pi;e-eminence, some preference (not exclusive appropriation) 
given to birth, is neither unnatural, nor unjust, nor im- 
politic. 

It is said, that twenty-four millions ought to prevail over 
two hundred thousand. True ; if tlie constitution of a king- 
dom be a problem of arithmetic. This sort of discourse does 
well enough with the lami)-iKjst for its second : to men who 10 
may reason calmly, it is ridiculous. The will of the many, 
and their interest, must very often differ ; and great will be 
the difference when they make an evil choice. A govern- 
ment of five hundred country attornics and obscure curates 
is not good for twenty-four millions of men, though it were 
chosen by eight and forty millions ; nor is it the better for 
being guided by a dozen of persons of quality, who have be- 
trayed their trust in order to obtain that ))owcr. At present, 
you seem in everything to have strayed out of the high road 
of nature. The ])roperty of Prance docs not govern it. Of 20 
course property is destroyed, and rati<mal liberty has no 
existence. All you have got for the present is a paper cir- 
culation, and a stock-jobbing constitution ; and as to the 
future, do you seriously think that the teri itory of France, 
under the republican system of eighty-three indej)endent 
municipalities (to say nothing of the parts that comiK>se them) 
can ever be governed as oiye body, or can ever be set in 
motion by the impulse of one mind ? When the National 
Assenxbly has completed its work, it will have accomplished 
its ruin. These commonwealths will not long bear a state of 30 
subjection to the re})ublic of Paris. They wdll not hear that 
this one bodTy should moiio|Kffize the captivity of the king, 
and the dominion over the assembly calling itself National. 
Each will keep “its own portion of the si)oiI of the church to 
itself ; and it will not suffer either that spoil, or the more 
just fruits of their industry, or the natural produce of their 
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soil, to be sent to swell the insolence, or pamper the luxury 
of the niechaiiics of Paris. In this they will see none of the 
ecjiiality, under the })retence of which they have been tempted 
to throw otr their alle^iajice to their soverei^^oi, as well as the 
ancient constituthni of tlieii* country. There can be no capital 
city ill such a constitution as they have lately made. They 
have forgot, that when they framed ilemocratic governments, 
they had virtually dismembered their country. The person 
whom they jiersevere in calling king, has not power left to 
10 him by the hundrc<lth part suflicicnt to hold together this 
collection of republic.s. The republic of Paris will endeavour 
indeed to complete the debauchery of the army, and illegally 
to perpetuate tlu‘ assembly, without resoi t to its constituents, 
as the means of continuing its ^despotism. It will make 
efforts, by becoming the Iii'art of a boundless pajier circula- 
tion, to draw everything to itself; but in vain. All this 
liolicy in the end will ap])ear as feeble as it is now violent. 

If this be your actual situation, compared to the situation 
to which you wer(^ called, as it were by the voice of God and 
20 man, I cannot find it in my lu'art to congratulate you on the 
choice you have made, or the success which has attended 
your endeavours. I can as little n'commend to any other 
nation a conduct grounded on smdi princijdes, and productive 
of such effects. That 1 must leave to those who can see 
further into your affairs than f am able to do, and who best 
know how far your actions yre favourable to their designs. 
The gentlemen of tlie Revolution Society, who were so early 
in their congratulations, ajipear to be strongly of .oi)inion 
that there is some scheme of ])olitics relative to this country, 
30 in which your proceedings may, in some way, be useful. For 
your Dr. Price, who seems to have s])eculated fiimself into no 
small degree of fervour upon this subject, addresses his 
auditory in the following very remarkable words ; ‘ I cannot 
conclude without recalling to your recollection a 

consideration which 1 have more than once alluded to^ and 
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which probably your thou^lits have heen all along anikipat- 
ing ; a consideration with which niy mind is impressed more 
thaji I can express, t mean the coiisidei ation of the farouT- 
ahleness of the present times to all exertions in the cause of 
liherUfl 

It is plain that the mind of this political iTcacher was at 
the time big with some extraordinary design ; and it is very 
probable, that the thoughts of his audienee, who understood 
him better than T do, did all along run bcfoic him in his 
reflection, and in the whole train of consecjuences to which it 10 
led. 

Before I read that sermon, T really thought, I had lived in 
a free country ; and it was an error 1 cherished, because it 
gave me a greater liking to the country I live<l in. I was 
indeed aware, that a jealous, ever-waking vigilance, to guard 
the treasure of our liberty, not only from invasion, but from 
decay and c()rru])tion, was our best wisdom and our first 
duty. However, 1 (considered that tieasure rather as a pos- 
session to be secured than as a ])rize to be contended for. 1 
did not discern how the })rcsent time came to bo so very 20 
favourable to all exertions in the cause of freedom. The 
present time (litters from any other only by the circumstanco 
of what is doing in France. If the example of that nation 
is to have an influence on this, I can (easily conceive why 
some of their proceedings which have an uni)leasant aspect, 
and are not (piite recoucilcablc to humanity, generosity, good 
faith, and justice, are palliab^d with so much milky gcml- 
nature towards the actors, and borne with so much heroic 
fortitude towards the sufterers. It is certainly not prudent 
to discredit the authority of an example we mean to follow. 30 
But allowing this, we are led to a very natural (piestioii ; 

— What is that cause of liberty, and what are those exer- 
tions in its favour, to which the example of France is so 
singularly auspicious ? Is our monarchy to be annihilated, 
with all the laws, all the tribunals, and all the ancient 
corporations of the kingdom ? Is every land-mark of the 
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country to be done away in favour of a geometrical and 
arithmetical constitution ? Is the house of lords to be 
voted useless? Is episcopacy 'to be abolished?* Are the 
church lands to be sold to Jews and jobbers ; or given 
to bribe new-invented munici]>al republics into a participa- 
tion ill sacrilege ? Are all the taxes to be voted grievances, 
and the revenue reduced to a patriotic contribution, or 
patiiotic pres(!nts ? Are silver shoe-buckles to be substituted 
in the place of the land tax and the malt tax, for the 
10 support of the naval strength of this kingdom ? Are 
all orders, ranks, and <listinctions, to be confoundiid, that 
out of universal anarchy, joined to national bankruptcy, 
three or four thousand democracies should be formed into 
eighty-three, and that they may all, by some sort of un- 
known attractive power, be organized into one ? For this 
great end, is the army to lie seduced from its discipline and 
its fidelity, first, by every kind of debauchery, and then by 
the terrible precedent of a donative in the increase of pay ? 
Are the curates to be seduced from their bishops, by holding 
20 out to them the (hdusive liope of a dole out of the spoils of 
their own order ? Are tlie <ntizons of London to be drawn 
from their allegiance, by feeding them at the expense of 
their fellow subjects ? Ts a compulsory paper currency to 
be 8ubstitutc»l in the place of the legal coin of this kingdom? 
Is what remains of the plundered stock of public revenue to 
be employed in the wild project of maintaining two armies 
to watch over and to fight yith each other ? — If these are 
tlie ends and means of the Revolution Society, I admit they 
are well assorted ; and France may furnish them for both 
30 with precedents in point. 

I see that your example is held out to shame us. I know 
that we are supposed a dull sluggish raco, rendered passive 
by finding our situation tolerable ; and prevented by a 
mediocrity of freedom from ever attaining* to its full perfec- 
tion. Your leaders in France began by afifecting to admire, 
almost to adore, the British constitution ; but as they 
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tadvanced they came to look upon it with a sovereign 
contempt. The friends of your National AsseniLly amongst 
us have full as mean an opinion of what was formerly 
thought the glory of their country. 'J'he Revolution Society 
has* discovered that the Englisli nation is not free. They 
are convinced that the inequality in our representation is a 
‘ defect in our constitution so gross and palpable^ as to make 
it excellent chiefly in form and theory:* That a representa- 
tion in the legislature of a kingdom is not only the basis of 
all constitutional liberty in it, l)ut of '•all legitimate govern- 10 
ment ; that without it a government is nothing but an vsitrpa- 
iion ; ’ — that ‘ when the icpresentatif)n is partial^ the 
kingdom possesses liberty only partially ; and if extremely 
partial it gives only a semhlanee ; and if not only extremely 
partial, but corruptly clnrsen, it becomes a nuisance f Dr. 
Price considers this inade((uacy of representation as our 
fundamental grievance ; and though, as to tin* eorriiption of 
this semblance of representation, he hopes it is not yet 
arrived to its full perfection of depravity, he feais that 
‘ nothing will be done towards gaining for us tliis essential 20 
blessing^ until some great abuse of power again pr(>vokes our 
resentment, or soiiu* great calamity again alainis our fears, 

01 ' perhaps till the acquisition of a pure and equal representa- 
tion by other co^intrics^ whilst we arc moeked with the 
shadow, kindles our shame.’ To this he subjoins a note in 
these words. ‘A representation, chosen chiefly by the 
Treasury, and a few thousands of the dregs the j)eopl(?, 
who are generally imid for tht*ii' votes.’ 

You will smile here at the consistency of those demo- 
cratists, who, when they are not on their guard, tieat the 30 
humbler part of the cojiimunity with the greatest contempt, 
whilst, at the* same time, they pretend to innke them the 
depositories of all power. It would require a long discourse 
to point out to you the many fallacies that link hi the 
generality and equivocal nature of the terms ' inadequate 
* DLcourse ou the l^ove of our Country, 3rd edit. p. 39. 
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repi’eseiitation.’ I sliall only say here, in justice to that okl- 
fashioncd constitution, under wliich we have long prospered, 
that our representation has been found ])erfectly adequate to 
all the ])urposes for which a representation of the ])eople can 
be desired or <]evised. t defy the eneniies of our constitu- 
tion to show tlie contrary. To detail the particulars in 
which it is found so well to jnoniote its ends, would demand 
a tieatise on our practical constitution. 1 state here the 
docti’ine of the Revolutionists, only that you and others may 
10 see, what an opinion these gentlemen entertain of the consti- 
tution of their country, and why tlu‘y seem to think that 
some great abuse of ]H)wer, or some great calamity, as giving 
a chance for the Itlessing of a constitution according to their 
ideas, would be much ])allial(*d b> tluu’r feelings ; you see 
why they are so much enamoured of your fair and equal 
representation, which being once obtained, the same effects 
might follow. You see they consider our house of com- 
mons as only ‘a semblaiue,’ ‘a. form,’ ‘a th(‘(ny,’ ‘a shadow,’ 
‘a mockery,’ j)crhaps ‘a nuisan<‘(‘.’ 

20 These gentlemen value themselves on being systematic; 
and not without reason. 'I’liey must thm iifore look on this 
gross and })aljjable defect of representation, this fundamental 
grievance (so they call it), ns a thing not only vicious in 
itself, but as lendering our whole government absolutely 
iUetptimatey and not at all better than a downright murpu’ 
tion. Another revolution, to get rid of this illegitimate and 
usurped government, would of couise be perfectly justifiable, 
if not absolutely iiece.ssary. Indcisl tlu'ir }>rinciple, if you 
observe it with any attention, g(u‘s much further than to an 
30 alteration in the election of tin* house of commons ; for, if 
po])ular re])resentaf ion, (»r choice, is necessary to the 
liyitiinacy of all government, the house of loVds is, at one 
sti'oke, bastardized and corrupted in blood. That house is 
no re])resentative of the peoi)le at all, evfm in ‘ semblance ’ 
or in ‘ form.’ The case of the crown is altogether as bad. 
In vain the crown may endeavour to screen itself against 
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these gentlemen by the authority of the establishment made 
on the Revolution. The Revolution which is resorted to for 
a title, on^their system, wants a title itself. The Revolution 
is built, according to their theory, upon a basis not more 
solid than our present formalities, as it was made by an house 
of lords not repi'esenting any one but themselves ; and by 
an house of commons exactly such as the ])resent, that is, as 
they term it, by a mere ‘shadow and mockery' of repre- 
sentation. 

Something they must destroy, or they seem to themselves 10 
to exist for no pur]>osc. One set is for destioying the civil 
power through the ecclesiasti(^al ; another for demolisliing the 
ecclesiastic through the civil. They ai-e aware that tlu‘ worst 
consequences might happen to the public in accomplishing 
tin’s double ruin of church ami state ; but they are so heated 
with their theories, that they give more than hints, that this 
ruin, with all the rnischit'fs that must lead to it and attend it, 
and which to themselves aj)pear quite ceiiain, would not be 
unacceptable to them, or very remote from their wishes. 

A man amongst them of grcvit authority, and certainly of 20 
great talents, speaking of a su])])osed allianc(‘ between church 
and state, says, ‘perhaps ire 7nust irnit for the fall of the civil 
■powers before this most unnatural alliance be broken. ( Jalarn- 
iloiis no doubt will that tiim‘ he. Rut what convulsion in the 
political world ought to be a subject of lamentation, if it be 
attended with so desirable an effect?' Yon see with what a 
steady eye tlu’se gentlemen are ])re})ared to vioAV tlie greatest 
calamities which can befall their country ! 

It is no wonder therefore, that with thesis ideas of every 
thing ill their constitution and govei nment at home, either in 30 
church or state, as illegitimate and nsnrpe<l, or, at best as a 
vain mockery ,*tliey look abroad wdth an eager and passionate 
enthusiasm. Whilst tliey are jMissossed by these notions, it 
is vain to talk to them of the ]iractice of tlieii* ancestors, the 
fundamental laws of their country, the fixed form of a con- 
stitution, whose merits are confirmed by the solid test of long 
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experience, an^l an increasing public strength and national 
prosperity. Tliey despise experience as the wisdom of 
unlettered men ; and as for the rest, they have^ wrought 
under-ground a mine that will blow up at one graiid ex- 
plosion all examples of antiquity, all precedents, charters, and 
acts of parliament. They have ‘the rights of men.’ Against 
these there can be no prescription ; against these no agree- 
ment is binding : the.se admit no temperament, and no com- 
promise : any tiling withhekl from their full demand ia so 
10 much of fraud and injustice. Against these their rights of 
men let no government look for security in the length of its 
continuance, or in the ju.stice and hmity of its administration. 
The objections of the.se spcculatists, if its forms do not quad- 
rate with their theories, arc as valid against such an old and 
beneficent government as against the most violent tyranny, 
or the greenest irsuriiation. They are always at issue with 
governments, not on a question of abuse, but a question of 
competency, and a (piestion of title. I have nothing to say 
to the clumsy subtil ty of their political metaphysics. Let 
20 them be their amusement in the schools. TUa se jactet in 
aula yEoliis^ et clauso ventoram carcere mjnet ’ — 

YPhere let hini lord it to his mind, 

The jailor-monarch of the nind, 

Hut keep its portal harredi] 

But let them not break prison to burst like a Levanter, to 
sweep the earth with their hurricane, and to break up the 
fountains of the great deep to overwhelm us. 

Far am I from denying in theoiy, full as far is my heart 
from withholding in practice, (if T were of power to give or 
30 to withhold,) the real rights of men. In denying their false 
claims of right, I do not mean to injure those which are real, 
and are such as their pretended rights would totally destroy. 
If civil society be made for the advantage of man, all the ad- 
vantages fur which it is made become hi.s right. It is an 
institution of beneficence ; and law itself is oidy beneficence 
acting by a rule. Men have a right to live by that rule ; 
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they have a right to justice, as between their fellows, 
whether their fellows are in politic function or in ordinary 
occupation! They have a right to the fruits of their industry; 
and to the means of making their industry fruitful. They 
have a right to the acquisitions of their parents ; to the 
nourishment and improvement of their offspring ; to instruc- 
tion in life, and to consolation in death. Whatever each man 
can separately do, without trespassing upon others, he has a 
right to do for himself ; and he has a right to a fair portion 
of all which society, witli all its combinations of skill and 10 
force, can do in his favour. In tliis ]jartnership all men have 
equal rights ; but not to ecjual things. He that has but five 
shillings in the partnership, has as good a right to it, as he 
that has five hundred pounds has to his larger proportion. 
But he has not a right to an equal dividend in the product 
of the joint stock ; and as to the shaie of power, authority, 
and direction which each individual ought to have in the 
management of the state, that I must deny to be amongst 
the direct original rights of man in civil society ; for I have 
in my contemplation the civil social man, and no other. It 20 
is a thing to be settled by convention. 

If civil society be the offsj)ring of convention, that conven- 
tion must be its law. 'J'hat convention must limit and modify 
all the descriptions of constitution which arc formed under it. 
Every sort of legislative, judicial, or executory power are its 
creatures. They can have no being in any other state of 
things ; and how can any man ilaim, under the conventions 
of civil society, rights which do not so much as suppose its 
existence? Rights which are absolutely repugnant to it? 
One of tlie first motives to civil society, and which becomes 30 
one of its fundamental rules. Is, that no nimn should he judge 
in his oion cause. By this each per.son has at once divested 
himself of the first fundamental right of uncovenanted man, 
that is, to judge for himself, and to assert his own cause. He 
abdiciites all right to be his own goveinor. He inclusively, 
in a great measure, abandons tin* right of self-defence, the 
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first law of nature. Men cannot enjoy the rights of an un- 
f civil and of a civil state together. That he may obtain 
' justice, he gives up his right of determining what it is in 
points the most essential to him. That he may secure some 
liberty, he makes a surrender in trust of the whole of it. 

Government is not made in virtue of natural rights, which 
may and do exist in total independence of it ; and exist in 
much greater clearness, and in a much greater degree of 
abstract })erfe(ition : but their abstract perfection is their 
10 practical defect. By having a right to every thing they want 
every thing. Government is a contrivance of human wisdom 
to provide for human wants. Men have a right that these 
wants should be provided for by this wisdom. Among these 
wants is to be reckoned the wjint, out of civil society, of a 
sufficient resti*aint upon their pjissions. Society requires not 
only that the passions of individuals should be subjected, but 
that ev(in in the mass and body as well as in the individuals 
the inclinations of men should frequently be thwarted, their 
will controlled, and their {)assions brought into subjection. 
20 This can only be done hy a power out of themselves ; and not, 
in the exercise of its function, .subject to that will and to 
those passions which it is its office to bridle and subdue. In 
this sense the restraints on men, as well as their liberties, are 
to be re(!koned among their riglibs. Jhit as the liberties and 
the restrictions vary with times and circumstances, and admit 
of infinite modifu-ations, they cannot be settled upon any 
abstract rule ; and nothing is so foolish as to discuss them 
upon that princi})le. 

The moment you abate anything from the full rights of 
30 men, each to govern himself, and suffer any artificial positive 
limitation upon tln^se l ights, from that moment the whole 
organization of government becomes a consideration of con- 
venience. Tliis it is which makes the constitution of a state, 
and the due distribution of its j)Owers, a matter of the most 
delicate and complicated skill. It requires a deep knowledge 
of human nature and human necessities, and of the things 
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which facilitate or obstruct the various ends which are to be 
pursued by the mechanism of civil institutions. The state is 
to have fecruits to its strength, and remedies to its dis- 
tempers. What is the use of discussing a man’s abstract 
right to food or to medicine? The question is upon the 
method of procuring and administering them. In that de- 
liberation I shall always advise to call in the aid of the 
farmer and the physician, ratlier than the professor of meta- 
physics. 

The science of constructing a common weal tli, or renovating 10 
it, or reforming it, is, like every other experimental science, 
not to be taught a priori Nor is it a short experience that 
can instruct us in that practical science ; because the real 
effects of moral causes are not always immediate ; but that 
which in the first instance is prejudicial may be excellent in 
its remoter operation ; and its excellence may arise even from 
the ill effects it produces in the beginning. The reverse also 
happens ; and very jjlansiblo schemes, with very pleavsing 
commencements, have often shameful and lamentable con- 
clusions. In states there are often some obscure and almost 20 
latent causes, things which appear at first view of little 
moment, on which a very great jmrt of its })ros}>evity or ad- 
versity may most essentially dej)end. The science of govern- 
ment being therefore so practical in itself, and intended for 
such practical purposes, a matter whi<*h I'equires experience, 
and even more experience than any ])crson can gain in his 
whole life, however sagacious ajid oUserving he may be, it is 
with infinite caution that any man ought to venture upon 
pulling down an edifice which has answered in any tolerable 
degree for ages the common purposes of society, or on build- 30 
ing it up again, without having models and patterns of 
approved utilily before his eyes. 

These metaphysic rights entering into common life, like 
rays of light which pierce into a dense medium, are, by the 
laws of nature, refracted from their straight line. Indeed in 
the gross and complicated mass of human passions and con- 
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ceriifl, the primitive rights of men undergo such a variety of 
refractions and reflections, that it becomes absurd to talk of 
them as if they continued in the simplicity of thefr original 
direction. The nature of man is intricate ; tlie objects of 
society are of the greatest possible complexity ; and therefore 
no simple disposition or direction of power can be suitable 
either to inan’s nature, or to the quality of his aflaii’s. When 
. I hear the simplicity of contrivance aimed at and boasted of 
in any new political constitutions, I am at no loss to decide 
10 that the artificers are grossly ignorant of their trade, or totally 
negligent of their duty. The simple governments are funda- 
mentally defective, to say no worse of tliem. If you were to 
contemplate society in but one point of vicAv, all those simple 
modes of polity are infinitely captivating. In effect each 
would answer its single end much more perfectly than the 
more complex is able to attain all its complex purposes. But 
it is better that the whole should be imperfectly and anomal- 
ously answered, than that, while some pa its are piovided for 
with great exactness, others might be totally neglected, or 
20 perhaps materially injured, by the overcarc of a favourite 
■ member. 

The pretended rights of these theorists are all extremes ; 
and in proportion as they are metaphysically true, they are 
morally and politically false. The rights of men are in a 
sort of middle^ incapable of definition, but not impossible to 
be discerned. The rights of men in governments are their 
advantages ; and these are of|en in balances between differ- 
ences of good ; in compromises sometimes between good and 
evil, and sometimes, between evil and evil. Political reason 
30 is a computing principle ; adding, subtracting, multiplying, 
and dividing, morally and not metaphysically or mathematic- 
ally, true moral denominations. 

By these theorists the right of the people is almost always 
sophistically confounded with their power.' The body of the 
community, whenever it can come to act, can meet with no 
effectual resistance ; but till power and right are the same, 
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the whole body of them has no right inconsistent with virtue, 
and the first of all virtues, prudence. Men have no right to 
what is hot reasonable, and to what is not for their benefit ; 
for though a pleasant writer said, fjiceat perire poetis^ [Leave 
poets free to perish as they wish,'] when one of them, in cold 
blood, is said to have leaped into the flames of a volcanic 
revolution, Archntem frigidm JEtnam. insiluit, [Leapt down 
hot MtnaHs crater^ calm and coo/,] I consider such a frolic 
rather as an unjustifiable poetic licence, than as one of the 
franchises of Parnassus ; and whether he were poet, or divine, 10 
or politician, that chose to exercise this kind of right, I think 
that more wise, because more charitable thoughts would urge 
me rather to save the man, than to preserve his brazen 
slippers as the monuments of his folly. 

The kind of anniversary sermons, to which a great part of 
what I write refers, if men are not shamed out of their present 
c )ursc, in commemorating the fact, will cheat many out of the 
pi’i maples, and deprive them of the benefits of the Bevohition 
they commemorate, 1 (‘onfess to you, Sir, T never liked. this 
continual talk of resistance and revolution, or iJie ])ractice of 20 
making the extreme me<iicine of the constitution its daily 
bread. It renders the habit of society dangerously valetud- 
inary : it is taking jan iodical doses of incrcnry sublimate, and 
swallowing down repeated provocatives of cantharidcs to our 
love of liberty. 

This distemper of remedy.^ grown habitual, relaxes and 
wears out, by a vulgar and prostituted use, the spring of that 
spirit which is to be exerted on great occasions. It was in 
the most patient p(‘riod of Boman .servitude that themes of 
tyrannicide made the’ ordinary exercise of boys at school — 30 
CVM permit ^vos classis numerosa tyrunnos — 

[ Where hoys, in long succession, rave and storm 
At tyramty, through many a crowded formal 
In the ordinary st;itc of things, it produces in a country like 
ours the worst effects, even on the cause of that liberty which 
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it abuses wi til the dissoluteness of an extravagant speculation. 
Almost all the high-bred republicans of my time have, after 
a short space, become the most decided, thoro'ugh-paced 
courtiers ; they soon left the business of a tedious, moderate, 
but practical resistance, to those of us whom, in the pride 
and intoxication of their theories, they have slighted, as not 
much better than tories. Hypocrisy, of course, delights in 
the most sublime speculations ; for, never intending to go 
beyond speculation, it costs nothing to have it magnificent. 
10 But even in cases where rather levity than fraud was to be 
suspected in these ranting speculations, the issue has been 
much the same. These professors, finding their extreme 
' principles not applicable to cases whicJi call only for a quali- 
fied, or, as I may say, civil and legal resistance, in such cases 
employ no resistance at all. It is with thorn a war or a revolu- 
tion, or it is nothing. Finding their schemes of politics not 
adapted to the state of the world ii^ which they live, they 
often come to think lightly of all jiublic principle ; and arc 
ready, on their part, to abandon for a very trivial interest 
20 what they find of very trivial value. Some indeed are of 
more steady and persevering iiatiu’cs ; but these are eager 
politicians out of iiarliament, who have little to tempt them 
to abandon their favourite projects. They have some change 
in the church or .state, or both, constantly in their view. 
When that is the case, they arc always bad citizens, and per- 
fectedly unsure coiinexion.s. For, considering their speculat- 
ive designs as of infinite value, and the actual arrangement 
of the state as of no estimation, they are at best indifferent 
about it. They see no merit in the good, and no faidt in the 
30 vicious management of public affairs ; they rather rejoice in 
the latter, as more propitious to revolution. They see no 
merit or demerit in any man, or any action, or any political 
principle, any further than as they may forward or retard 
their design of change : they therefore take up, one day, the 
most violent and stretched prerogative, and another time the 
wildest democratic ideas of freedom, and pass from the one 
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to the other without any sort of regai d to cause, to person, 
or to party. 

In Frsftice you are now in the crisis of a revolution, and in 
the transit from one form of government to another — you 
cannot see that character of men exactly in the same situation 
in which we see it in this country. With us it is militant ; 
with you it is triumidiant ; and you know how it can act 
when its power is commensurate to its will. 1 would not be 
supposed to confine those observations to any description of 
men, or to comprehend all men of any description within 10 
them — No ! far from it. 1 am as inca])able of that injustice, 
as I am of keeping terms with those who profess i)iinciples 
of extremes ; and who under the name of religion teach little 
else than wild and dangerous politics. Tlie worst of these 
politics of revolution is this ; they temper and liarden the 
breast, in order to prepare it for the desperate strokes which 
are sometimes used in extreme occasions. But as these occa- 
sions may never arrive, the mind receives a gratuitous taint ; 
and the moral sentiments suffer not a little, when no political 
purpose is served by tlie depravation. This sort of peo])leare 20 
so taken up with their theories about the rights of man, that 
they have totally forgot his nature. Without o))ening one 
new avenue to the understanding, thc*y have succeeded in 
sto])f)ing up those that lead to the lu’art. They have per- 
verted in themselves, and in those that attend to them, all 
the well-placed sympathies of the human breast. 

This famous sermon of the Old Jewry breathes nothing 
but this spirit through all the political ])art. Plots, massacres, 
assassinations, seem to some people a trivial price for obtain- 
ing a revolution. A cheap, bloodless reformation, a guiltless 30 
liberty, appear flat and vapid to their taste. There must be a 
great change? of scene ; there must be a magnificent stage 
effect ; there must be a grand spectacle to rouse the imagina- 
tion, grown torpid with the lazy enjoyment of sixty years 
security, and the still unanimating repose of public prosperity. 
The Preacher found them all in the French revolution. This 
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inspires a juvenile warmth through his whole frame. His 
enthusiasm kindles as he advances ; and when he arrives 
at his peroration, it is in a full blaze. Then vie\Wng, from 
the Pisgah of his pulpit, the free, moral, happy, flourishing, 
and glorious state of France, as in a bird’s-eye landscape of a 
promised land, he breaks out into the following rapture : 

* What an eventful period is this ! 1 am thankful that I 
have lived to it ; I could almost sjiy, Lordy noxo lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace^ far mine eyes have seen thy salvation. 

10 — I have lived to see a diffusion of knowledge, which has 
undermined superstition and error. — 1 have lived to see the 
rights of men better understood than ever ; and nations pant- 
ing for liberty which seemed to have lost the idea of it. — I 
have lived to see Thirty Millions of People^ indignant and 
resolute, spurning at slavery, and demanding liberty with an 
irresistible voice. Their King led in trmmphy and an arbitrary 
monarch surrendering himself to his subjects.^ ^ 

Before I |)rocced furthoi’, 1 have to remark, that Dr. Price 
seems rather to over-value the great acquisitions of light 
20 which he has obtained and dilTused in this age. The last 
century appears to me to have been ejuite as much enlight- 
ened. It had, though in a dillcront place, a triumph as 
memorable as that of Dr. Price ; and some of the great 
preachers of that pmiod partook of it as eagerly as he has 
done in the triumph of France. On the trial of the Rev. 
Hugh Peters for higli treason, it was deposed, that when 
King Charles was brought Jto London for his trial, the 
Apostle of Liberty in that day conducted the trmmph. ‘ I 
saw,’ says the witness, ‘his majesty in the coach with six 
30 horses, and Peters riding before the king toiumphingj Dr. 

* Another of these reverend gentlemen, who was wftness to some of 
the spectacles which Paris has lately exhibited - expresses himself thus ; 
‘ A kirn/ dragged in submmwe triumph hy vonquoing subjects is one 
of those appearances of grandeur which seldom riie in the prospect of 
human affairs, and Avhich, during the remainder of my life, I shall 
think of with wonder and giatification.’ Tlicse gentlemen agree mar- 
vellously in their feelings. 
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Price, when he talks as if he had made a discovery, only 
follows a precedent ; for, after the commencement of the 
king’s triil, this precursor, the same Dr. Peters, concluding a 
long prayer at the royal chapel at Whitehall, (lie had very 
triumphantly chosen his place) said, ‘I have jirayed and 
preached these twenty years ; and now I may say with old 
Simeon, Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peacOy for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation''^ Peters had not the fruits 
of his prayer ; for he neither departed so soon as he wished, 
nor in peace. He became (what I heartily hope none of his 10 
followers may be in this country) himself a sacrifice to the 
triumph which he led as Pontiff. They dealt at the Restora- 
tion, perhaps, too hardly with this poor good man. But we 
owe it to his memory and his sufferings, that he had as much 
illumination, and as much zeal, and had as effectually under- 
mined all the superstition and error which might impede the 
great business he was engaged in, as any who follow and 
repeat after him, in this age, which would assume to itself an 
exclusive title to the knowledge of the rights of men, and all 
the glorious consequences of that knowledge. 20 

After this sally of the jireachcr of the Old J ewry, which 
differs only in place and time, but agrees perfectly with the 
spirit and letter of the rapture of 1048, the Revolution 
Society, the fabricators of governments, the luToic band of 
cashierers of monarchs, electors of sovereigns, and loaders of 
kings in triumph, strutting with a proud consciousness of the 
diffusion of knowledge, of which every member had obtained 
so large a share in the doimtive, Avere in haste to make a 
generous diffusion of the knowledge they had thus gratuit- 
ously received. To make this bountiful communication, they 30 
adjourned from the church in the Old Jewry, to the London 
Tavern ; where the famous Dr. Price, in whom the fumes of 
his oracular tripod were not entirely eva})or;ited, moved and 
carried the resolution, or address of congratulation, trans- 
mitted by Lord Stanhope to the National Assembly of France. 

* State Trials, vol. ii. p. 360, p. 363. 
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I find a preacher of the gospel profaning the beautiful 
and prophetic ejaculation, commonly called ^nunc 
made on the first presentation of our Saviour in the Temple, 
and applying it, with an inhuman and unnatural rapture, to 
the most horrid, atrocious, and afflicting spectacle, that 
perhaps ever was exhibited to the pity and indignation of 
mankind. This ‘ leading in triumphj a thing in its best form 
unmanly and irreligious, which fills our Preacher with such 
unhallowed transports, must shock, 1 believe, the moral taste 
10 of every well-born mind. Several English were the stupified 
and indignant spectators of that triumph. Tt was, unless we 
have been strangely deceived, a spectacle more resembling a 
procession of American savages, entering into Onondaga, 
after some of their murders called victories, and leading into 
hovels hung round with scalps, their captives, overpowered 
with the scoffs and buffets of women as ferocious as them- 
selves, much hiorc than it resembled tlie triumphal pomp of 
a (dvilized martial nation— if a civilized nation, or any men 
who had a sense of generosity, were capable of a personal 
20 triumph over the fallen and afflicted. 

This, my dear Sir, was not the triumph of France. I 
must believe that, as a nation, it overwlielmed you with 
shame and horror. I must believe that the National 
Assembly find themselves in a state of the greatest humilia- 
tion, in not being able to ])unisli the authors of this triumph, 
or the actors in it ; and that f hey are in a situation in which 
any enquiry they may make upon the subject, must be 
destitute even of the appearance of liberty or impartiality. 
The apology of that Assembly is found in their situation ; 
30 but when we approve what they must bear, it is in us the 
degenerate choice of a vitiated mind. 

With a compelled appearance of deliberation, they vote 
under the dominion of a stern necessity.* They sit in the 
heart, as it were, of a foreign rcpidilic : they have their 
residence in a city whose constitution has emanated neither 
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from the charter of their king, nor from their legislative 
power. There they are surrounded by an army not raised 
either hf the authority of their crown, or by their command ; 
and which, if they should order to dissolve itself, would 
instantly dissolve them. There they sit, after a gang of 
assassins had driven away some hundreds of the members ; 
whilst those who held the same moderate principles witli 
more patience or better hope, continued every day exposed 
to outrageous insults and murderous threats. There a 
majority, sometimes real, sometimes pretended, captive 10 
itself, compels a captive king to issue as royal edicts, at third 
hand, the polluted nonsense of their most licentious and 
giddy coffee-houses. It is notorious, that all their measures 
are decided before they are debated. It is beyond doubt, 
that under the terror of the bayonet, and the lamp-post, and 
the torch to their houses, they are obliged to adopt all the 
crude and desperate measures suggested by clubs composed 
of a monstrous medley of all conditions, tongues, and 
nations. Among these are found persons, in comparison of 
whom Catiline would be thought scrupulous, and Cethegus 20 
a man of sobriety and moderation. Nor is it in these clubs 
alone that the public measures are deformed into monsters. 
They undergo a previous distortion in academies, intended 
as so many seminaries for these clubs, which arc set up in all 
the places of j)ublic resort. In these meetings of all sorts, 
every counsel, in proportion as it is daring, and violent, and 
perfidious, is taken for the mark of superior genius. 
Humanity and compassion are ridiculed as the fruits of 
superstition and ignorance. Tenderness to individuals is 
considered as treason to the public. Liberty is always to be 30 
estimated perfect as property is rendered insecure. Amidst 
assassination,* massii«re, and confiscation, perpetrated or 
meditated, they are forming plans for the good order of 
future society. ‘Embracing in their arms the carcases of 
base criminals, and promoting their relations on the title of 
their offences, they drive hundreds of virtuous persons to 
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the same end, by forcing them to subsist by beggary or by 
crime. 

The Assembly, their organ, acts before them th§ farce of 
deliberation with as little decency as liberty. They act like 
the comedians of a fair before a riotous audience ; they act 
amidst the tumultuous cries of a mixed mob of ferocious 
men, and of women lost to shame, who, according to their 
insolent fancies, direct, control, applaud, explode them ; and 
sometimes mix and take their seats amongst them ; domi- 
‘ 10 neering over them with a strange mixture of servile 
petulance and proud presumptuous authority. As they have 
inverted order in all things, the gallery is in the place of 
the house. This Assembly, which overthrows kings and 
kingdoms, has not even the physiognomy and aspect of a 
grave legislative body — nec color imperii^ nec frons erat ulla 
senaUis \it had neither the complexion of empire nor the 
appearance of a senate^ They have a power given to then), 
like that of tire evil princi])le, t) subvert and destroy ; but 
none to construct, except such machines as may be fitted for 
20 further subversion and further destruction. 

Who is it that a«linires, and from the lieart is attached to 
national reptvsentative assemblies, but must turn with 
horror and disgust from such a profane burlescpie, and 
abominable perversion of that sacred ijistitute ? Lovers of 
monarchy, lovers of republicks, must alike abhor it. The 
members of your Assembly must themselves groan under 
the tyranny of which they ha,ve all the shame, none of the 
direction, and little of the profit. T am sure many of the 
members who com])ose even tlie majority of that body must 
30 feel as I <lo, notwithstanding the apj)lauses of the Revolution 
Society. — Miserable king! miserable Assembly! How must 
that assembly be silently scandalized* with those of their 
members, who could call a day which seemed to blot the sun 
out of [leaven, ‘ Un heau jonrP* \a heantiful day!^ How must 
they be inwardly indignant at hearing others, who thought 
* 6th of October, 1789. 
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fit to declare to them ‘ that the vessel of the state would fly 
forward in her course towards regeneration with more speed 
than evef,’ from the stiff gale of treason and murder, which 
preceded our Preacher's triumph ! What must they have 
felt, whilst with outward patience and inward indignation 
they heard of the slaughter of innocent gentlemen in their 
houses, that ‘the blood spilled was not the most pure?’ 
What must they have felt, when they were besieged by 
complaints of disorders which shook their country to its 
foundations, at being compelled coolly to tell the com- 10 
plainants, that they were under the protection of the law, 
and that they would address the king (the captive king) to 
cause the laws to be enforced for their protection ; when the 
enslaved ministers of that captive king liad formally 
notified to them, that there were neither law, nor authority, 
nor power left to protect ? What must they have felt at 
being obliged, as a felicitation on the ))rescnt new year, to 
request their captive king to forget tlie stormy period of the 
last, on account of the great good whicli he was likely to 
produce to his people ; to the complete attainment of which 20 
good they adjourned. tlie practical demonstrations of their 
loyalty, assuring him of tlieir obedience, when he should no 
longer possess any authority to commaml I 

This address was made with much good-nature and affec- 
tion, to be sure. But among the revolutions in France must 
be reckoned a considerable revolution in their i(h‘as of j)olite- 
ness. In England we are said to learu manners at second- 
hand from your side of the water, and that we dress our 
behaviour in the frippery of France. If so, we are still in 
the old cut ; and have not so far conformed to the new 30 
Parisian mode of good-breeding, as to think it (]uito in the 
most refined strain of delicate compliment, whether in con- 
dolence or congratulation, to say to the most humiliated 
creature that crawls upon the earth, that great public 
benefits are derived from the murder of his servants, the 
attempted assassination of himself and of his wife, and the 
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mortification, disgrace, and degradation, that he has 
personally suffered. It is a topic of consolation which 
our ordinary of Newgate would be too humane to use 
to a criminal at the foot of the gallows. I should have 
thought that the hangman of Paris, now that lie is liberalized 
by the vote of the National Assembly, and is allowed his 
rank and arms in the lleraUrs College of the rights of men, 
would be too generous, too gallant a man, too full of the 
sense of his new dignity, to employ that cutting consolation 
10 to any of the persons whom the leze nation might bring 
under the administration of his executive powers. 

A man is fallen indeed, when he is thus flattered. The 
anodyne draught of oblivion, tlius drugged, is well calcu- 
lated to preserve a galling wakefulness, and to feed the living 
ulcer of a corroding nnmiory. Thus to administer the opiate 
potion of amnesty, powdered with all the ingredients of 
scorn and contempt, is to hold to his li])s, instead of ‘ the 
balm of hurt minds,’ the cuj) of human misery full to the 
brim, and to force him to drink it to the dregs. 

20 Yielding to reasons at least as forcible as those wliich were 
so delicately urged in the compliment on the new year, the 
king of France will j)robably endeavour to forget these 
events, and that compliment. P»ut history, who keeps a 
durable record of all our acts, and exercises her awful censure 
over the proceedings of all .sorts of .sovereigns, will not forget 
either those events or the lera of this liberal refinement in 
the intercourse of mankind. History will record, that on the 
morning of the 6th of October 1789, the king and queen of 
France, after a day of confusion, alarm, dismay, and slaughter, 
30 lay down, under the pledged security of public faith, to 
indulge nature in a few liours of respite, and troubled melan- 
choly repose. From this sleep the queen was first startled by 
the voice of the sentinel at her door, who cried out to 
her to save herself by flight — that this was the last proof of 
fidelity he could give— that they were upon him, and he was 
dead. Instantly he was cut down. A band of cruel ruffians 
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and assassins, reeking with his blood, rushed into tlie chamber 
of the queen, and pierced with an hundred strokes of bayonets 
and ponia'tds the bed, from whence this persecuted woman 
had but just had time to fly almost naked, and througli ways 
unknown to the murderei-s had escaped to seek refuge at the 
feet of a king and husband, not secure of his own life for a 
moment. 

This king, to say no more of him, and this queen, and their 
infant children (who once would have l)een the pride and 
hope of a great and generous people) were then forced to 10 
abandon the sanctuary of the most s))lendid palace in the 
world, which they left swimming in blood, polluted by 
massacre, and strewed with scattered limbs and mutilated 
carcases. Thence they were conducted into the capital of 
their kingdom. Two had been selected from the unprovoked, 
unresisted, promiscuous .slaughter, whicli was made of the 
gentlemen of birth and family who composed the king’s body 
guard. These two gentlemen, with all the parade of an 
execution of justice, were cruelly and publicly dragged to 
the block, and beheaded in the great court of the palace. 20 
Their heads were stuck upon spears, and led the procession ; 
whilst the royal captives who followed in the train were 
slowly moved along, amid.st the horrid yells, and .shrilling 
screams, and frantic dances, and infamous contumelies, and 
all the unutterable abominations of the furies of hell, in the 
abused shape of the vilest of women. After they had been 
made to taste, drop by drop., more than the bitterness of 
death, in the slow torture of a journey of twelve miles, pro- 
tracted to six hours, they were, under a guard, composed of 
those very soldiers who had thus conducted them through 30 
this famous triumph, lodged in one of the old palaces of 
Paris, now converted into a bastile for kings. 

Is this a triumph to be consecrated at altars ? to be com- 
memorated with ‘grateful thanksgiving ? to be offered to the 
divine humanity with fervent prayer and enthusiastic ejacu- 
lation ? — These Theban and Thracian Orgies, acted in France, 
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and applauded only in the Old Jewry, I assure you, kindle 
prophetic enthusiasm in the minds but of very few people in 
this kingdom ; although a saint and apostle, who may have 
revelations of his own, and who has so completely vanquished 
all the mean superstitions of the heart, may incline to think 
it pious and decorous to compare it with the entrance into 
the world of the Prince of Peace, proclaimed in an lioly 
temple by a venerable sage, and not long before not worse 
announced by the voice of angels to the quiet innocence of 
10 shepherds. 

At first I was at a loss to account for this fit of unguarded 
trans})ort. I knew, indeed, that the sufierings of nionaichs 
make a delicious rej)ast to some sort of palates. There were 
reflexions which might serve to keep this appetite within 
some bounds of teinpeiance. But wlien I took one circum- 
stance into my consideration, I was obliged to confess, that 
much allowance ought to be made for the Society, and that 
the temptation was too strong for common discretion. I 
mean, the circumstance of the lo Pimn of the triumph, the 
20 animating cry which called ‘for all the BISHOPS to be 
hanged on the lamp-posts,’* might well have brought forth 
a burst of enthusiasm on the foreseen consequences of this 
happy day. I allow to so much enthusiasm some little devia- 
tion from prudence. I allow this prophet to break forth into 
hymns of joy and thanksgiving on an event which appears 
like the precursor of the Millennium, and the projected fifth 
monarchy, in the destruction of all church establishments. 
There was, however, (as in all human aflairs there is) in the 
midst of this joy something to exercise the patience of these 
30 worthy gentlemen, and to try the long-suffering of their 
faith. The actual murder of the king and queen, and their 
child, was wanting to the other auspicious circumstances of 
this ^beautiful day^ The actual murder of the bishops, 
though called for by so many holy ejaculations, was also 
wanting. A group of regicide and sacrilegious slaughter 
* Tous les fivftques a la lanterne. 
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was indeed boldly skebtlied, but it was oidy sketched. It 
unhappily was left unKiiished, in this great history-piece of 
the massaifre of innocents. What hardy ptuicil of a great 
master, from the school of the rights of men, will (iiiish it, is 
to be seen hereafter, ddie age has not yet the com})lete 
benefit of tliat dilfusion of knowledge that has undermined 
superstition and error ; and the king of France wants 
another object or two to consign to oblivion, in consideration 
of all the good which is to arise from his own sutTerings, and 
the patriotic crimes of an enlight4‘ned age.’^ 

* It is proper hero to refer to a letter written n])on this subject by an 
cye-witiicss. Tli.at eye-witness was one of tlie most honest, intelli- 
gent, and elocpient niembera of the National Assembly, one of the 
moat active and zealous reformers of the state. He was obliged to 
secede from the assembly ; and lie afterwards became a voliintaiy 
exile, on account of the honors of tliis pious triumph, and tlic dis- 
])Ositiona of men, who, profiting of crimes, if not causing them, have 
taken the lead in imblic affairs. 

KXTIiACT of M. do Lally-Tollendars Second LetUu' to a Friend. 

'Parlous dvi parti (pie j’ai ]>ris; il est bien jnstifie dans ina con- 
science Ni cette villo coupahle, ni cette asseinhlee plus coiipable 
encore, ne meritoiont «iue je me jnstifie; main j’ai a cienr (jue voiis, 
et les personnes qui jiensent coinme vous, ne me condamnent pas. Ma 
Santo, jo vous jure, me reiidoit mes fonctions impossibles ;niaiHm6moen 
les inettant de cote il a etc au-dessus de mes forces do supi>orter plus 
long-terns riiorreur (pie me cansoit ce sang, ces tetcs, cette reine 
presque 6(jOT(m\ - ce. roi ameiie CHclmr, entrant a l^iris, au milieu deses 
assassins, et jirecede des totes do sos malhouroux gardes, ces perfides 
jaiiissaircs, ces assassins, ces femme.s canuibales, — ce cri de, Tors 
l.KS livKycKs A i.A LANTKiiNK, daiiH le moment on Ic r(n outre sa caiii- 
talo avec deux cv6(]ncs de son conseil dans sa voiture. Un coup dc. 
fusil (pio j’ai vu tirer dans un des curosscs dc la rciur. M. Railly 
appellant cela nii lean jour. I/asseirddee ayant (Kclare froidement le 
matin, (ju’il n’etoit jias de sa (lignite (I’aller tonto entiere environner h* 
roi. W. Mirabcau disant im]>unement dans cette asseniblec, (pio le 
vaisseau de I’lHat, loins d’etre arrete dans sa course, s’elanceroit avec 
plus de^ ra])i(lit6 que jamais vers sa regoiieratioii. M. Rarnavc, riant 
avec liii, qiiMiul des flots de sang couloient .autour do nous. Le vertueux 
Mounier* ochappant par miracle a vingt assassins, qui avoient voulu 
fairo de sa tote un'trojihee de plus. 

‘ Voil^ ce qui me fit jurer de ne plus mettre le pied dans ccitc 
caverne d' Anthropopliatjcs [the National Assembly] oii jo ii’avois plus 


* JV.B. Mr. Mounier was then speaker of the National Assembly. 
He has since bean obliged to live in exile, though one of the firmest 
assertors of liberty. 
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Altlimu^h this work of our new light and knowledge did 
nol- go to tlie leiigtli that in all probability it was intended it 
slioiild Ije carrie<l, yet I must think that such treatment of 
any liunian creatures must be shocking to any but those who 
are made for accomplishing Revolutions. Rut I cannot stop 
her(^. Influenced by the inborn feelings of my nature, and 
not being illuminated by a single ray of this new-sprung 
niod(‘rii light, T confess to you, Sir, that the exalted rank of 
the j)ersons suflering, and ])articularly the sex, the beauty, 
10 and the amiable fpialities of tln^ descendant of so many kings 

do force d’olover la voix, ou deimis six seniainos je I’avois elevec on 
vain. Moi, Mounicr, ct tons lea honnctca gens, out pensu (luo lo 
dernier effort a fairn pour Ic hien ctoit d’en sortir. Aucune idee de 
crjiint(! lie s’est approcheo de inoi. Je rongirois de m’en defendre. 
J’avois encore rei^fi sur la route de la part de ce iieuplo, moins coupablo 
quo ceux (jui Tout enivro do fiiveur, des acclamations, et des applaud- 
issemonts, dont d’autros auroient et(5 flattos, et rpii m’ont fait friimir. 
O’est ii I’indignation, c’ost a riiorrcur, c’ost aux convulsions physiques, 
fpie le seul aspect du sang mo fait uprouver que j’ai C(5d6. On bravo 
line seule mort ; on la brave ])lu.sicurs fois, quand elle peut etre utile. 
IMais aucune ]»uissance sous lo ciel, maia aucune opinion publiqiie ou 
jiriveo n’out le ilroit do mo condamner I'l aouffrir inutilement millo 
supplicea ])ar mimite, ot a pilrir de desespoir, de rage, au milieu 
des trlomphcti, du crime (pic jo ii’ai pu arretor. Ils me proscriront, il 
confisipieront mes biens. Je labourerai la terre, et je ne les verrai 
])lus. Voila ina justification. Vous pourrez la lire, la montrer, la 
iaisser co[)ier ; taut pis pour ceux (jui ne la comprondront pas ; ce no 
s('ra alors moi fiui auroit eu tort dc la lour donner. ’ 

Tliis uiilitary man had not so good m^rves as the peaceable gentle- 
men of the Old -Jewry. See Mons. Mounier’s narrative of these 
transactions ; a man also of honour and virtue, and talents, and there- 
fore a fugitive, 

f‘ L('t us speak of the course which I have followed : it is (piitc 
justifuHl to my conscience. Neither this guilty town nor this still 
more guilty assembly deserved that I should justify myself : but T am 
anxious that you, and those who think as you do, should not condemn 
me. ]My health, I swear to you, made it impossible for me to perform 
my dutii's : but even when T had given them up I was not strong 
enough any longer to support the horror which was inspired in me by 
this blood, these heads, -this ipieoii almost butchered, this king, 
led like a slave, entering Taris in the midst of his assassins, and pre- 
cisled by the heads of his unfortunate guards, these treacherous 
janissaries, these assassins,- these cannibal women, - this cry of AU 
thf hiifhops to the lamp-pout at the very inoineiit when the king was 
entering his capital with two bishops of his council in his carriage. A 
shot which 1 saw fired at one of the (lueeii’s carriages. Monsieur Bailly 
calling that a hen otifnl dap. The assembly having coolly declared in the 

V 
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and emperors, witli the tender aoe of rovjd infants, insensible 
only thron.<>h infancy and innocence of tli(‘ eriu'l ontivjj^es to 
which their parents were ex})Osed, instead of l)ein<,^ a .snbjeet 
ofU^xultation, adds not a little to iny sensibility on that most 
m el ai i eh oly occasi on . 

I hear that the aii,i(nst ]>erson, who wns the ])riiici])al object 
of onr ])i ea(‘lier’s trinmph, thoiii^h he snj)portetl himself, felt 
much on that shanndnl oceasicui. As a man, it became him 
to feel for his wife and his children, and the faithful guards 
of his ])ersr)n, that were massacred in cold blood about him. 10 
As a priiK'o, it became him to feel for the strange and fright- 
ful transformation of his civilized s\d>jects, and to be more 
grieved for them, than solicitous for himself. Tt derogates 
little from his foi titnde, while it adds infinitely to the honour 
of his humaiiity. 1 am very .sorry to .say it, v('ry sorry indeed, 


niorniiig, that it was not consi.stent with its dignity to go in a body to 
attend the king. Monsieur Mirabeau saying with impunity in that 
.assembly, that the sliip of the shah*, f.ar from being delayed in its 
course, woidd <lart forward with more si>eed than ever towards its 
r(‘gc-neration. J^fonsicur liarnave smiling with him when streams of 
blood were flowing around us. The virtuous Mounier esc.ai»ing by a 
miracle from twenty assas.sins, who wished to make one trophy more 
of his head. 

‘ The.se arc the things which made me swear never again to set foot 
in that den of cannibals Ithe National Assembly], where I was no 
l«)nger strong enough to raise my voice, and wliere for six weeks I liad 
raised it in vain. Mounier, myself, and all honest men, have agreed 
that the last effort to be made for gootl wa.s to leaver it. No idea of 
fear has come near nio. I should blush to defend myself from such a 
(diarge. I had already receive*! ou^the journey from this people, which 
is less guilty than those that have m.ade it drunk witli fury, shouts of 
applause, by which others woubl have been flatiere*!, and which ma<l(‘ 
me .shudder. The mere sight of blood makes mo feel that I have 
yitdded to indignation, to horror, and to physical spasms. One faces 
death once : one faces it often when anything would he gained by 
dying. Rut no power under heaven, no opinion, public or private, has 
the right to condemn mo to suffer u.selessly a thousand punisliinents a 
minute, and to perish of despair and rage in the midst of triumphs 
and of crimes whicli 1 could not jirevent. They will proscribe me, 
they will confiscate* my goods. I will till the ground, and will never 
see them more. -This is my justification. You c.an road it. show it, 
have it copied; so much the worse for those who will not under- 
stand it; then I shall have not been in the wrong in giving it to 
them.’] 
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tliat such poi'soiia^es are in a situation in wliicli it is not un- 
becoming in MS to piaise the virtues of the great. 

[ h(‘ar, II nd 1 i ejoi(;e to hear, that tlie great lady, the other 
object of the triiunpli, lias borne tliat day (one is interested 
tliat beings made for sidlering should suiter well) and that she 
bears all the sueeeiMling days, that she bears the ini}n isoninent 
of her husband, and h(‘r own eajitivity, and the exile of her 
friends, and the insulting adulation of addresses, and the 
whoh^ weight of hei’ aeiMunulatcd wrongs, with a serene 
10 patieneci, in a manner suited to her rank and race, and be- 
coming the ollspring of a sovereign distinguished for her 
piety and her couragts (hat like hershi‘ has lofty sentiments; 
that slut feels with the dignity of a Roman matron ; that in 
the last extremity she will save hersidf from the last dis- 
grace, and that if she must fall, she will fall by no ignoble 
hand. 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since 1 saw the (|ueen 
of France, then tliedaujdiiness, at Versailh‘s; and sinc'ly n(*ver 
lighted on this orb, whh*h she hardly .'^eemed to touch, a more 
20 ilelightful vision, f saw her just above the horizon, decoi-at- 
ing and elieei ing tlie (devated splien* she just began to movf‘ 
in ; glittering like the morning star, full of life, and splendor, 
and joy. Oh ! what a revolution ! and what an heart must 
1 have, to coiilemplate without emotion tliat elevation and 
that fall ! Little did I di-eam wdien .she added titles of ven- 
eration to th(js<‘. of eiithusiasti?!, <listant, resja^ctfid love, that 
she should ever be obliged to carry the sharj) antidote against 
disgrace concealed in that bosom ; little did 1 dream that T 
should have lived to see such disasters fallen upon her in a 
:]{) nation of gallant men, in a nation of men of honour and of 
cavaliers. 1 thought ten thousand sw'ords must have Ieaj)ed 
troiu their scabbai’ds to avenge even a lool^ that threatened 
lu‘r with insult. - But the age of chivalry is gone. That of 
siiphistoi's, tei'oiiomisls, and calculators, has succeeded ; and 
the glory of Euro])e is extinguished for ever. Nevei’, never 
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more, shall we behold that generous loyalty to rank and sex, 
that ])roud submission, that dignified obedieiiee, tliat siibor- 
dinatiou*of the heart, whieh kept alive, even in servitude 
itself, the s]iirit of an exalted freedom. The uid)oiight grace 
of life, the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly senti- 
ment and heroic enterprise, is gone ! It is gone, that sensi- 
bility of principle, tliat chastity of honour, wliieh felt a stain 
like a wound, which inspired (ourage whilst it mitigated 
ferocity, which ennobled whatever it touched, and under 
which vice itself lost half its evil, by losing all its gross- 10 
ness. 

This mixed system of opinion and sentiment had its origin 
in the ancient chivalry ; and the jiriuciple, though varied in 
its appearance by the varying state of human affairs, sub- 
sisted and influenced through a long succession of generations, 
cvmi to the time we live in. If it should ever be totally ex- 
tinguished, the loss I fear will be great. It is this which has 
given its character to modern Europe. It is this which has 
distinguished it under all its forms of government, and dis- 
tinguished it to its advantage, from the states of Asia, and 20 
possibly from those states which flourished in the most 
brilliant periods of the antique world. It was this, wiiich, 
without confounding r.'inks, had produced a noble equality, 
and hande<l it down through all the gradations of social life. 

It was this ojiiiiion which mitigated kings into companions, 
and raised private men to be fellow's with kings. Without 
force, or opposition, it subdupd the fierceness of pride and 
power ; it obliged sovereigns to submit to the soft collar of 
social esteem, compelled stern autliority to submit to elegance, 
and gave a domination vanquisher of laws, to be sulxlued by 30 
manners. 

But now all is to be changed. All the ])leasing illusions, 
which made ])owor gentle, and obedience liberal, which har- 
monized the different shades of life, and wdiich, by a bland 
assimilation, incorpomted into politics the sentiments wdiich 
beautify and soften private society, are to be dissolved by this 
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new (onquorin^ empire of and refison. All tlie decent 
drapery of life is to be rudely torn off*. All the superadded 
id(‘;is, furnislied fr<jm the wanirobe of a moral im^j^ination, 
wiiieli the heart owns, and the understand in^r lutities, as 
necessary to covei’ tin; defects of our naked shivering nature, 
and to raise it to dignity in our own estimation, are to be ex- 
])lodcd as a riditadous, absur<l, and antiquated fashion. 

On this scheme of things, a king is but a man ; a (pieen is 
but a woman ; a woman is but an animal : and an ;iiiinial not 
10 of the highest onh'r. All homage paid to the sex in gener.d 
as such, and without distinct views, is to be regarded as 
romance and folly. Kegicide, and parricide, and sacrilege, 
are but lictions of superstition, coirupting jurispriuleiicc by 
destroying its simpli(*ity. The murder of a king, or a queen, 
01 ’ a bishof), or a father, are only common homicide ; and if 
tJie peojile arc by any chance, or in any way gainers by it, a 
sort of homicide much the most pardonable, and into which 
we ought not to make too severe a scrutiny. 

On the scheme of this barbarous jihilosophy, which is the 
20 offspring of cold hearts and muddy understandings, and 
which is as void of solul wisdom, as it is destitute of all 
taste and elegaiu;e, laws are to be sujiported only by their 
own terrors, jind by the concern which each individual may 
find in them from his own private .speculations, or can spare 
to them from his own private intere.sts. Tn the groves of 
their academy, at the end of every vi.sto, you see nothing but 
the gallows. Nothing is left^ which engages the affections 
on the part of the commonwealth. On the principles of this 
mechanic ])hilosophy, our institutions can never be embodied, 
30 if I may use the expression, in jiersons; .so as to create in us 
love, veneration, admiration, or attachment. But that .sort 
of reason which bani.shes the affections is incajlable of filling 
their ])lace. These publii; affection.s, combined with man- 
ners, ai'e required sometimes as supphuneffts, sometimes as 
correctives, always as aids to law. The precaqit given by a 
wise man, as well as a great critic, for the construction of 
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poems, is equjilly true as to states. satis est pulrhra esse 

poemata^ dvicia sunto — 

[^Mere grace is not enongh; a- pin g shonhl thrill 

• The heareds sojd^ and move it ftt its nuK^. 

There ounrlit to be a system of manners in every nation 
wliieh a well-formed mind would be dis])osed to relish, d’o 
make us love our country, our country ought to be lovely. 

But ])ower, of some kind or other, will survivi'. the sho(‘k 
in whi(di manners and opinions ])erish ; and it will liml other 
and worse means for its supjiort. Tin; usuriiation which, in 10 
order to subvert ancient institutions, has destroyed ancient 
pri]ici])lcs, will hold j)ower by arts similar to thosi^ by whic.h 
it has ac(juired it. When the old femlal and chivalrous 
spirit of Fealti/, which, by freeing kings from fear, fr(U‘d both 
kings and subjects from the })recautions of tyranny, shall be 
extinct in the minds of men, plots and assassinations will be 
anticipated by ])reveiitive murder and jireventive conlisca- 
tion, and that long roll of grim and bloody maxims, which 
form the ))olitical code of all power, not standing on its own 
honour, and the honour of those who are to obey it. Kings 20 
will be tyrants from policy when subjects are rebels from 
principle. 

When ancient opinions and rules of life ai'e taken away, 
the loss cannot possibly be estimated. From that monuuit 
we have no compass to govern us ; nor can we know dis- 
tinctly to what })ort we .steer. Euroiie undoubtedly, taken 
in a mass, was in a Hourishirg condition the day on which 
your Revolution was (xmipleted. How much of that pros- 
perous state was owing to the s|)irit of our old manners 
and opinions is not easy to say ; but as such causes cannot 30 
be indifferent^ in their operation, we must presume, that, on 
the whole, their ojDcration was beneficial. 

We are but too apt to consider things in the state in which 
we find them, without sufficiently adverting to the causes by 
which they have been produced, and possibly may be upheld. 
Nothing is more certain, than that our maimers, our civi- 
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li/atioii, and all the good things which aic coiiiiectetl with 
iiiaiiiKirs «'’nd with civilization^ have, in this European world 
of onrs, dejunided for ages ii]>on two princiides ; and were 
indeed tlic result of both combined ; 1 mean the spirit of a 
gentleman, and tbe spirit of religion. The m>bility and the 
eleigy, the OIK* hy j)rofession, the other bj' patronage, kept 
li'arning in (‘xistenee, even in the midst of arms and con- 
fusions, and whilst governments were rather in their causes 
than formed. L(‘arning paid back what it received to 
10 nobility and to pib'stliood ; and ]>aid it with usury, by 
(‘idarging their ideas, and by furnishijig their minds. Happy 
if tluiv had all continued to know their indissoluble union, 
and their proper jdace ! Happy if learning, not debauched 
by ambition, had been satisfied to continue the instructor, 
and not asjured to be the master! Along with its natural 
protectors and guardians, learning will lie east into the 
mijT, and trodden down under the hoofs of a swinish 
multitude.' 

ff, as 1 suspt-et., modern letters owe more than they arc 
’20 always willing to own to ancient manners, so do other 
intei’ests which w'e value full as much n.s they are worth. 
Even commerce, and trade, and manufacture, the gods of 
our o.'conomical jioliticians, are themselves perhaps but 
eroaturcs ; are themselves but elVeets, which, as first causes, 
we choose to worship. They certainly grew under the .same 
shade in which leai'uing tlouri.slie<l. They too may decay 
with their natural protecting*principles. With you, for the 
jiresent at least, they all threaten to disappear together. 
Where tnuh* and manufactures are wanting to a- pco]jle, and 
30 the s])irit of nobility and religion remains, sentiment 
su])plics, and not always ill .supplie,s their ^nlace ; but if 
commerce ind the arts should be lost in an experiment to 
try how well a state may stand without, these old funda- 

'' Se(' tlu’ fate of Bailly and Condorcet, .supposed to be here particu- 
larly allu(^:d to. Compare the circumstances of the trial and execution 
of the former with tlii.s prediction. 
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mental principles, what sort of a tiling must be a nation of 
gross, stupid, ferocious, and at the siinie time, jioor and 
sordid bjfrbarians, destitute of religion, lionour, or manly 
pride, possessing nothing at present, and hoping for nothing 
hereafter ? 

T wish you may not be going fast, and by the shortest cut, 
to that horrible and disgustful situation. Already there 
appears a poverty of conception, a coarseiu'ss and vulgarity 
in all the proceedings of the assembly anil of all their 
instructors. Their liberty is not libiu’al. 'riieir science is 10 
presumptuous ignorance. Their humanity is savage and 
brutal. 

It is not clear, whether in England wc learned those grand 
and decorous princitiles, and manmus, of which considerable 
traces yet remain, from you, or whether you took them from 
us. But to you, I think, wc traia^ them best. You seem to 
me to be ^ gentis inrunahuhf noMra ’ | The eradle of our race]. 
Brance has always more or less influenced manners in 
England ; and when your fountain is choked uj) and 
polluted, the stream will not run long, or not r\in clear with 20 
us, or perhaps with any nation. This gives all Europe, in 
my oj)inion, but too close and connected a conciu n in what is 
done in France. Excuse mo, therefore, if 1 have dwelt too 
long on the atrocious sj)ectacle of the sixth of October 1781), 
or have given too much scope to the reflections which have 
arisen in my mind on occasion of the most impoi'tant of all 
revolutions, which may be dated from that day, T mean a 
revolution in sentiments, manners, and moral opinions. As 
things now stand, with every thing respectable destroyed 
without us, and an attemj)t to destroy within us every 30 
principle of respect, one is almost forced to apologize for 
harbouring the common feelings of men. 

Why do I feel so differeutly from the Reverend Dr. Price, 
and those of his lay flock, who will choose to adopt the 
sentiments of his discourse? For this plain reason~-be- 
cause it is natural I should ; because we are so made as 
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to be allVeted at sucJi specbicles with nielanclioly !=?entiments 
upon tlie nnsta])Io c.omlitioii of mortal })roR])enty, and the 
tn'iueiidoii.s uiicei tainty of liimian greatness ; fo'ausc in 
those natural findings we learn great lessons ; because, in 
events like these our passions instrue.t our reason ; because 
when kings are hurled from their thrones by tlie Supreme 
J)irector of this great drama, and become the objects of 
insult to the base, ami of pity to the good, we behold 
such disastiu's in the moral, as we should behold a miracle in 
10 the physical order of things. We are alai med into retlexion; 
our minds (as it has long since been observed) are purified 
by terror and ]>ity ; our weak unthinking pride is humbled, 
under the dispensations of a mysterious wisdom. Some 
tears might be drawn from me, if such a spectacle were 
exhibited on the stage. I should bo truly ashamed of 
finding in myself that sufierficial. theatric sense of painted 
distress, whilst 1 could exult over it in real life. With such 
a perverted mind, I could never venture to shew my face at 
a tragedy. IVople would think the tears that (darrick 
20 formerly, or that Siddons not long since, have extorted from 
me, were the tears of hypocri.sy ; I should know them to be 
the tears of folly. 

Indeed the theatre is a better school of moral .sentiments 
than churches, where the feelings of humanity arc thus out- 
raged. Poets, who have to deal with an audience not yet 
graduated in the school of tlie rights of men, and who must 
ajiply tlicmsclves to the moral constitution of the heart, would 
not dare to produce such a iriuinjih a,s a matter of exultation. 
There, where men follow their natural ini])ul.ses, they would 
30 not beai’ the odious maxims of a Machiavelian policy, whether 
a])i)lied to the attainment of monarchical^ or democratic 
tyranny. They woidd reject them on the modern, as they 
once did on the ancient stage; where they could not bear even 
the hypothetical pro])osil.ion of such wickedness in the mouth 
of a pel lonated tyrant, though suitable to the character he 
sustained. No theatric audience in Athens would bear what 
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has lieeii borne, in (he midst of llie real tragedy of this tri- 
umphal day; a piiiicipal actor weighing, as it were in scales 
hung in a^hop of horrors, so much actual crime against so 
muyli contingent advantage, and after putting in and out 
weights, declaring that the balance was on the side of the 
advantages. They wouhl not bear to see the crimes of new 
democracy })osted as in a ledger against the crimes of old 
despotism, and the book-keepers of politics finding democrac,y 
still in <lebt, but by no means unable or unwilling to pay the 
balance. In the theatre, the first intuitive glance, without 10 
any elaborate process of reasoning, would shew, that this 
method of political com])utation would justify every extent 
of crime. They would see, that on these principles, even 
where the very worst acts were not perpetrated, it was owing 
rather to the fortune of the cons])irators tlian to their ])arsi- 
mony in the expenditure of treacheiy ami blood. 'Phey would 
soon sec, that criminal means once toleiated are soon pre- 
ferred. They present a shorter cut to the object than through 
tile highway of the moral virtues. Justifying perfidy and 
murder for public benefit, public benefit would soon become 20 
the ])retext, and i»erfidyand murder the end ; until rajiaeity, 
malice, revenge', and fear more dreadful than levenge, could 
satiate their insatiable apj)ctites. Such must be the conse- 
quences of losing, in the sjilendour of these triumphs of the 
rights of men, all natural sense of wrong and right. 

But the Reverend Faster exults in this ‘leading in triumph,’ 
bcumise, truly, Louis the XVlth*was ‘an arbitrary monarch;’ 
that is, in other words, neither more nor less, than because he 
was Louis the XVlth, and because he had the misfortune to 
be born king of France, with the prerogatives of which, a gQ 
long line of ancestors, and a long acquiescence of the jieople, 
without any act of his, had put him in possession. A mis- 
fortune it has indeed turned out to him, that he was born 
king of France. But misfortune is not crime, nor is indiscre- 
tion always the greatest guilt. 1 shall never think that a 
prince, the acts of whose whole reign were a series of conces- 
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sions If) lii.s sul>jects, who was willing to rolnx liis authority, 
to t'cinit his (ucrogatives, to rail his people to a share of free- 
dom, not knowii, perliaps i»ot desired, by their aiict^stors ; such 
a pi’ince, thoiigli he should be subject to the coinmoii frailties 
attached to uieii and to ])rinees, though he should have once 
thought it U('(a‘ssary to provide force against the desperate 
dc'signs manifestly carrying on against his person, and the 
remnants of his authority ; though all this should be taken 
into consider ation, 1 shall be led with great <lifhculty to think 
10 he desei ves tln^ cruel and insulting triumph of Paris, and of 
Dr. I’ric(‘. T tremble for the cause of liberty, from such an 
examphi to kings. 1 tremble for the cause of humanity, in 
the unpunished outrages of the most wicked of mankind. 
Hut there are soine peoj)le of that low and degenerate fashion 
of mind, that they look up with a sort of complacent awe and 
admiration to kings, who know to keep tirni in their seat, to 
hold a sti ict hand over their subjects, to assert their preroga- 
tive, and by the awakened vigilance of a severe despotism, to 
guard agai)ist the very lirst a])|)roachcs of frc'edom. Against 
20 such as these they ncvei- ehn’ate their voic(‘. Deserters fj’om 
])rinciplc, listed with fortune, they never see any good in 
suirering virtue, nor any crime in prosptuous usurpation. 

If it could have been imule clear to me, that the king and 
<jueen of Franec (those T mean who were such before the tri- 
umph) were inexorable and cruel tyrants, that they liad formed 
a. delibciate scheme for massjicring the National Assembly (I 
think I have seen soinethkig like the latter insinuated in 
certain ])ublications) I should think their captivity just. If 
this be true, much more ought to have been d(jne, but done, 
30 ill iny opinion, in anotlicr manner. The punishment of real 
tyrants is a noble and awful act of justice ; and it has with 
truth been saiil to lu^ consolatory to tlic human mind. But 
if I were to punish a wi(*ked king, I should regard the dignity 
in avenging the. crime. Justice is grave and decorous, and in 
its ])m»!shmeiits rather st'ems to submit to a necessity, than 
to make a choice. ITad Nero, or Agrip[)ina, or Louis the 
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Eleventh, or (Charles the Ninth, been the subject ; if Charles 
the Twelfth of Sweden, after the miird(!r of Patkul, or his 
I nedecessm® Christina, after the murder of Moiiahlesehi, had 
fallen into your hands. Sir, or into mine, I am sure our con- 
duct would have been different. 

If the French King, or King of the French, (or l)y whatever 
name he is known in the new vocalndavy of your constitution) 
has in his own j)erso]i, and that of his (^uecn, really dcscu ved 
these unavowed but unavenged murdmous at< i'm])ts, and those 
subsequent indignities more cruel than murder, such a person 10 
would ill deserve even thatwsubordinate executory trust, which 
T understand is to be placed in him ; nor is lu' tit to be called 
chief of a nation which he has outragcMl and ojqnvssed. A 
woi'se choice for such an ohiee in a new commonwealth, than 
that of a deposed tyiant, could md, possibly be ma<h‘. Hut to 
degrade and insult a man as the worst of (;ri)uina.ls, ami after- 
wards to trust him in your highest ctmceins, as a faithful, 
honest, and zealous servant, is not consistent in reasoning, nor 
piudent in poli<‘y, nor safe in practice. Those who could 
make such an appointment must be guilty of a, moi'c Ihigiant 20 
breach of trust than any they have yet commitbMl against the 
])eo])le. As this is the only criim* in which your leading 
])oliticians could have acted inconsistently, 1 conclude that 
there is no sort of ground for these horrid insinuations. I 
thiidi no Ix'tter of all the other calumnies. 

In England, we give no credit to them. We av(‘ generous 
enemies: we are faithful allies. ,We spurn from us with dis- 
gust and indignation the slanders of those who bring us Iheir 
anecdotes with the attestation of tlu> llower-de-luce on their 
shoulder. We hav(* Jiord (leorge (lordoii fa.st in Newgat(‘ ; 30 
and neither his being a jmblic proselyte to diulaism, nor his 
having, in his zeal against Uatholic prie.sts and all sorts of 
ecclesiastics, raised a mob (excuse tlu‘ term, it is still in use 
here) which pulled down all our pri.sons, Ir-n'c j)resci'ved to 
him a liberty, of which he did not remlei- himself worthy by 
a virtuous use of it. We have rebuilt Newgate, and tenanted 
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tilt* iiiansion. Wo have pi isoiis almost as strong as the Bastile, 
for those who dare to liht*! the queens of France. In this 
s|)iritn;il retreat, ltd the noble libeller remain. TA him there 
nnalitate on his Thalmnd, until he learns a conduct more be- 
coming his birth and parts, and not so disgraceful to the 
ancient religion to which he has become a proselyte; or until 
some ])ersons from your side of the water, to please your new 
Hebrew luetliren, shall ransom him. He may then be 
enabled to purchase, wil.h the old hoards of the synagogue, 
10 and a very small poundage on the long conqiound interest of 
the thirty ])ieces of silver (Dr. Brice has shewn us what 
mirach*s cum|)ound inierest will p(*rform in 1790 years) the 
lands which are lat(‘ly (liscovered to have been usurjied by 
the Hallican church. Send us your jiopish Archbishop of 
Paris, and we will send you our i>rotestant Rabbin. We 
shall tr(‘a.t the person you send us in (‘xchange like a gentle- 
man anil an honest man, as he is ; but pray let him bring 
with him the fund of his hospitality, bounty, and charity ; 
and, depi'iid upon it, W(* shall never coidiscati* a shilling of 
20 that honourable and pious fund, nor think of eni'iching the 
treasury with the spoils of the poor-lxjx. 

d’o tt‘11 you the truth, my dear 8ir, 1 thiidc the honour of our 
nation to be sonu'what concerned in the disclaimer of the pro- 
ceedings of this society of (In; Old Jewry and the London 
Tavern, f havi* no man’s proxy. I speak only from myself, 
whe.n I disclaim, as I do vwth all )»ossible earnestness, all 
conniiunion with the actois in that triumph, or with the 
admirei’s of it. \Vlu‘n \ assert anything (dse, as (;oncerning 
the people of England, F s]>eak from observation, not from 
30 authority ; but f speak from the ex])erieiico T have had in a 
])r(!tty extrusive and mixed communication with the inhab- 
itants of this kingdom, of all descriptions and ranks, and after 
a course df attentive observation, began early in lib*, and con- 
tinued foe near foi ty years. I have often been astonished, 
considering that we are tlivideil from you but by a slender 
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dyke of about twenty-four miles, and that the mutual inter- 
course between the two countries has lattdy been very great, 
to lind how little yon seem to know of us. I sus])eet tliat this 
is owing to your forming a judgment of this nation from 
certain publications, which do very erroneously, if they do at 
all, re])resent the o])inionsand <lispositions generally prevalent 
in England. The vanity, restlessness, petulance, and s])irit of 
intrigue of several potty (tabals, who attcm])t to hitle their 
total want of consequence* in busde and noise, iind })ufling, 
and mutual quotation of each other, makes }'ou imagine that 10 
our contem])tuous neglect of their alulities is a maik of 
general acquiescence in their o])inions. No such thing, I 
assure you. Recause half a do''en grasshop])ei’s under a fern 
make the field ring with their importunate chink, whilst 
thousands of great (‘atth*, repos(‘d Ixmeath flu* shadow of the 
British oak, chew the cud and are silent, ]n’ay do m)t imagine, 
that those who make tlie noise are the only inhabitants of the 
field ; that, of course, they are many in number; or that, after 
all, they ar(i other than the little shrivel h'd, m(‘agr(\ hopping, 
though loud and troublesome insects of the hour. 20 

I almost venture to atlirin, that not one in a hundred 
amongst us participates in the ‘triumph’ of tlu^ Revolution 
Society. If the king and cpiecn of France, and their children, 
were to fall into our hands by the chance of war, in the most 
acrimonious of all hostilities (1 deprecate sucli an event, T de- 
prec,at(! such hostility) they would be treated with another sort 
of triiinq)hal entry into Lomlqii. We formerly have had a 
king of France in that situation ; you have read how he was 
treated by the victor in t he field ; and in what manner he was 
Jifterwards received in England. Four hundred years have 30 
gone over us; but \ believe we are not materially changed 
since that period. 'Hianks to our sullen resistama* to innova- 
tion, thanks to the cold sluggishness of our national character, 
we still bear the s'tamp of our forefathers. We have not, as 
T conceive, lost the generosity and dignity of thinking of the 
fourteenth century ; nor as yet have we subtilized ourselves 
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into We are not ilie converts of Rousseau ; we are 

not the <Iis(.;i}>lesof Voltaire; TTelvetius lias made no ])rogress 
amongst ns. Atheists are not our ])reae!icrs ; ma Imon are 
not our lawgivers. We kiiow tliat wc have made no discover- 
ies, and we think tliat no discoveries are to be made, in 
morality ; nor many in the great princijih-s of government, 
nor in the id(*asof liberty, which were understood long before 
we w(*re born, altogether as well as they will be after the 
grave has hea})(!d its mould upon our presumption, and the 
10 silent tomb shall hav(‘ im]iosed its law on our pert lo(|uaeity. 
In England we have not yet been completely embowelled of 
our natural entrails ; wi; still feel within us, and we cherish 
and cultivat(‘, those inbred sentiments which are the faithful 
guardians, the active monitors of our duty, the true supporters 
of all liberal and manly morals. We have not been drawn 
and t)'uss(3d, in ord(;r tha.t W(‘ may be tilled, like stutled birds 
in a museum, with chatl* and rags, and paltry blurred shreds 
of pap(“r about the rights of man. We preserve the whole of 
our feelings still native and eiitire, unsophisticated by pedan- 
!20 try ;ind infidelity. We have real h<‘arts of tlesh and blood 
beating in our bosoms. We b'ar (lod ; we look up with awe 
to kings ; with atlection to ])arliaments ; with duty tomagis- 
stratt's ; with H‘ver(*nc(i t<i pi iests ; and with re.s})ect to 
nobility,* Why ? Uecause when such ideas are brought 
befor(* our minds, it is natund to be so atlected ; because all 
other feelings are false and .spuiious, ami tend to corrupt our 
minds, to vitiate our primary morals, to render us unfit for 
ratiomd libcu ty ; and by teaching us a servile, licentious, and 

* The Miifjli.sh arc, I conceive, ini3ici)reacnte(l in a Letter published 
in one of the j)apers, by a gentleman thought to he a dissenting min- 
ister.- When writing to Dr, Price of the sjurit which prevails at 
Pari.s, lie says, ‘ The spirit of the pt‘ 0 ])le in this ])lace has abolished all 
the pi(»ud distinct io^iH wliich the bimf and nobles had usurped in their 
minds ; whether they talk of the kiiuj, the noble, or the priest, their 
whole language is that of the most enUfjhtcned and liberal amongst the 
English,' If this gentleman ineairs to coniine the terms enlightened 
and liberal to one set of men in England, it may be true. It is not 
generally so. 
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abandoned insolence, to be our low sport for a few holidays, 
to make us perfectly fit for, and justly tleserviiig of slavery, 
through tl!e whole course of our lives. 

You see, Sir, that in this enlightened age I am bold enough 
to confess, tliat we are generally men of untaught feelings ; 
that instead of casting away all our old lU’cjndices, we cherish 
them to a very considerable degree, and, to take more shaine 
to ourselves, we cherish them because they are piejudices ; 
and the longer they have lasted, and the more generally they 
liave prevailed, the more we eherisli them. We are afraid to 10 
put men to live and trade each on his own private stock of 
reason ; because we sus{)ect that this stock in each man is 
small, and that the individuals would do better to avail them- 
selves of the general bank and capital of nations and of ages. 
Many of our men of s])eoulation, instead of cxjjloding general 
prejudices, employ their sagacity to <liscover the latent wisdom 
which prevails in them. If they find what they seek, (and 
they seldom fail) they think it more wise to continue the pre- 
judice, with the reason involved, than to cast away the coat 
of prejudice, and to leave nothing but the naked reason ; 20 
because prejudice, with its reason, has a motive to give action 
to that reason, and an affection which will give it ])crmanence. 
Prejudice is of ready applicjition in the emergency ; it previ- 
ously engages the mind in a steady course of wisdom and 
virtue, and does not leave the man hesitxting in the moment 
of decision, sceptical, puzzled, and unresolved. Prejudice 
renders a man’s virtue his habit,; and not a series of uncon- 
nected acts. Through just prejudice, his duty becomes a 
part of his nature. 

Your literary men, and your politicians, and so do the ?2(0 
whole clan of the enlightened among us, essentially differ in 
these points, i'hey have no respect for the wisdom of/ 
others ; but they pay it off by a very full measure of confix 
dence in their own. With them it is a sufficient motive to 
destroy an old scheme of things, because it is an old one. 

As to the new, they are in no sort of fear with regard to the 
a 
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duration of a Luiiding rim up in haste ; because duration is 
no ol»joct to those who think little or nothing has been done 
before their time, and who place all their hopes in« discovery. 
They conceive, very systematically, that all things which 
give perpetuity are mischievous, and therefore they are at 
inex])iiible war with all establishments. They think that 
government may vary like modes of dress, and with as little 
ill etleet. Tliat there needs no principle of attachment, 
except a sense of })resent conveniency, to any constitution of 
10 the state. They always speak as if they were of ojunion 
that there is a singular species of comjiaet lietween them and 
their magistrates, which binds I he magistrate, but which has 
nothing reciju’ocal in it, but 1 hat the majesty of the people 
has a right to dissolve it without any reason, but its will. 
Their attachment to their country itself, is only so far as it 
agrees with some of their lleeting projects ; it begins and 
ends with that scheme of jmlity which falls in with their 
momentary o])inion. 

These doctrim^s, or rather sentiments, seiun ])revalent with 
20 your new statesmen, lint they arc wholly ditferent from 
those on which we have always acted in this countiy. 

[ hear it is sometimes given out in France, that what 
is doing among yem is after the example of England. 1 beg 
leave to athriii, that scarcely anything done with you has 
originated from the ])ractice or the prevalent ojunions of 
this people, either in the act or in the sj)irit of the proceed- 
ing. Let me add, that we are as unwulling to learn these 
lessons from France, as we are sure that we never taught 
, them to that jiation. The cabals here who take a sort of 
SO share in your transact ions as yet consist but of an handful of 
peo])le. If unfortunately by their intrigues, their sermons, 
their publications, and by a confidence derived from an 
expected union with tlu‘ counsels and foi-ces of the French 
nation, they should draw considerable numbers into their 
faction, and in consecpience should seriously attempt any 
thing here in imitation of what has been done with you, the 
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event, I dare venture to prophesy, will be, that, with some 
trouble to their country, they will soon accomplish their 
own destfuction. This people refused to change their law 
in, remote ages from respect to the infallibility of popes; 
and they will not now alter it from a ]>i()us iTn])licit fnith in 
the dogmatism of philosoidicrs ; though the former was 
armed with the anathema aTul crusade, .and though the latter 
should act with the libel and the lamp-ir<m. 

Formerly your allairs wei'e your own concern oidy. 
AVe felt for them as men ; but we kept aloof from them, 10 
because we were not citizens of F ranee. But when we see 
the model held u]> to ourselves, we must feel ns Englishmen, 
and feeling, we must }>rovide as Englishmen. Your allairs, 
in spite of us, are made a part of oui- interest ; so far at 
least as to keep at a distance your panacea, or your })laguo. 

If it be a panncea, we do not want il. VYc know the con- 
sequences of unne(;ossary physm. Tf it be a ])lngue, it is 
such a plague, that the precautions of the most severe 
quarantine ought to be established against it. 

r hear on all hands that a cabal, calling itself philoso])hic, 20 
receives the glory of many of the late procc'cdings ; and that 
their opinions and systems are the true actuating spirit of 
the whole of them. T have heard of Jio party in England, 
literary or political, at any time, known by such a descrip- 
tion. Tt is not with you comjjosed of those men, is it ? 
whom the vulgar, in their blunt, homely style, commonly 
call Atheists and Infidels ? If*it be, 1 admit that we too 
have had writers of that description, who made some 
noise in their day. At ]jresent they re])ose in lasting 
oblivion. Who, born within the last forty years, has read jq 
one word of (Wlins, and Toland, and Tindal, and (1iubb, 
and Morgan, and that whole race who call themselves Free- 
thinkers ? Who now rt‘ads Boliugbroke ? Who ever read 
him through ? Ask the booksellers of London what has 
become of all these lights of the world. In as few years 
their few successors will go to tlie family vault of ‘ all the 
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Capulets/ But whatever they were, or are, with us, they 
were and are wliolly unconnected individuals. With us 
they kept the common nature of their kind, and were not 
gregarious. They never acted in corps, nor were known as 
a faction in the state, nor presumed to influence, in that 
name or character, or for the purposes of such a faction, on 
any of our public concerns. Whether they ought so to exist, 
and so be permitted to act, is another question. As such 
cabals liave not existed in England, so neither lias the spirit 

10 of them had any influence in establishing the original frame 
of our constitution, or in any one of the several reparations 
and improvements it has undergone. The whole has been 
done under the auspices, and is confirmed by the sanctions 
of religion and piety. The whole has emanated from the 
simplicity of our national character, and from a sort of 
native plainness and directness of understanding, wliich for 
a long time characterized those men who have successively 
obtained authority amongst us. This disposition still 
remains, at least in the great body of the people. 

20 We know, and what is better, we feel inwardly, that 
religion is the basis of civil society, and the source of all 
good and of all comfoi t.'^ In England we are so convinced 
of this, that there is no ru.st of superstition, with which the 
accumulated absurdity of the human mind might have 
crusted it over in the course of ages, that ninety-nine in an 

* Sit igitur hoc ab initio persuasum civibiis, dorninoH esse omnium 
rerum ac moderatores decs ; oh<nie, gcrantnr, eoriim geri vi, 
ditione ac nuiniiie ; eosdenKpir uptime de genere homiiium mercri ; 
et (pialis qui.s(iuc sit, (piid agat, (^uid in se admittat, qua mente, qua 
pictate colat rcligiones intueri ; pioriim et impiorum habere rationem. 
His onim rebus imbutao mentes baud sane abhorrebunt ab utili et a 
vera acnteiilia. Cic. de l.iegilnis, 1. 2. [Let the citizens first of all be 
convinced that the gods are the lords and rulers ff all things ; and 
that whatever happens is done by their power, authority, and direction : 
and that they deserve well of the race of men ; atul that they see 
what is the character of every man, what he does, of what offences 
he is guilty, with what feeling of piety he attends to the rites of 
religion ; that they take account of the good and the bad. For minds 
impressed with these convictions will certainly not be averse from 
opinion which is useful and true.] 
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hundred. of the people of England would not prefer to 
impiety. We shall never be such fools as to call in an 
enemy to'1;he substance of jiny system to remove its corrup- 
tiojis, to supply its defects, or to perfect its construction. If 
our religious tenets should ever want a furtlier elucidation, 
we shall not call on atheism to explain them. Wc shall not 
light up our temple from that unhallowed fire. It will be 
illuminated with other lights. It will be j)erfumed with 
other incense than the infectious stuff which is imported by 
the smugglers of adulterated metaphysics. If our cc- 10 
clesiastical establishment should want a revision, it is not 
avarice or rapacity, public or private, that we shall emjdoy 
for the audit, or receipt, or a])plication, of its consecrated 
revenue. Violently coudeinning neither the Greek nor the 
Armenian, nor, since heats are sub.sided, the Roman system 
of religion, we prefer the Protestant ; not because we think 
it has less of the Christian religion in it, but because, in our 
judgment, it has more. We arc protestants, not from 
indifference, but from zeal. 

We know, and it is our pride to know, that man is by his 20 
constitution a religious animal ; that atheism is against, not 
only our reason, but our iiistinets ; and that it cannot pre- 
vail long. But if, in the moment of riot, and in a drunken 
delirium from the hot spirit drawn out of the alembic of 
liell, which in hVaiice is now so furiously ])oiling, wc should 
uncover our nakedness by throwing off that Christian religion 
which has hitherto been our •boast and comfort, aiid one 
great source of civilization amongst us, and luuong many 
other nations, we are apimdieiisive (being well aware that 
the mind will not endure a void) that some uncouth, 30 
pernicious, an<J degrading superstition, might take })lace 
of it. For that reason, before we take from our 
establishment th^ natural human means of estimation, 
and give it up to contempt, as you have done, and in 
doing it have incurred the penalties you well deserve 
to suffer, we desire that some otlier may be presented 
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to us in the place of it. We shall then form our judg- 
ment. 

On these idivas, instead of qiiarrelling with establishments, 
as some do, who have made a philoso])hy and a religion. of 
their hostility to such institutions, we cleave closely to them. 
We are resolved to keep an established church, an established 
monarchy, an established aristocracy, and an established 
democracy, each in th(‘ degree it exists, and in no greater. I 
shall shew you presently how much of each of these we 
10 j)ossess. 

It has been the misfortune, not as these gentlemen think 
it, the glory, of this age, that every tiling is to bo discussed ; 
as if the constitution of our country were to be always a 
subject rather of altercation than enjoyment. For this 
reason, as wall as for the salisfaction of those among you (if 
any such you have among you) who may wish to profit of 
examples, 1 venture to t rouble you with a few thoughts upon 
each of these establishments. I do not think they were 
unwise in a.mhuit Rome, who, when they wished to new- 
20 model their laws, sent commissioners to examine the best 
constituted re])ublics within their reach. 

First, I bi>g Icjive to speak of our churcli establishment, 
which is the liist of our prejudices ; not a prejudice destitute 
of reason, but involving in it jirofound and extensive wisdom. 
1 speak of it first. It is first, and last, and midst in our 
mimls. For, taking grouml* on that religious system, of 
which we aie now in possission, we continue to act on the 
early reeeivisl and uniformly continued sense of mankind. 
That sense not only, like a wu'se architect, hath built up the 
30 august fabric of states, but, like a provident^, proprietor, to 
preserve the striu^ture fivun jirofanation and ruin, as a 
sacred temjile, purged from all the im])urjties of fraud, and 
violence, and injustice, and tyranny, hath solemnly and for 
ever consi'crated the commonwealth, and all that oflTiciate 
in it. This consecration is made, that all wdio administer 
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in the government of men, in which they stand in the j:)crson 
of God himself, should have high and worthy notions of their 
function ^rtid destination ; that tlieir liope slioidd he full of 
immortality ; that they should not look to the paltiy ];)elf of 
the moment, nor to the temporary and transient jiraise of the 
vulgar, hut to a solid, permanent existence, in the ])ermjineut 
part of tlieir nature, and to a i)einianeiit fame and glory, in 
the example they leave as a rich inheritance to the world. 

(Such suhlinie prin(a))les ought to he infused into persons 
of exalted situations ; and religious estahlishnuuits ])rovided, 10 
that may continually revive and enforce them. Kvery sort 
of moral, every sort of civil, every .sort of ])oliti(“ institution, 
aiding the rational and natural ties that connect tlu' human 
understanding and affections to the divine, are not more than 
necessary, in order to hiiild u]) that w'onderfnl sti’ueture, 
Man ; whose prerogative it is, to he in a gi’cat dtgree a 
creature of his own making; and who, when made as he 
ought to he made, is destimMl to hold no trivial ])lae(^ in the 
creation. But wheuever man is ]iut ovau- men, as tin* ])etter 
nature ought ever to preside, in that easi; more particularly, 20 
he should as nearly as possible he approximated to Ids per- 
fection. 

Tin's consecration of the state, hy a state religious (‘stahlish- 
ment, is necessary also to operate with an whoh'some awe 
upon free citizens ; he<'ause, in order to secure their freedom, 
they must (uijoy some determinate jxu'tion of pow'er. To 
them therefore a religion eonncfited wu'lli the state, and with 
their duty towards it, hc(;onn's (‘veii more ne(‘essary than in 
such societies, where tlu^ ])eople hy the terms of theii* subjec- 
tion are confined to private sentiments, and tlu' management 30 
of their own family concerns. All persons possessing any 
portion of power ought to he strongly aiul awfully impn'ssod 
with an idea tint they act in trust ; and that tiny are to 
account for their conduct in that trirst to the one great master, 
author, and founder of society. 

This principle ought even to he more strongly impressed 
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upon the iniiids of those who compose the collective sovereignty 
than upon those of single princes. Without instruments, 
tlicHC princes can do nothing. Whoever uses instiuments, in 
finding helps, finds also impediments. Their power is there- 
fore by no means complete ; nor are they safe in extreme 
abuse. Such pcrs(ms, however elevate<l by flattery, arrogance, 
and self-opinion, must be sensible that, whether covered or 
not by positive law, in some way or other they are account- 
able ev(ui h(‘re for the abuse of their trust. If they are not 
10 cut off by a rebellion of tluur people, they may be strangled 
by the very danissaries kept for their security against all 
other rebellion. Thus we have seen the king of France sold 
by his soldiei’H for an iiu rease of pay. Hut where popular 
authority is absolute and unrestrained, the people have an 
infinitely greater, because a far better founded confidence in 
their own power. They are themselves, in a great measure, 
their own instruments. They are nearer to their objects. 
Besides, they a)’c less under responsibility to one of the 
great(5st controlling powers on earth, the sense of fame syid 
20 estimation. The share of infamy that is likely to fall to the 
lot of each individual in public acts, is small indeed ; the 
operation of ojnnion being in the inverse ratio to the 
number of those who abuse power. Their own ap- 
probation of their own acts has to them the appear- 
ance' of a ])ublic judgment in their favour. A perfect 
democracy is tlu'.refore tlie most shameless thing in the 
world. As it is the most .shameless, it is also the most 
fearless. No man a})preheuds in his person he can be made 
subject to j)unishm(!nt.. Certainly the people at large never 
30 ought : for as jdl punishments are for example towards the 
conservation of the people at large, the people at large can 
never become the subject of jmnishment by any human hand.* 
It is therefore! of infinite importance that they should not be 
suffered to imagine that their wull, any more than that of 

* Quic(;ui(l multis peccatur inultum. \The sins of multitudes go 
unpunished.] 
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kings, is the standard of right and wrong. They o\ight to 
be persuaded that they are full as little entitled, and far less 
qualified,* with safety to themselves, to use any arbitrary 
power whatsoever ; that therefore they are not, under a false 
show of liberty, but, in truth, to exercise an unnatural in- 
verted domination, tyrannically to exact, from those who 
ofiiciate in the state, not an entire devotion to their interest, 
which is their right, but an abject submission to their occa- 
sional will ; extinguishing thereby, in all those who serve 
them, all moral principle, all sense of dignity, all use of judg- 10 
ment, and all consistency of charactei*, Avhilst by the very 
same process they give themselves up a proper, a suitable, 
but a most contemptible prey to the servile ambition of 
popular sycophants or courtly llatte.rers. 

When the peo])le have emptied themselves of all the lust of 
selfish will, which without religion it is utterly impossible they 
ever should, when they arc conscious that they exercise, and 
exercise perhaps in an higher link of the order of delegation, 
the power, which to be legitimate must l)e according to that 
eternal immutable law, in which will and reason are the same, 20 
they will be more careful how they idace power in base and 
incapable hands. In tiuu'r nomination to office, they will not 
appoint to the exercise of authoi if y, as to a ])itiful job, but as 
to an holy function ; not according to their sordid selfish 
interest, nor to their wanton ca])rice, nor t«) their arbitrary 
will ; but they will confer that power (which any man 
may well tremble to give Qr to receive) on those only, 
in whom they may discern that predominant proportion 
of active virtue and wisdom, taken together and fitted 
to the charge, s\icli, as in the great and inevitable mixed 30 
mass of human imperfections and infirmities, is to be 
found. 

When they are habitually convinced that no evil can be 
acceptable, either in the act or the permission, to him whose 
essence is good, they will he better able to extirpate out of 
the minds of all magistrates, civil, ecclesiastical, or military, 
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any thing that bears the least resemblance to a proud and 
lawless domination. 

Hut one of the liivst and most leading principles*V)n which 
the common wealth ajid the laws are consecrated, is lest the 
temporary possessm-s and life-renters in it, unmindful of what 
they have received from their anc(;stors, or of what is due to 
their ixisterity, should act as if they were the entire masters; 
that they should not think it amongst their rights to cut off 
the entail, or commit waste on the inhcritancA.*, by destroying 
10 at tlu'ii- j)l(!asure the whole original fabric of their society ; 
hazarding to leave to those who come after them a ruin in- 
stead of an habitation, a,nd teaching these siuicessors as little 
to respect their contrivances, as they had themselves respected 
the institutions of their forefathers. Hy this unprincipled 
facility of (banging the state as often, and as much, and in as 
ma,ny ways, as there arc lloating fancies or fashions, the whole 
chain and continuity of the (Commonwealth would be broken. 
No one generation could link with the otlun’. Men would 
become little better than the Hii's of a summer, 

‘20 And first of all, the science of jurisprudence, the pride of 
the human intellect, which, with all its (h^fcK-ts, redundancies, 
and erroi’s, is the <?olle<;ted reason of ages, combining the 
[U'inciph's of original justice with the infinite variedy of human 
concerns, as a heaj) of old explodc'd errors, would be no longer 
studi(^d. Personal self-suftieieii(\v and arrogam^e, the certain 
attendants upon all those who have never experienced a 
wisdom greater than their ojvn, would usurp the tribunal. 
Of course, no ciTtaiii law's, establishing invariable grounds of 
hope and f('av, woidd kei'p the acti<ms of men in a certain 
30 course, oi’ direct them to a ccirtain end. Nothing stable in 
the modes of holding ])roperty, or exercising function, could 
form a .soli'l ground on which any ])arent could speculate in 
the education of his ofFsjiring, or in a choice for their future 
estfablishimmt in the wmrld. No principles would be early 
worked into the habits. As soon as the most able instructor 
had conn)loted his lal^orious course of institution, instead of 
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sending forth his pupil, accomplished in a virtuous discipline, 
fitted to procure him attention and res})ect, in his place in 
society, h^ would find everything altered ; and tliat he had 
turjied out a poor creature to the contempt :ind derision of 
the world, ignorant of the true grounds of (‘stiniation. Who 
would insure a tendei’ and delicate sense of honour to heat 
almost with the first pulses of the heart, when no man could 
know what would be the test of honour in a nation, continu- 
ally varying the standard of its coin? No part of life would 
retain its acquisitions. Barbarism with regard to science and 10 
literature, unskilfulness with ivgard to arts and manufactures, 
would infallibly su(!(;ecd to the want of a steady education 
and settled principle ; and thus tin; commonwealth itself 
would, in a few generations, crinnblc away, be disconnected 
into the dust and powder of individuality, and at length dis- 
I)ersed to all the winds of heavmi. 

To avoid therefore the evils of inconstancy and versatility, 
ten thousand times worse than those of obstinacy and the 
blindest prejudice, we have consecrated the state ; that no man 
should aj)proach to look into its defects or c«)rruptions but 20 
with due caution ; that he should never dream of beginning 
its reformation by its subversion ; that he should a})proach to 
the faults of the state as to the wounds of a father, with pious 
awe and trembling solicitude. By this wise; ])i’ejudice we are 
taught to look with horror on those children of their country 
who are j)rompt rashly to hack that aged })arent in ])ie(!es, 
and put him into the kettle of •magicians, in hopes that by 
their poisonous weeds, and wild incantations, they may re- 
generate the paternal constitution, and renovate their father’s 
life. 30 

Society is indeed a contract. Sulmrdinatc contracts, for 
objects of mere occasional interest, may be dissolvcnl at ])lcas- 
urc ; but the state ought not to be considered as nothing 
better than a partnership agreement in a trade of pepper and 
coffee, calico or tobacco, or some other such low concern, to 
be taken up for a little temporary interest, and to be dissolved 
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by the fancy of the parties. It is to be looked on with other 
reverence ; because it is not a partnership in things subser- 
vient only to the gross animal existence of a temporary and 
perishable nature. Jt is a partnership in all science ; a 
j^artnersbip in all art ; a partnership in every virtue, and in 
all f»erfection. As the ends of such a partnership cannot be 
obtained in uinny generations, it becomes a partnership not 
only between those who are living, but between those who 
are living, those who are dead, ami those who arc to be born. 
10 Each contract of each particular state is but a clause in the 
great piinueval contract of et<*rnal society, linking the lower 
with the higher natuies, connecting the visible and invisible 
world, according tf) a fixed compact sanctioned by the inviol- 
able oath whi(;h holds all physical and all moral natures, each 
in their a[)pointed place. This law is not subject to the will 
of those, who by an obligation above them, and infinitely 
superior, are bound to submit their will to that law. The 
municipal corporations of that universal kingdom are not 
morally at liberty at tlu‘ir pleasure, and on tbeir speculations 
20 of a contingent inijmm'inent, wholly to He])arate and tear 
asunder the bands of their subordinate community, and to 
dissolve it into an unsocial, uncivil, unconnected chaos of 
elementary ])ri]icij)les. It is the first and supreme necessity 
only, a necessity that is not chosen but chooses, a necessity 
paramount to dclibcTation, that admits no discussion, and 
demands no cvijlcnct*, which alone «ui justify a resort to 
anarchy. This necessity is u) ex<‘(iption to the rule; because 
this iuH;essitv itself is a part too of that moral and physical 
disposition of things to which man must be obedient by con- 
30 sent or force. But if that which is only submission to 
necessity should be made the object of chpice, the law is 
broken ; nature is disobeyed ; and the rebellious are out- 
lawed, cast forth, and exiled, from this world of reason, and 
order, and peace, and virtue, and fruitful penitence, into the 
antagonist world* of madness, discord, vice, confusion, and un- 
availing sorrow. 
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These, my dear Sir, are, were, and T think long will be 
the sentiments of not the least learned and reflecting part 
of this ki^igdom. They who are included in this description 
form their opinions on such grounds as such persons ought 
to ’form them. The less enquiring receive them from an 
authority which those whom Providence dooms to live on 
trust need not be ashamed to rely on. These two sorts of 
men move in the same direction, though in a different place. 
They both move with the order of the universe. They all 
know or feel this great ancient trutli : * Quod illi principi et 10 
pnepotenti Deo qiii omnem huiic miindum regit, nihil eorum 
qme (piidem Hant in terris acce})tiuH (piam concilia et c(etus 
hominum jure sociati qiue civitates appellantur ’ [7’Art^ to the 
great and all-powerful (fod who rules this unicerse nothing is 
more pleasing than the nnimus and gatherings of men hound 
together hy laws which are called states\ They take this 
tenet of the head and heart, not from the great name whicli 
it immediately bears, nor from the greater from whence it is 
derived ; but from that which alone can give true weight 
and sanction to any learned opinion, the common nature, and 20 
common relation of men. Persuaded that all things ought 
to be done with reference, and r(‘ferring all to the point of 
reference to which all should be directed, they tliink them- 
selves bound, not only as individuals in the sanctuary of the 
heart, or as congregated in that personal capacity, to renew 
the memory of their high origin and cast ; but also in their 
corporate character to perform their national homage to the 
institutor, and author and protector of civil society ; without 
which civil society man could not by any possibility arrive 
at the perfection of which his nature is capable, nor even 30 
make a remote and faint approach to it. They conceive that 
He who gave 'our nature to be perfected by our virtue, 
willed also the necessary means of its perfection. He willed 
therefore the state ; He willed its connection with the source 
and original archetype of all perfection. They who are 
convinced of this his will, which is the law of laws and the 
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sovereign of sovereigns, cannot think it reprehensible, that 
this our corporate fealty and homage, that this our recogni- 
tion of a seigniory paramount, I had almost said tVis oblation 
of the state itself, as a wortliy oflfci’ing on the high altar of 
universal i)raiHe, should be performed, as all public solemn 
acts ai’o performed, in buildings, in music, in decoration, in 
speech, in the dignity of persons, according to the customs 
of niaiikiml, taught by their nature ; that is, with modest 
splendour, with unassuming state, with mild majesty and 
10 sober j)omj). For those pur])oses they think some ])art of 
the wealth of the (“ountry is as usefully enijdoyed, as it can 
be in fomenting the luxury of indivhluals. It is the public 
ornament. It is the ])ublic consolation. It nourishes the 
)mblic hope. The poorest man linds his own importance 
and dignity in it, whilst the wealth and pride of individuals 
at ev(‘ry momiuit makes the man of humble rank and fortune 
sensible of his inferiority, and degrades and vilifies his con- 
dition. It is for the man in humble life, and to raise his 
natuia;, and to ])ut him in mind of a state: in which the 
20 privileges of o])uh‘Uce will cease, when Ikj will be ecjual by 
nature, and may be, more than eipial by virtue- that this 
portion of tin; general wealth of his country is employed 
and sanctified. 

I assure you 1 do not aim at singularity. T give you 
opinions whic,h have been acc(‘])t(‘(l amongst us, from very 
early times to this moment, with a continued and genei’al 
approbation ; and which iiidj^^ed are so worked into my mind, 
that I am unable to di.stinguish what I have learned from 
others from the I’esults of my own meditation. 

30 It is on some ^such principles that the majority of the 
people of I'higland, far from thinking a religious national 
establishnient unlawful, hardly tliink it lawful to be without 
one. In France you ani wholly mistaken if you do not 
believe us above all other things attoched to it, and beyond 
all other nations ; and when this ])eo})le has acted unwisely 
and unjustifiably in it,s favour (as in some instances they 
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have done most certainly) in tlieir very errors you will at 
least discover their zeal. 

This ptsiiKiiple runs through the whole system of their 
polity. They do not consider their church establislnnent as 
convenient, but as essential to their state ; not as a thing 
heterogeneous and sepaiable ; something added for aeooiu- 
modation ; what they may either keep up or lay aside, 
according to their t.emj)orary ideas of convenieiu’e. They 
consider it as the foundation of their whole constitution, 
with which, and with every ])art of wliicli, it holds an 10 
indissoluble union, t^iurch and state are ideas insepaj’able 
in their minds, and scarcely is the one ev(U' numtioned 
without mentioning the other. 

Om- education is so formed as to confirm and fix this 
impression. Our education is in a manner wholly in the 
hands of ecch^siastics, and in all stage's from infancy to man- 
hood. Even when (jur youth, leaving .schools and universities, 
enter that most important period of life which begins to link 
experieiK^e and study together, and when with that view 
they visit other countrie.s, imstead of old domestics whom we 20 
have seen as go\’(‘i‘nors to ])rincipal men from other parts, 
three- fourths of tho-se wh<» go abroad with our young nobility 
and gentlemen are ecclesiastics ; not as au.stere masters, nor 
as mere followers ; but as friends and companions of a graver 
character, and not seldom ])er.sons as well born as them- 
selves. With them, as rtdations, they most commonly keep 
up a close connexion through^ life. By this connexion we 
conceive that we attach our gentlemen to the church ; and 
we liberalize the church by an intercourse with the leading 
characters of the country. 30 

So tenacious are we of the old ecclesiasti(!al mode's and 
fashions of institution, that very little alteration has been 
made in them since the fourteenth or fifteenth century ; 
adhering in this particular, as in all things else, to our old 
settled maxim, never entirely nor at once to depart from 
antiquity. We found these old institutions, on the whole, " 
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favourable to morality and discipline ; and we thought they 
were susceptible of amendment, without altering the ground. 
We thought that they were capable of receiving and melio- 
rating, and above all of jneserving, the accessions of science 
and literature, as tlie order of Providence should successively 
j)rodiice them. And after all, with this Gothic and. monkish 
education (for such it is in the ground-work) we may put in 
our claim to as ample and as eaiiy a share in all the im- 
provements in science, in arts, and in literature, which have 
10 illuminated and adorned the im^dern world, as any other 
nation in Europe ; we think one main cause of this improve- 
ment was our not despising the patrimony of knowledge 
which was left us by our forefathem 

it is from our atbi(?Iiment to a church establishment that 
the English nation did not think it wise to entrust that great 
fundamental intcu’est of the whole to what they ti'ust no part 
of their civil or military public service, that is, to the unsteady 
and precarious contribution of individuals. They go further. 
They certainly never have suifertMl and never will suffer the 
20 fixed estate of the clmrch to be converted into a pension, to 
depend on the treasury, and to be delayed, withheld, or 
])erhaps to be extingiiislied by fiscal difficulties ; which diffi- 
culties may sometimes be pretended for j)olitical purposes, 
and are in fact often brought on by the extravagance, negli- 
gence, and rapacity of i)oliticians. The people of England 
think that they have constitutional motives, as well as re- 
ligious, against any project ^^of turning their independent 
clergy into ecclesiastical pensioners of state. They tremble 
for their lilxsrty from the influence of a clergy dependent on 
30 the crown ; the}^ tremble for the public tmiiquillity from the 
disorders of a factious clergy, if it were made to depend upon 
any other than the crown. They therefore made their 
church, like their king and their nobility, independent. 

From the united ooiisiderations of religion and constitu- 
tional policy, from their opinion of a duty to make sure 
* provision for the consolation of the feeble and the instruction 
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of the ignorant, they have incorporated and identified tlie 
estate of the church with the mass of private property ^ of 
which th« state is not the ])roprietor, either for use or 
dominion, but the guardian only and the regulfitor. They 
have ordained that the provision of this establishment might 
be as stable as the earth on whitili it stands, juid should not 
fluctuate with the Euripiis of fumls and actions. 

The men of England, (he men, I mean, of light and lead- 
ing ill England, whose wisdom (if they have any) is open 
and direct, would be ashamed, as of a silly deceitful trick, to 10 
profess any religion in name, which by their jiroceedings 
they appeared to contemn. If by their conduct (the only 
language that rarely lies) they seemed b) regard the great 
ruling princi])le of the moral ami the natural world, as a 
mere invention to keep the vulgar in obe<licnce, tiny appre- 
hend that by such a conduct they would defeat the politic 
purpose they have in view. They would Hnd it diflicult to 
make others to believe in a system to w'hich they mnnifestly 
gave no credit themselves. The (Christian statesmen of this 
land would indeed first provide for the multitude ; because it 20 
is the multit'iuie ; and is therefore, as such, the first nbjec.t in 
the ecclesiastical institution, and in all institutions. They 
have been taught that the circumstance of the gosjiel’s being 
preached to the poor was one of the great tests of its true 
mission. They think, therefore, that those do not lielieve it, 
who do not take care it should be ])reached to the poor. 
But as they know that cliari^ is not confined to any one 
description, but ought to ap])ly itself to all men who have 
wants, they are not deprived of a due and anxious sensation 
of pity to the distresses of the miserable great. They are not 30 
repelled through a fastidious <lelicaey, at the stench of their 
arrogance amU presumption, from a meiliinnal attention to 
their mental blotches and ruiiiiing sores. They are sensible, 
that religious ins'truction is of more consequence to them 
than to any others ; from the greatness of the temptation to 
which they are exposed ; from the important consequences 
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that attend their faults ; from the conhigioii of their ill ex- 
ample; from the necessity of Lowing down the stubborn 
neck of their jiride and ambition to the yoke of neoderation 
and virtue ; fron^ a consideration of the fat stupidity and 
gross ignorance concerning what imports men most to know, 
which ])revai]H at courts, and at the head of armies, and in 
senates, as nimdi as at the loom and in the field. 

The English ])eople are satisfied, that to the great the 
consol.-itions of rc'ligion are ns lUH^essary as its instructions. 
10 They too are among the unha]))>y. They feel ])ei‘Sonal j)ain 
and domestic sorrow. Jn these they have no jnivilege, but 
ai'e subject to ])ay their full contingent to the contributions 
levied on mortality. 'I'hey want this sovereign balm under 
tlunr gnawing cares an<l anxieties, which being less conver- 
sant about the limite<l wa,nts of animal life, range without 
limit, and are div(!i sified by infinite combinat ions in the wild 
and unbounded regions of imagination. Some chai'itable 
dole is wantjng to these, our often very unha[)py bndhren, to 
fill the gloomy void that reigns in minds which have nothing 
20 on earth to hopt‘ or bar ; something to relieve in the killing 
languor and over-labour(‘d lassitude of those who have 
nothing to do ; something to (‘xcite an a])petito to existence 
in tlie ])alled sati(?ty which attends on all })lea,sures which 
may be bought, where nature is not left to her own process, 
where (‘ven desire is anticipated, and therefore fruition 
defeated by meditated sduunesand (‘ontrivances of delight ; 
and no interval, no (»bstach\ is interjiosed between the wish 
and the accomplishment. 

The jjcople of England kimw how little inHuence the 
30 teachers of religion an* liktdy to have with the wealthy and 
jiowerful of long standing, and how much less with the 
newly forcunate, if they ap]K‘ar in a manner ho way assorted 
to those with whom they must associate, and over wliom 
they must even exercise, in stune cases, "something like an 
authority. What must they think of that body of teachers, 
if they see it in no ]>art above the establishment of their 
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domestic servants ? If the poverty were voluntary, there 
might be some difference. Strong instances of self-denial 
operate powerfully on our minds ; and a man who has no wants 
has obtained great freedom and firmness, and even dignity. 
But as the mass of any description of men are but men, and 
their poverty cannot be voluntaiy, that disrespect which 
attends U})«)n all lay poverty, will not de]>art fi'oni the 
ecclesiastical. Our ])rovidcnt constitution has therefore taken 
care that those who are to instruct prosum])tnons ignorance, 
those who are to be censors over insolent vice, should 10 
neither incur their contemjd,, nor live upon tlu ir alms ; nor 
will it temi)t the rich to a neglect of the true medicine of 
their minds. For these reasons, whilst we ])rovide first for 
the poor, and with a parental solicitude, we hav(‘ not rele- 
gated religion, like sonu'thiug we were ashamed to shew, to 
obscure muni<n))alities or rustic villages. No ! W<‘ will have 
her to exalt her mitred front in courts and parliaments. We 
will have her mixed throughout the whole mass of life, and 
blended with all the classes of society. The p(‘ 0 ])le of 
England will shew to the haughty potentates of the world, 20 
and to their talking sophisters, that a free, a generous, an 
informed nation honours the high magistiates of its (tlniich ; 
that it will not sutler the insolence! of wealth and titles, or 
any other species of ]n*oii<l pretension, to look down with 
scorn upon what they look uj) to with revcMcnce ; nor pre- 
sume to trample on that ac(piired personal iiohility, which 
tliey intend always to be, and whicli oftoji is the fruit, not 
the reward, (for what can be the reward ?) of learning, ])iety, 
and virtue. They can see, without })ain or grudging, an 
Archbishop prec<Hlc a Duke. They can see a Bishoji of 30 
Durham, or a Bislmp of Wiiicliester, in possession of ten 
thousand pouiiTls a year; and cannot conceive why it is in 
worse hands tlian estates to the! like amount in tlie hands 
of this Earl, or that Squire ; although it may be true, that 
so many dogs and horses arc not kept Iw the former, and fed 
with the victuals which ought to nourish tlie children of the 
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people. Tt is true, the whole church revenue is not always 
employed, and to every shilling, in charity; nor perhaps 
ought it ; hut something is generally so employejd. It is 
better to cherish virtue and humanity, by leaving much to 
free will, even with some loss to the object, than to attempt 
to make men mere machines and instrunicnts of a political 
benevolence. Tlie world on the whole will gain by a liberty, 
without which virtue cannot exist. 

WiiKN once the commonwealth has established the estates 
10 of the church ns property, it can, consistently, hear nothing 
of the more or the less. l\)o much and too little are treason 
against })roportv. What evil can arise from the quantity in 
any hand, whilst the supreme authoritv has the full, sove- 
reign superintendence over this, as over all proj)erty, to pre- 
vent every s])ecieH of abuse ; and, whenever it notably de- 
viates, to give to it a direction agreeable to the purposes of 
its in.stitution. 

In England most of us conceive that it is envy and 
malignity towards thosii who are often the beginners of 
20 their own fortune, and not a love of the self-denial and 
mortification of the ancient church that makes some look 
askance at the distinctions, and honours, and revenues, 
which, taken from no person, are seta})art for virtue. The 
ears of the people of England are distinguishing. They hear 
these men speak broad. Their tongue betrays them. Their 
language is in the patois of fraud ; in the cant and gibberish 
of hypocrisy. 'J1ie people of England must think so, when 
these ju’atcrs affect to carry back the clergy to that primitive 
evangelic poverty which, in the spirit, ought always to exist 
30 in them, (and in us too, however we may like it) but in the 
thing must be varied, when the relation of tnat body to the 
state is altered ; wluui mannei's, when modes of life, when 
indeed the whole order of human affairs has undergone a 
total revolution. We shall believe those reformers to be 
then honest enthusiasts, not as now we think them, cheats 
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and deceivers, when we see them throwing their own goods 
into common, and submitting their own persons to the 
austere dtscipline of the early church. 

With these ideas rooted in their minds, tlic commons of 
Great Britain, in the national emergencies, will never seek 
tlieir resource from the conliscation of the estates of the 
church and poor. Sacrilege and jn-oscription are not among 
the ways and means in our committee of supply. The Jews 
in Change Alley have not yet dared to hint their hopes of a 
mortgage on the revenues belonging to the see of Canter- 10 
bury. I am not afraid that 1 .shall be disavowed, when I 
assure you that tlierc is not om public man in this kingdom, 
whom you would wish to cpiote ; no not one of any party or 
description, who does not repi-olmte the dishonest, per- 
fidious, and (!ru('l conliscation which the iiational assendjly 
has been com})ellcd to make, of that property which it was 
tlieir first duty to protect. 

It is with the exultation of a little national jivide I tell 
you, that those amongst us wlio havt* wished to jdedge the 
societies of E*aris in the cup of their abominations, have 20 
been disappointed. The robbery of your (diurch bus pi'oved 
a security to the possessions of ours. It has roused the 
people. ' They see with hoi ror and alai m that enormous and 
shameless act of proscription. It has opened, and will more 
and more open their eye.s upon the selfish entirgenuml of 
mind, and the narrow liberality of sentiment of insidious 
men, which commencing in clo^ hypocrisy and fraud have 
ended in open violence and rapine. At home we behold 
similar beginnings. We are on our guard against similar 
conclusions. 30 

I hope we shall never be so totally lost to all sense of the 
duties imposect upon us by the law of social union, as, upon 
any pretext of public service, to confiscate the goods of a 
single unoffending citizen. Who but a tyrant (a, name ex- 
pressive of every thing which can vitiate and degrade human 
nature) could think of seizing on the property of men, un- 
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accused, uiilieard, untried, by whole descriptions, by hun- 
dreds and tJiousands together ? who that had not lost every 
tiace of humanity could think of casting dowil men of 
exalted rank and sacred function, some of them of an age to 
call at once for ]’(‘>v(;i‘ence and compassion — of casting them 
<l()wn from the highest situation in the commonwealth, 
wherein they were maintainetl by their own landed 
property, to a state of indigence, depression and contempt? 

The eonfiscat.ors truly have made some allowance to their 
10 victims from tln^ s(‘raps and fragments of their own tables 
from which they have Ix'en so harshly driven, and which 
have been so l)ountifully spread for a feast to the harpies of 
usury. Hut to drivti men from independenct! to live on alms 
is itself great ci'uelty. T’hat which might be a tolerable 
condition to men in one st;it(‘ of life, and not halntuated to 
otlnu’ things, may, when all these circumstances are altered, 
be a dreadful revolution ; and one to which a virtuous n\ind 
would feel pain in condemning any guilt cxce))t that which 
would demand the life of the ollender. Hut to ij)any minds 
20 this j)unishment of degradation and infamy is worse than 
death. Undoubtedly it is an inlinite aggravation of this 
cruel sutlering. that tin; ])ersoi)s who were taiiglit a double 
])rejudice in favour of religicm, by education and by the 
place they held in the administiation of its functions, are to 
receive the ivinnants of their pioperty as alms from the pro- 
fane and im[)ious hands of those who had plundered them 
of all the rest ; to retudve (if^they are at all to receive) not 
from the charitable contributions of the faithful, but from 
the insolent tenderness of known ami avowed Atheism, the 
30 maintenance of religion, measured out to them on the 
standard of the contempt in which it is held ; and for the 
purpose of rendering those who receive the allowance vile 
and of no estimation in the eyes of mankind. 

Hut this act of seizure of property, it seems, is a judgment 
in law, and not a contiswition. They have, it seems, found 
out in the academies of the Palaw Royctlj and the Jacobins^ 
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that certain men had no right to the possessions which they 
held under law, usage, the decisions of courts, and the 
accumulated prescription of a thousand years. They say 
that ecclesiastics are fic-*titious persons, creatures of the state ; 
whom at pleasure tiny may destroy, and of course limit and 
modify in every particular ; that the goods they possess are 
not properly theirs, but belong to the state which created 
the 'fiction ; and we are therefore not to trouble ourselves 
with what they may sulliT in their natural feelings and 
natural persons, on account of what i.s done towai’ds them 10 
in this their constructive charaettn*. Of what import is it 
under what names you injure nnm, and de])rive them of the 
just eniohuncnts of a ])rofessi()u, in whicli they were not 
only permitted but encouraged by tin; slate to engage ; and 
upon the supposed certainty of which emoluments they had 
formed the plan of their lives, contracted debts, and led 
multitudes to an CTitire dependence upon them ? 

You do not imagine, Sir, that i am going to compliment 
this miserable distinction of p(;rsons with any long discussion. 
The arguments of tyranny are ;us eontempliltle as its force is 20 
dreadful. Had not your confiscators by their early crimes 
obtained a power which secures indemnity to all the crimes 
of which they have sinct^ bccJi guilty, or that they can 
commit, it is not the syllogism of the logician, but the lash 
of the executioner that would have refuted a sf)phistry which 
becomes an accomplice of theft and murder. The sophis- 
tic tyrants of Paris an^ loud in their dt‘clainations against 
the departed regal tyrants wli(7 in former ages have vexed 
the world. They are thus bold, luMtause they are safe from 
the dungeons and iron cages of tJieii’ old masters. Shall we 30 
be more tender of the tyrants of our own time, when we see 
them acting w^rse tragedies under our eyes ? Shall we not 
use the same liberty that they do, when we can use it with 
the same safety ?*when to speak honest truth only r(H]uires 
a contempt of the opinions of those whose actions we 
abhor ? 
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This outrage on all the rights of property was at first 
covered with what, on the system of their conduct, was the 
most astonishing of all pretexts— a regard to national faith. 
The enemies to |)roperty at first pretended a most tender, 
delicate, and scrui)ulous anxiety for keeping the king’s en- 
gagements with the ])ublic creditor. These professors of 
the rights of men are so busy in teaching others, that they 
have not leisure to learn any thing themselves ; otherwise 
they would have known that it is to the property of the 
10 citizen, and not to the demands of the creditor of the state, 
that the first and original faith of civil society is pledged. 
The claim of the citizen is prior in time, paramount in title, 
superior in e(puty. The fortunes of individuals, wdiether 
possessed by acquisition, or by descent, or in virtue of a 
j)articipation in the goods of some community, were no part 
of the creditor’s security, expressed or implied. They nev^er 
so much as entered into his head when he made his bargain. 
He well knew that the public, wdietho* represented by a 
monarch, or by a senate, can pledge nothing but the public 
20 estate ; and it can have no public issiatc, except in what it 
dei’ives from a just and ^u’oportioned imposition upon the 
citizens at large. This was engaged, .and nothing else could 
be engaged, to the ])ublic creditor. No man can mortgage 
his injustice as a pawn for his fidelity. 

It is impossible to avoid some observation on the contra- 
dictions caused by the extreme rigour and the extreme laxity 
of I he new public faith which influenced in this transaction, 
and which influenced not according to the nature of the 
obligation, but to the description of the persons to whom it 
30 was engaged. No acts of the old government of the kings of 
Fnaiice are held valid in the National Assembly, except its 
l)ecuniary engagements ; acts of all others of the most ambig- 
uous legality. The rest of the acts of tliat royal government 
are considered in so ixiituis a light, that to have a claim under 
its authority is looked on as a sort of crime. A pension, given 

as a reward for service to the state lasnrelv no f/nnrl o 
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of property as any security for money advanced to the state. 

It is a better; for money is paid, and well paid, to obtain that 
service. We have however seen multitudes of people under 
this description in France, who never had been deprived of 
their allowances by the most arbitrary miiusters in the most 
arbitrary times, by this assembly of the rights of men robbed 
without mercy. They were told, in answer to their claim to 
the bread earned with their blood, that their services had 
not been rendered to the country that now exists. 

This laxity of public faitli is not confined to those unfortuii- 10 
ate persons. The assembly (with j)erfoct consistency it must 
be owned) is engaged in a rcs[)ectable deliberation how far it 
is bound by the treaties made with other nations under the 
former government, and their (Committee is to report which 
of them they ought to ratify, and which not. By this means 
they have put the external fidelity of tliis virgin sh'ite on a 
jmr with its internal. 

It is not easy to conceive upon what rational ])rinciple the 
royal government shoiihl not, of the two, rather have pos- 
sessed the power of rewarding service, and making treaties, 20 
in virtue of its prerogative, than that of pledging to creditors 
the revenue of the state actual and possible. The treasuie of 
the nation, of all things, has been the least allowed to the 
jnerogative of the king of France, or to the prerogative of 
any king in Europe. To mortgage the public revenue implies 
the sovereign iloni inion, in the fullest sense, over the public 
purse. It goes far beyond the t^vist even of a temporary and 
occasional taxation. The acts however of that dangerous 
power (the dLstinctive mark of a l)oundless despotism) have 
been alone held sacred. Whence arose this preference given 30 
by a democratic assembly to a body of ]iroperty deriving its 
title from the most critical and obnoxious of all the exertions 
of monarchicjil authority ? Re;ison «ru furnish nothing to re- 
concile inconsistency ; nor can partial favour be accounted 
for upon equitable i)rinciples. But the contradiction and 
partiality which admit no justification, are not the less with- 
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out an adeciuate cause ; and that cause I do not think it 

difficult to discover. 

0 

By tlui vast debt of France a great monied interest had in- 
acjisibly grown u}>, and wit!) it a great ])Ower. By the ancient 
usages wliicli prevailed in that kingdom, the general circulation 
of property, and in particular the jnntual convertibility of 
land into money, and of money into land, had always been 
a matter of difficidty. Family settlements, rather more 
genera,! and more strict than they are in England ; the jus 
10 retrt ictus, [the nijlu of 7'ccocen /] ; t he great mass of landed })ro- 
perty Indd by the crown, and by a maxim of the French law 
hehl unalienably ; the vast estates of the ecclesiastic corpora- 
tions ; all tliese had k(‘pt the landed aiul monied interests 
more se])arated in France, h'ss mis(;ible, and the owners of 
the two distinct species of property not so well disposed to 
each other as they are in this country. 

The monied ])roperty was long looked on with rather an 
evil eye by the people. They saw it connected with their 
distresses, and aggravating them. It was no less envied by 
20 the old landed inteivsts, jjartly for the same reasons that 
rendered it obnoxious to the peoj)le, but much more so as it 
ecli])se(], by the splendour of an ostentatious luxury, the un- 
endowed j)CHligrees and naked titles of several among the 
nobility. Even wlien the nobility, which rejnvsented the more 
permanent landed interest, united themselves by nuuriage 
(which sonietinu?s was the case) with the other description, 
the wealth which saved tlu^ family from ruin, was supposed 
to contaminate and degrade it. I'hus the enmities and heart- 
burnings of these paidies were increased even by the usual 
30 means by A\d)ich discord is made to cease, and quarrels are 
turned into friendship. Tn the mean time, the pride of the 
wealthy men, not noble or newly noble, increased with its 
cause. They felt with resentment an inferiority, the grounds 
of which the}' did not acknowledge. There was no measure 
to which they were not willing to lend themselves, in order 
to be revenged of the outrages of this rival pride, and to exalt 
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their wealth to what they considered as its natural rank and 
estimation. They struck at the nobility throu^di the crown 
and the church. Tliey attacked them particularly on the side 
on \vhich they thought them the most vulnerable, that is, the 
possessions of the church, which, throuLjh the patrona^^e of 
the crown, generally devolved upon the nobility. The bishop- 
rics, and the great commendatory abbies, were, with few 
exceptions, held by that order. 

In this state of real, though not always perceived warhu'e 
between the noble ancient landed interest, and the new monied 10 
interest, the greatest because the mostap()licable strength was 
in the hands of the latter. The monied interest is in its 
nature more I’eady for any adventure ; and its [possessors more 
disposed to new enterprises of any kind, being of a recent 
acquisition, it falls in imuv naturally with any novell.ies. It 
is therefore; the kind of wealth which will bi' resorted to by 
all who wish for change. 

Along with the monied interest, a new descri])tion of men 
had grown up, with whom that interest soon formed a close 
and marked union ; I mean the [political J\len of Letters. 20 
Men of Letters, fond of distinguishing themselves, arc rarely 
averse to innovation. Since the decline (pf the. life and great- 
ness of Lewis tin; XlVth, they were ii<pt so much cultivated 
either by him, or by tin; regent, or the successoi’s to the 
crown; nor were they engaged to the court by faveuirs and 
(‘moluments so systematically as during the; s[plcndid [period 
of that ostentati(PUs and ncpt imnolitic reign. What they lost 
iii the old court [protecti(pn, they cndeav(purc«l to niaka; up by 
joining in a sort of incpuqporation of their own ; to which the 
two academies of France, and afterwards the vast undertaking 30 
of the Encyclopaedia, carried on by a society of these gentle- 
men, did not a little contribute. 

The literary cabal had some years ago formed s(pmething like 
a regular plan for the destruction of the Christian religion. 
This object they pursued with a degree of zeal which hither- 
to had been discovered only in the propagators of some system 
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of piety. Tliey were possessed with a spirit of proselytism 
in tJie most fanatical dejri'ee ; and from thence by an easy 
prof^ress, with the spirit of persecution according to their 
means.’’ Wliat was not to be done towards their gre<xt end 
by any direct or immediate act, might be wrought by a 
longer process through the medium of oj)inion. To command 
that opinion, the first step is to establish a dominion over 
those wlio direct it. They contrived to possess themselves, 
witli great method and perseverance, of all the avenues to 
10 literary fame. Many of them indec.'d stood high in the ranks 
of literatuie and science. The world liad done them justice ; 
and in favour of general talents forgave the evil tendency of 
their peculiar priiicipl(‘s. This was true liberality; which 
they returned by endeavouring to confine the reputation of 
sense, learning, and taste to themselves oi’ their follov/ers. I 
will venture to say that this narrow, exclusive s})irit has not 
been less prejudicial to literature and to taste, than to morals 
and true philosophy. These Atheistical fathers have a 
bigotry of their own ; and they have learnt to balk against 
20 monks with the s])iiit of a monk. iUit in some things they 
are men of the world. The resources of intrigue are called 
in to sup])ly the defects of argiiineut and wit. To this system 
of literary monopoly was joined an unremitting industry to 
blacken and discredit in every way, ami by every means, all 
those wlio did not hold to their faction. To those who have 
observed the spirit of tlu*ii' eoiuluet, it has long been clear 
that nothing was waiiteil b^jt the })owei- of carrying *thc in- 
tolerance of the tongue and of the pen into a persecution 
which would sti’iki; at property, liberty, and life. 

30 The desultory and faint })ersecution carried on against 
them, more from compliance with form and decency than 
with serious resentment, neither weakened their strength, nor 
relaxed their efforts. The issue of the wl^ole was, that what 

^ This, down to the end of the first sentence in the next paragraph, 
and some other parts here and there, were inserted, on his reading the 
manuscript, by my lost Son. 
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with opposition, and what with success, a violent and malig- 
nant zeal, of a kind hitherto unknown in the world, had tiiken 
an entire possession of their minds, and rendered their whole 
conversation, which otherwise would have been pleasing and 
instructive, perfectly disgusting. A spirit of cabal, intrigue, 
and proselytism, pervaded all their thoughts, words, and 
actions. And, tas coutr(»versiaI zeal soon turns its thoughts 
on force, they began to in.sinuate themselves into a corres- 
pondence with foreign princes ; in hojajs, through their 
authority, which at first they flattered, they might bring about 10 
the changes they had in view. To them it was indilh'vent 
whether these changes were to he accomplished by the 
thunderbolt of dcR}>otism, or by the eartlupiake of ])opular 
commotion. Tlie correspondence? between this cabal, and the 
late king of Prussia, will throw no small light upon tlie si)int 
of all their proceedings. * For the same purpose for which 
they intrigued with princes, tiny cultivated, in a distinguished 
manner, the luouiod interest of France ; and partly through the 
means furnished by those whose? pc'culiar olhces gave them 
the most extensive and certain means of communication, 20 
they carefully occupied all the avenues to opinion. 

Writers, espe(?ially when they act in a body, and with one 
direction, have great influence on the public mind ; tlic 
alliance therefore of these writers with tlie monied interest® 
had no small effect in removing the ])opular (nlium and envy 
which attended tliat species of wealth. ^J'liesc writers, like tlic 
propagators of all novelties, pretend(?d to a great zeal for the 
})Oor, and the lower orders, win 1st in their satires they ren- 
dered hateful, by every exaggeration, tlie faults of courts, of 
nobility, and of priesthood. They became a sort of denia- 30 
gogues. They served as a link to unite, in favour of one 
object, ohnoxiolis wealth to restless and desperate poverty. 

* I do not choose to shock the feeling of the moral reader with nny 
quotation of their vulgar, base, and profane language. 

c Their connexion with Turgot and almost all the people of the 
hnance. 
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As these two kinds of men appear principal leaders in all 
the kte tiansactions, their junction and ])olitics will serve to 
account, not upon any principles of law or of policy, but as a 
for the general fury with which all the landed property 
of ecclesiastical corporations has been attacked ; and the 
great care which, contrary to thi*ir jiretended principles, has 
been taken, of a nioniiMl interest originating from the author- 
ity of the (M-own. All the envy against wealth and power, 
was artifKaally dii-eid.ed against other descri])tions of jiches. 
10 On what other prituriple than that which I have stated can 
we account for an ap])earanco so extraordinary and un- 
natural as that of the ecclesiastical possessions, which had 
stood so many successions of ages and shocks of civil vio- 
lences, ajid wen^ guarded at omte by justice', and by prejudice, 
being appli(*il to th«' payment of debts, comparatively recent, 
invidious, and contracted by a decried and subverted govern- 

lIKillt ? 

Was the public estate a sutticient stake for the public 
debts? Assuiik* that it was not, an<l lhat a loss bo 
20 incurred soiiK'wlu're When the only estate lawfully pos- 
sessed, and which the (*ontracting ])arties had in (contem- 
plation at the time in which their bai’gain was made, happens 
to fail, who, according to the ju’inciples of natural and legal 
e({uity, ought to be the sutlerer ? Certainly it ought to be 
either the party who trusted ; or the ]>arty wdio persuaded 
him to trust ; or both ; and not third ])arties who had no 
concern with the transac-tion. U])on any insolvency they 
ought to sutfc'r who wov xveak enough to lend u])()n bad 
security, oi' they who fraudulently lu'ld out a security that 
30 was not valid. Ivaws aiv acipiainted with no other rules of 
decision. I’mt by the new institute of the rights of men, the 
only })ersons, who in ecpiity ought to suffcV, are the only 
persons who arc to be saved harmless ; those are to answer 
the debt who neither were lenders or borrow'ers, mortgagers 
or mortgagees. 

What had the clergy to do with these transactions ? What 
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had they to do with any public engagement further than the 
extent of their own debt ? To that, to be sure, their estates 
were boiin^l to the last acre. Notliing can lead more to the 
true spirit of the assembly, which sits for public confiscation, 
witli its new equity and its new morality, than an attention to 
their proceeding with regard to this (l(*bt of tlu' clergy. The 
body of (ionfiscators, true to that monied inU'rest for which 
tliey were false to every other, have found the (“lorgy 
competent to iiuiur a legal debt. Of course tluy declared 
them legally entitled to the property \vhi<'h their ])o\ver of 10 
incurring the debt and mortgaging the estate im])lied ; recog- 
nising the rights of those ))(M-se(‘ut(^d citizens, in the very act 
in which they were thus grossly violated. 

If, as T said, any persons are to make good deficiencies to 
the public creditor, besides the jmblic at huge, t hey must be 
those who managed the agreemumt. Why thereffU'c ani not 
the estates of all the comptrollers geneml ( ;onti seated 
Why not those of the long suc('ession of ministm’s, financiers, 
and bankers who have lu'cn (mriclu'd whilst the nation was 
impoverished by their dealings ami their connsels / Why is 20 
not the estate of Mr. Tjabor<le declared forfeited rather than 
of the arehbisho]) of Paris, who has had nothing to do in the 
creation or in the jobbing of the public funds ? Or, if you 
must confiscate old landed estates in favour of the money- 
jobbers, why is the penalty cfuitined to one deso'iption ? J 
do not know whethei’ the ex])enses of the* dnk(' de Choiseul 
have left any thing of the inlinito sums which he had derived 
from the bounty of his master, diu'ing the transactions of a 
reign which contributed largely, by every species of jirodi- 
gality in war and })t‘ace, to the present debt of France. If 30 
any such remains, why is not this eonfiseated? I remember 
to have been in 'Paris during the time of the old govau nment. 

T was there just aft(‘r the duke d’Aiguillou had Ix'en snatched 
(as it was generally thought) from the hloek hy the hand of a 
protecting despotism. lie was a minister, and had some 
^ All have been confisicated in their turn. 
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concern in the affairs of that prodigal period. Why do I not 
see his estate delivered up to the municipalities in which it is 
situated ? The noble family of Noailles have dong been 
servants (meritorious servants I admit) to the crown of 
France, and have liad of course some share in its bounties. 
Why do I hear iiotliing of the a])plication of their estates to 
the public debt Why is the e.state of the duke de Roche- 
foucault more saciriul than that of the cardinal de Roche- 
foucault? The former is, I doubt not, a worthy person; 
10 and (if it were not a sort of profaneiicss to talk of the use, as 
affecting the title to ])roperty) he makes a good use of his 
revenues ; but it is no disrespect to him to say, what 
authentic information well warrants me in saying, that the 
use made of a ])roperty equally valid, by his brother® the 
cardinal archbishop of Rouen, was far more laudable and 
far more public-s|)irited. (Jan one hear of the proscrip- 
tion of such {)ersons, and the confiscation of their effects, 
without indignation and horror? lie is not a man who 
does not feel such emotions on such occasions. lie does 
20 not deserve the name of a free man who will not express 
them. 

Few barbarous conquerors have ever made so terrible a 
revolution in property. None of the heads of the Roman 
factions, when they established ^ cniddejii illain hastam' 
YThat cruel sfdr], in all their auctions of rapine, have ever 
set uj) to sale the gfMxls of the conquered citizen to such an 
enorraf)us amount. It must be allowed in favour of those 
tyrants of antiquity, that what was done by them could 
hardly be said to be done in cold blood. Their passions 
30 were inflamed, their tem])ers soured, their understandings 
confused, with the spirit of revenge, with the innumerable 
reciprocated and recent inflictions and retaliations of blood 
and rapine. They were driven beyond all bounds of modera- 
tion by the apprehension of the return to power with the 

® Not his brother, nor any near relation ; but this mistake does not 
affect the argument. 
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return of property to the families of those they had injured 
beyond all hope of forgiveness. 

These ifoman confiscators, who were yet only in the 
elements of tyranny, and were not instructed in the rights 
of men to exercise all sorts of cruelties on each other without 
provocation, thought it necessary to sju’ead a sort of colour 
over their injustice. They considered the vanquished i)arty 
as composed of traitors who had borne arms, or otherwise 
had acted with hostility against the commonwealth. They 
I’cgarded them as ]tersons who had forfeited their property 10 
by their crimes. With you, in youi- improved state of the 
human mind, there was no such formality. Yon seizc-d upon 
five millions sterling of animal iiMit, and turned forty or 
fifty thousand human creatures out of their houses, because 
‘such was your pleasure.’ Th(‘ tyrant, Harry the Fighth of 
England, as he was not better enlightened than the Roman 
Marius’s and Sylla’s, and had not .studied in your new 
schools, did not know what an elTcctual instrument of des- 
potism wfis to l)e found in that gRind magazine of ofFensive 
weapons, the rights of men. When he resol v(m 1 to rob the 20 
abbeys, a.s the club of the Jacobins have robbed all the eccle- 
siastics, he began by s(;iting on foot a commission to 
examine into the crimes and abuses which prevailed in those 
communities. As it might be expected, his commission re- 
ported truths, exaggerations, and falsehoods. But, truly or 
falsely, it reported abiise.s and olFence.s. However, as abuses 
might be corrected, as every crin£v>of persons does not infer 
a forfeiture with regard to communities, and as property, in 
that dark age, was not discovered to be a creature of preju- 
dice, all those abuses (and there were enough of them) were 30 
hardly thought sjiflicient ground for such a confiscation as it 
was for his purjjoses to make. He therefore procured the 
formal surrender oi these estates. All these operosc pro- 
ceedings were adopted by one of the mo.st decided tyrants in 
the rolls of history, as necessary preliminaries, before he 
could venture, by bribing the members of bis two servile 
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houses with a share of the spoil, and holding out to them an 
eternal itnnmiiity from taxation, to demand a confirmation of 
his iniquitous proceedings by an act of parliament. Had 
fate reserved him to our times, four technical terms would 
have done his business, and sjived him all this trouble ; he 
needed nothing more than one short form of incantation — 
^ Philosophy^ Liyht^ Liberality , the [lights of Men I 
I can say nothing in praise of those acts of tyranny, which 
no voice has hithei to ever commended under any of their 
10 false colours ; yet in these false colours an homage was paid 
by despotism to justice. The power which was above all 
fear and all remorse was not set above all shame. Whilst 
Shame keeps its watch. Virtue is not wholly extinguished in 
the heart ; nor will Moderation be utterly exiled from the 
minds of tyrants. 

f believe every honest man sympathizes in his reflections 
with our jjolitical poet on that occasion, and will pray to 
avert the omen whenever these aids of ra|>acious despotism 
present themselves to his view or his imagination : 

20 ‘ May no such storm 

Fall on our times, where ruin must reform. 

Tell me (my muse) what monstrous, dire offence, 

What crimes could any ( Ihristian king incense 
To such a rage ? Was ’t luxury or lust 1 
Was he so temperate, so chaste, so just ? 

Were these their crimes ? they were his own miieh more ; 
But wealth is crime ene..gh to him that’s poor.’* 

* The rpst of the passage is this— 

‘ Who having spent the treasures of his crown, 

Condemns their luxury to feed his own, 

And yet this act, to varnish o’er the shame 
Of sacrilege, must bear Devotion’s name. •• 

No crime so bold, but would be understood 
A real, or at least a seeming good ; 

Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the na'mo ; 

And, free from conscience, is a slave to fame. 

Thus he the church at once protects, and spoils ; 

Hut princes’ swords are sharper than their styles. 

And thus to th’ ages past he makes amends, 
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This same wealth, which is at all times treason and Use 
nation to indigent and rapacious despotism, under all modes 
of polity, was your temptation to violate property, law, and 
religion, united in one object. But was the state of France 
so wretched and undone, that no other resource but rapine 
remained to preserve its existenee ? On this point T wish to 
receive some information. When the states met, was the 
condition of the finances of Fiance such, that, after econo- 
mising on principles of justice and mercy tlirougli all depart- 
ments, no fair repartition of burthens upon all the orders 10 
could possibly restore them ? If such an equal imposition 
would have been sufficient, you well know it might easily 
have been made. Mr. Ncckcr, in the budget which he laid 
before the Orders assembled at Versailhss, ma<le a detailed 
exposition of the state of the French nation.* 

If wo give credit to him, it was not n(*cessary to have 
recourse to any new impositions whatsoever, to put the 

Their charity destroys, their faith jlcfeuds. 

ITien did Religion in a lazy cell, 

In empty aiiry contemplations dwell ; 

And, like the block, unmoved lay : but ours, 

As much too active, like the stork devours. 

Is there no temperate region can be known, 

Betwixt their frigid, and our torrid zone ? 

Could we not wake from that lethargic dream, 

But to be restless in a worse extreme ? 

And for that lethargy was there no cure, 

But to be cast into a calenture? 

Can knowledge have no bound, but must advance 
So far, to make us wish for ignorance ? 

And rather in the dark to grope Jhr way, 

Than, led by a false guide, to err by day ? 

Who sees these dismal heaps, but would demand, 

What barbarous invader sack’d the land ? 

But when he hears, no Goth, no Turk did bring 
This desolation, but a Christian king ; 

When nothirg, but the name of zeal, appears 
’Twixt our best actions, and the worst of tlu'irs, 

What does he think our sacrilege would spare. 

When such th’ elfects of our devotion are ? ’ 

Cooper’s Hill, by Sir John Denham. 

* Rapport de Mons. le Directeur-g^neral des finances, fait par ordre 
du Hoi ^ Versailes. Mai .5. 1789. 
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receipts of France on a balance with its expenses. He 
stated the permanent diaries of all descriptions, includ- 
ing the interest of a new loan of four hnndrcdunillions, at 
531,444,000 livres ; the fixcMl revenue at 475,204,000, making 
the deficiency 5(1,1.50,000, or .short of 2,200,000 sterling. 
But to balance it, he brought forward .savings and improve- 
ments of revenue (considered as entirely certain) to rather 
more than the amount of that deficiency ; and he concludes 
with these cm])]iatical words (]>. 30) ‘(,t)uel pays. Messieurs, 
10 (jue c<‘lui, on, .sv^^s• impotm'i avec de simples objets i iMpper^.m^ 
on pout faire disparoltre un deficit fjui a fait taut de bruit en 
Europt! ? ’ [ What enuatn/y (pattlnmaiy is there hut this in whichy 
without Uumtioiiy auil bp simple and imperceptible meanSy it is 
possible to (jet rid of a di\fi<'it which has made so much nom in 
Europe As to the reimbur-sement, the sinking of debt, 
and the other gn^at obj(H-ts of p\d)]ic credit and ))olitical 
arrangement indicated in Mon.s. NeckeFs speech, no doubt 
could be entertained, but that a very moderate and propor- 
tioned assessment on the citizens without distinction would 
20 have provided for all of them to the fullest extent of their 
demand. 

If this representation of Mons. Necker was false, then the 
assembly are in the highest <lcgrce cul})able for having forced 
the king to accept as his minister, and since the king’s 
deposition, for having employed as tJmir minister, a man who 
had been (japable of abusing so notoriously the confidence of 
his master and their own ; in a matter too of the highest 
moment, and directly appertaining to his particular office. 
But if the re})rosentation was exact (as, having always, along 
30 with y(Ui, coiuieived a high degree of resj)ect for Mr. Necker, 
I make no doubt it w’as) then what can be said in favour of 
those, who, instead of moderate, rcasomihle, and general 
contribution, have in cold blood, and im])clled by no neces- 
sity, had recourse to a partial and cruel confi.scation ? 

Was that contribution refused on a pretext of privilege, 
either on the part of the clergy or on that of the nobility ? 
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No certainly. Ar to the clergy, they even ran before the 
wishes of the third order. Previous to tlie iiieetin^r of the 
states, tliey had in all their iii.sl ructions exi)ressly directed 
their deputies to renounce every innuunity, which put them 
upon a footing distinct from the condition of tlieir fellow- 
subjects. In til is renunciation the clergy were t'ven more 
explicit than the nobility. 

But let us sup])ose that the deficiency had remained at the 
1)6 millions, (or sterling) as at first slatcMl by Mi‘. 

Necker. Let us allow that all the resources he ojrposed to 10 
that deficiency were impudent and groundh'ss fictions ; and 
that the assembly (or their loi’dsof articles* at the, Jacobins) 
were from thence justified in laying the whole bur then of 
that deficiency on the clergy,— yet allowing all this, a 
necessity of £2,200,000 sfeiding will not su]>})ort a confisca- 
tion to the amount of live millions. The imposition of 
£2,200,000 on the clergy, as par tial, would have been oppres- 
sive and unjust, but it would not have been altogether 
ruinous to those on whom it was im|)oscd ; and therefor’o it 
would not have answer ed the real purpose of the nranagers. 20 

Perhaps persons, unacquainted witli the state of hTance, 
on hearing tlur clei’gy and the nobh*ss(^ wer(‘ privileged in 
])oint of taxation, rmiy be hsl to imagini*, that juevions to 
the r’evolution these bodies had contributed nothing to the 
state. This is a gr eat mistake. They c<Ttainly did not con- 
tribute equally with each other', nor either of them erjnally 
with the comnrons. They both bojvever contributed lar'gely. 
Neither nobility nor clergy enjoyed any exemption from the 
excise on consumable commodities, fr-oin duties of custom, or 
from any of the other rriimerous indirect im|)ositions, which 30 
in France as well as here, make so very large a. proportion of 
all payments to the public, ^fhe noble.sse ]>aid the capita- 
tion. They paid al^so a land-tax, called the twentieth penny, 

*In the constitution of Scotland dining tli»^ Stuart reigns, a coin- 
initte^ sat for preparing bills; and none could hut those pre- 
viously ajiproved by them. This uomrnittee was called lords of 
articles. 
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to the height sometimea of three, sometimes of four shillings 
ill the pound ; both of them direct impositions (?f no light 
nature, and no trivial produce. The clergy of the provinces 
annexed by conquest to France, which in extent make about 
an eighth part of the whole, but in wealth a much larger 
proportion, ])aid likewise to the capitation and the twentieth 
penny, at the rate paid by the nobility. The clergy in the 
old provinces did not pay the capitation ; but they had re- 
deemed themselves at the expense of about 24 millions, or a 
10 little more than a million sterling. They were exempted 
from the twentieths ; but then they imnle free gifts ; they 
contracted debts for the state ; and they were subject to 
some otluir charges, the whol(5 comjmted at about a thirteenth 
part of their clear income. They ought to have paid annually 
about forty thousjind poumls more, to jnit tliem on a par with 
the contribution of the nobility. 

When the terrors of this tremendous proserription hung 
over the clergy, they made an offerof a contribution, through 
the archbishop of Aix, which, for its exti’avagancc, ought 
20 not to have lieon accepted. But it was (evidently and 
obviously more adv'antageous to the jiublic creditor, than 
anything which could rationally be jiromised by the confis- 
cation. Wh}' was it not accepted ? 11ic reason is plain — 
There was no desire that the church should be brought to 
serve the state. The service of the state was made a pretext 
to destroy the clmn^h. Tn their way to the destruction of 
the church they would no^ scruple to destroy their country : 
and they have destroyed it. One great end in the project 
would have been defeated, if the plan of extortion had been 
30 adopted in lieu of the schenie of confiscation. The new 
landed interest connected with the new republic, and con- 
nected with it for its very being, could not have been created. 
This was among the reasons why that extra vant ransom was 
not accepted. 

The madness of the project of confiscation, on the plan 
that was first pretended, soon became apparent. To bring 
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this unwieldy mass of landed property, enlarged by the con- 
fiscation of all the vast landed domain of the crown, at once 
into market, was obviously to defeat the profits proposed by 
the confiscation, by depreciating the value of those lands, 
and indeed of all the landed estates throughout France. 
Such a sudden diversion of all its circulating money from 
trade to land, must be an additional mischief. What stej) 
was taken ? Did the assembly, on becoming sensible of the 
inevitable ill effects of their ])rojected sale, revert to the offers 
of the clergy ? No distress could oblige them to travel in a 10 
course which was disgraced by any a])pearance of justice. 
Giving over all hopes from a general immediate sale, another 
project seems to have succeeded. They proposed to take 
stock in exchange for the church lands. Tu tliat project 
great difficulties arose in equalizing the objects to bo ex- 
changed. Other obstacles also presented themselves, which 
threw them back again upon some ))roject of sale. The 
municipalities had taken an alarm. They would not hear of 
transferring the whole plunder of the kingdom to the stock- 
holders in Paris. Many of those municipalities had been 20 
upon system reduced to the most deplorable indigence. 
Money was nowhere to be seen. They were therefore led 
to the point that was so ardently desired. They panted for 
a currency of any kind which might revive their perishing 
industry. The municipalities were then to be admitted to 
a share in the spoil, which evidently rendered the first scheme, 
if ever it had been seriously entertained, altogether imprac- 
ticable. Public exigencies p^’^jssed upon all sides. The 
minister of finance reiterated his call for supply with a most 
urgent, anxious, and boding voice. Thus pressed on all 30 
sides, instead of the first plan of converting their bankers 
into bishops ajid abbots, instead of paying the old debt, they 
contracted a new debt, at 3 per cent., creating a new paper 
currency, foundod on an eventual sale of the church lands. 
They issued this paper currency to satisfy in the first in- 
stance chiefly the demands made upon them by the Bank of 
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discount^ the great machine, or paper-mill, of their fictitious 
wealth, 

The s])()il of the church was now become the onlj resource 
of all their operations in finance ; the vital principle of all 
their politics ; the sole security for the existence of their 
power. It was nec(^sH^lry by all, even the most violent means, 
to put every individual on the same bottom, and to bind the 
nation in one guilty interest to uphold this act, and the 
authority of those by whom it was done. In order to force 
10 the most reluctant into a ])articij>ation of their pillage, they 
rendered their ])aper circulation conundsory in all payments. 
Those who consider t he general tendency of their schemes to 
this one object as a centre ; and a centre from which after- 
wards all theii* measures ra<liate, will not think that 1 <lwell 
too lojig upon this part of the proceedings of the national 
assembly. 

To cut off all a])pearance of connection between the crown 
and public; justice, and to bring the whole umler im{)licit 
obedience to the dictators in Taris, the old independent judi- 
20 cature of the parliaments, with all its merits, and all its faults, 
was wholly aholished. Whilst the parliaments existed, it 
was evident that the ])eoj>le might some time oi* other come 
to resort to them, and rally under the slandard of their ancient 
laws. It became however a matter of consideration that the 
magistrates and ollicers, in the courts now abolished, had 
'pnrchaml their plaeea at a veiy high /ate, for wdncli, as well 
as for the duty tluw perbu nied, tluw reeeiv(‘d Imt a very low' 
return of interest. Simple (*>nfiseation is a boon only for the 
clergy ; to the lawyers some appearances of equity are to be 
30 observed ; and they are to receive compensation to an immense 
amrmnt. Their com}jensjitioii becomes })art of the national 
debt, for the liquidation of which there is the ojie exhaustless 
fund. The lawyers are to o])tain their compensation in the 
new chinch paper, Avhich is to march with the new principles 
of judicature and legislature. The dismissed magistrates are 
to take tlieir share of martyrdom with the ecclesiastics, or to 
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receive their own property from such a fund and in such a 
manner, as all those, who have been seasoned with the ancient 
principles (^r jurisprudence, and had been the sworn guar<lians 
of property, must look upon with horror. Even the clergy 
are lo receive their miserable allowance out of the depreciated 
pa})er, which is stamped with lh(‘ indelible character of sacri- 
lege, and with the symbols of their own ruin, or they must 
starve. So violent an outrage upon credit, propmty, and 
liberty, as this compulsory ])aper curnnicy, has seldom been 
exhibited by the alliance of bankruptcy and tyranny, at any 10 
time, or in any natitm. 

Tn the cour.se of all these operations, at length comes out 
the gi'and arcanum [.srm-*^] ; -that in reality, and in a fair 
sense, the lantls of the church, so far as anything certain can 
be gathered from their jn'oceedings, arc not to bo sold at all. 

By the late re.solutions of the national assembly, they are in- 
deed to be delivered to the highest biihler. F>ut it is to be 
observed, that a certain portion only of the purchase money is 
to he laid down. A period of twelve years is to be given for 
the j)ayment of the i-est. The phiioso})hic purchasers are 20 
therefore, on jmyment of a sort of line, to be put instantly 
into pos.session of the estate. It bin-omes in some respi^cts a 
sort of gift to them ; to be held on the feudal tenure of zeal 
to the new establishment. This project is evidently to let in 
a body of j)\irchasers without money. The coiisiapienee will 
be, that these ])iirchasers, or ratlun- grantiics, will pay, not 
oidy from the rents as they accrue, which might as well be 
received by the state, but from the spoil of the materials of 
buildings, from waste in woods, ami from whatever money, 
by hands habituated to the gri[)ings of usury, they can wring 30 
from the miserable peasant. Tie is to be delivered over to 
the mercenary arid arbitrary discretion of men, who will be 
stimulated to ever^ species of extortion by the growdng 
demands on the growing piofits of an estate held under the 
precarious settlement of a new political system. 
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W iiKN all the f rauda, impostures, violences, rapines, burnings, 
inurdera, confiscations, compulsory paper currencies, and every 
description of tyranny and cruelty employed to bring about 
and to uphold this revolution, have their natural effect, that 
is, to shock the moral sentiments of all virtuous and sober 
minds, the abettors of this philosophic system immediately 
strain their throats in a declamation against the old monarch- 
ical govei nmcnt of France. When they have rendered that 
de])osed ])ower suflicieTitly black, they then proceed in argu- 
10 ment,as if all those who disapprove of their new abuses, must 
of course be partisans of the old ; that those who rei)robate 
their crude and violent schemes of liberty ought to be treated 
as advocates for s('rvitude. I a<lmit that their necessities do 
compel them to this base and contemptible fraud. Nothing 
can reconcile men to their procec<lings and projects but the 
supposition that there is no third option between them, and 
some tyranny as odious as can be furnished by the records of 
history, or by the invention of poets. This prattling of theirs 
hardly deserves the name of sophistry. It is nothing but 
20 plain impudence. Have those gentlemen never heard, in the 
whole circle of the worhls of theory and practice, of anything 
between the despotism of the monai’ch and the despotism of 
the multitude ? Have they never heard of a monarchy 
directed by laws, contiolled and balanced by the great here- 
ditary wealth and hereditary dignity of a nation ; and both 
again controlled by a judicious check from the reason and 
feeling of the people at large acting by a suitable and per- 
manent organ ? Is it th^ impossible that a man may be 
found who, without criminal ill intention, or pitiable 
30 absurdity, shall prefer such a mixed and tempered govern- 
ment to either of the extremes ; and who may repute that 
nation to be destitute of all wisdom and of fcll virtue, which, 
having in its choice to obtain such a government with ease, 
or rather to confirm it when actually posseised^ thought proper" 
to commit a thousand crimes, and to subject their country to 
a thousand evils, in order to avoid it I Is it then a truth so 
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universally acknowledged, that a pure democracy is the only 
tolerable form into which human society can be thrown, that 
a man is sot permitted to hesitate about its merits, without 
the suspicion of being a friend to tyranny, that is, of being a 
foe to mankind ? 

I do not know under what <lcscription to class the present 
ruling authority in France. It ahects to be a pure democracy, 
though I tliink it in a direct train of bec'oming shortly a mis- 
chievous and ignoble oligarchy. Hut for Mu; ])resent 1 admit 
it to be a contrivance of the nature and cllect of what it pre- 10 
tends to. I reprobate no form of government merely upon 
abstract princi])ll^s. There may be situations in which the 
purely democratic form will become necessary. There may 
be some (very few, and very particularly circumstanced) whei’c 
it would be clearly desirable. This I do not take to be the 
case of France, or of any other great country. Until now, 
we have seen no oxam]>les of considerable democracies. The 
ancients were better acquainted with them. Not being 
wholly unread in the authors, who had seen the most of those 
constitutions, and who best understood them, I cannot help 20 
concurring with their opinion, that an alrsolnte democracy, 
no more than absolute monarchy, is to be rt'okoned among 
the legitimate forms of government. They think it rather 
the corruption and degenemey, than the sound constitution 
of a republic. If I recollect rightly, Aristothi observes, that 
a democracy has many striking points of resemblance with a 
tyranny.* Of this I am certain, that in a democracy, the 

* When I wrote this I (pioted from memory, after many years had 
elapsed from my reading the passage. A learned friend has fcaind it, 
and it is as follows : 

Td i}dos rb aerd, /cat dfKpu deffroTiKa tQv peXnbPOJV, Kat rb. \l/ri(pl<x- 
Hara, i&trTrep^/cet racTriTdyjuara* Kal 6 drjfxaywyb^ Kai 6 KoXa^, ol avrol 
Kal avdXoyov’ kiA /idXtara iKarepoi Tap’ e/carepotj ioxi'ovaiv, ol jj^v 
KoXaKes irapb rvpdvpoiSf oi Si STjp.ayuyol irapd rots b-qp-ois tois toioutois . — 

‘The ethical character is the same; both exercise despotism over the 
better class of citizens ; and decrees are in the one, what ordinances 
and arrets are in the other : the demagogue too, and the court favour- 
ite are not unfrcquently the same identical men, and always bear a 
close analogy ; and these have the principal power, each in their re* 
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majority of the citizens is capable of exercising the most 
cruel o[)f)reH.sions upon tlie minority, Avhenever strong divi- 
sions prevail in that kind of ])olity, as tliey often nmst ; and 
tliat oppression of the minority will extend to far greater 
numbers, and will be earrie.d on with much greater fury, than 
can almost over lie ap|>rehende<l from the dominion of a single 
sceptre. In such a po])ular persecution, individual sufferers 
are in a much more deplorable condition than in any other. 
Under a cruel prince they have the balmy compassion of man- 
10 kind to assuage the smart of their wounds; they have the 
plaudits of the people to animate their generous constancy 
under their sufferings ; but those wlio are subjected to 
wrong under multitudes, are de])rived of all external consola- 
tion. They seem deserted by mankind ; overjiowered by a 
conspiracy of their whole species. 

Eut admitting democracy not to have that inevitable 
tendency to party tyranny, which 1 supi)»)se it to have, and 
admitting it to iiossess as much good in it when unmixed, as 
I am sure it ])()ss<*sses when compounded with other forms ; 
20 does monarchy, on its part, contain nothing at all to lecom- 
iiiendit? 1 do not often (piotc^ Eolingbroke, nor have his 
works in general left any permanent iinjn'cssion on my mind. 
He is a presum])tuous and a superficial writer. But he has 
one observation, which, in my opinion, is not without depth 
and solidity. He says, that he prefers a nionari^hy to other 
governments; Ixicause you can better ingraft any doscrijition 
of republic on a nuuiarchy (j^ian any thing of monarchy upon 
the republican forms. T think him perfectly in the right. 
The fact is so historically ; and it agrees well with the 
30 speculation. 

I know how easy a topic it is to <lwell on the faults of 
departed greatness. By a revolution in the state, the fawn- 
ing sycojihant of yesterday is converted ^ into the austere 

spective forms of {government, favourites with the absolute monarch, 
and demagogues with a people such as I have described. ’ Arist. Ptditic. 
lib iv. cap. 4. 
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critic of the present hour. But steady iiidoj)endent minds, 
when they have an object of so serious a concern to mankind 
as government under their contemplation, will disdain to 
assume the part of satirists and declaimers. They will judge 
of human institutions as tliey do of human charactiu s. Tliey 
will sort out the good from the evil, whicli is mixed in mortal 
institutions as it is in mortal men. 

Your government in France, though usually, and I think 
justly, reputed the best of the unqualified or ill-(|ualified 
monarchies, M'as still full of abuses. '^I'hesc abuses accumu- 10 
lated in a length of time, as they must accumulate in every 
monarchy not under the constant inspection of a ])o])ular 
representative. 1 am no strangiu* to tin; faults and deb'cts of 
the subverted government of France ; and I think I am not 
inclined by natui’C or ])olicy to make a panegyric upon any 
thing which is a just ami natural object of censure. But the 
question is not now of the vices of that monarcliy, but of its 
existence. Is it then true, that the French government was 
such as to be incapable or undeserving of reform ; so that it 
was of absolute necessity the whole fabric should be at once 20 
pulled dosvn, and the area cleared for the ei’ection of a 
theoretic experimental edifice in its place ? All France was 
of a diflferent opinion in the beginning of the year 1789. 
The instructions to the representatives to the states-general, 
from every district in that kingdom, were tilled with projects 
for the reformation of that government, without the remotest 
suggestion of a design to destroy it. Had such a design 
been then even insinuated, I believe there would have been 
but one voice, and that voice for rejecting it with scorn and 
horror. Men have been .sometimes led by degrees, some- 30 
times hurried into things, of which, if they could have seen 
the whole together, they mwer would have permitted the 
most remote approach. When those instructions were given, 
there was no question but that abuses existed, and that they 
demanded a reform ; nor is there now. In the interval 
between the instructions and the revolution, things changed 
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their shape ; and in consequence of that change, the true 
question at present is, Whether those who would have 
reformed, or those who have destroyed, are in the ?ight ? 

To hear some men speak of the late monarchy of France, 
you would imagine that they were talking of Persia bleeding 
under the ferocious sword of Tichmas Koiili Khan ; or at 
least describing the barbarous anar(;hic des])otism of Turkey, 
where the finest countries in tlie most genial climates in the 
world arc wasted by j)eace more than any countries have 
10 been worried by war ; where arts are unknown, where 
manufactures hinguish, where science is extinguished, where 
agriculture decays, wluu'c the human race itself melts away 
and perishes under the eye of the observer. Was this the 
case of France ? 1 have no way of determining the question 

but by a reference to facts. Facts <lo not support this 
resemblance. Along with much evil, there is some good in 
monarchy itself ; and some corrective to its evil, from 
religion, from laws, from manners, from opinions, the French 
monarchy must have received ; which rendered it (though by 
20 no means a free, and therefore by no moans a good constitu- 
tion) a despotisjii rather in appearance than in reality. 

Among the standards upon which the effects of govern- 
ment on any country arc to be estimated, I must consider 
the state of its population as not the least certain. No 
country in which })o})ulation flourishes, and is in progressive 
improvement, can be under a very mischievous government. 
About sixty years ago, the ^ntendants of the generalities of 
France made, with other matters, a reix)rt of the population 
of their several districts. I have not the hooks, which are 
30 very voluminous, by me, nor do I know where to procure 
them (I am obliged to speak by memory, and therefore the 
less j)ositively) but T think the po})ulation of 'France was by 
them, even at that period, estimated at twenfy-two millions of 
souls. At the end of the last century it had been generally 
calculated at eighteen. On either of these estimations 
France was not ill-peopled. Mr. Necker, who is an authority 
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for his own time at least equal to the Intendants for theirs, 
reckons, and upon api)areiitly sure principles, the people of 
France, in 1:he year 1780, at twenty-four millions six hundred 
ancL seventy thousand. But was this the probable ultimate 
terra under the old establishment ? Dr. Price is of o})inion, 
that the growth of population in France was by no means at 
its (jLcme in that year. I certainly defer to Dr. Price’s authority 
a good deal more in tliese speculations, than I do in his 
general . politics. Tliis gentleman, taking ground on Mr. 
Necker’s data, is very confident, that since the period of 10 
that minister’s calculation, the French population h,as 
increased rapidly ; so ra]>idly that in the year 1789 he will 
not consent to rate the })eoplc of that kingdom at a lower 
number than thirty millions. After abating much (and 
much I think ought to be abated) from the sanguine calcula- 
tion of Dr. Price, I have no doubt that the population of 
France did increase considerably <hiring this later period : 
but supposing that it increased to nothing more than will 
be sufficient to complete the 24,670,000 to 25 millions, still a 
population of 25 millions, and that in an increasing progress, 20 
on a space of about twenty-seven thousand stpiare leagues, is 
immense. It is, for instance, a good deal more than 
the proportional population of this island, or even 
than that of England, the best-peopled part of the united 
kingdom. 

It is not universally true, that France is a fertile country. 
Considerable tracts of it are barren, and labour under other 
natural disadvantages. In the portions of that territory, 
where things are more favourable, as far as I am able to 
discover, the numbers of the people correspond to the 30 
indulgence of nature.* The Generality of Lisle (this I 
admit is the strongest example) ujKm an extent of 404 J 
leagues, about teiiiyears ago, contained 734, 600 souls, which 
is 1772 inhabitants to each square league. The middle term 

* De I’Admi lustration des Finances de la France, par Mons. Necker, 
vol. i. p. 288 . 
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for tlie rest of France is about 900 inhabitants to the same 
a(hi)(‘asiiremcnt. 

T do not attribute this population to the deposed govern- 
ment ; because I do not like to compliment the contrivances 
of men, with what is due in a great degree to the bounty of 
Trovidence. Tint that decried government could not have 
obstructed, most })rol)ably it favoured, the operation of those 
causes (whatever thtw w'ere) whether of nature in the soil, or 
habits of industry among the people, which has produced 
10 so large a number of the species tln'ouyhout that whole 
kingdom, and exhibited in some jiartic-ular places such 
prodigies of population. T never will su})pose that fabric 
of a state to be the woi’st of all political institutions, which, 
by cxperiejicc, is found to contain a ])rinoiple favourable 
(however latent it may be) to the increase of mankind. 

The wealth of a country is another, and no contemptible 
standard, by which we may judge whether, on the whole, a 
government be protecting or destructive. France far ex- 
ceeds England in the multitude of her people ; but I appre- 
20 hend that her comj)arative wealth is much inferior to ours ; 
that it is not so equal in the distribution, nor so ready in the 
circulation. T beli(*ve the difference in the form of the two 
governments to be amongst the causes of this advantage 
on the side of England. I speak of England, not of the 
whole British dominions ; wdiich, if compared with those of 
France, will, in some degree, weaken the comparative rate of 
wealth upon our side. But that wealth, which will not 
endure a comparison with the riches of England, may 
constitute ;i very resjiectable degree of opulence. Mr. 
30 NeckeFs book published in 1785,* contains an accurate 
and interesting collection of facts relative to public economy 
and to j)cliti(al arithmetic ; and his speculations on the 
subject are in general wise and liberal. In that work he 
gives an idea of the state of France, very remote from the 
portrait of a country whose government was a perfect 

* Do rAdniinistration des Finances de la France, j):ir M. Neckcr. 
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grievance, an absolute evil, admitting no cure but through 
the violent and uncertain remedy of a total revolution. He 
affirms, that from the year 1726 to the year 1784, there was 
coined at tlie mint of France, in the species of gold and 
silver, to the amount of about one hundred millions of 
pounds sterling.* 

It is impossible that Mr. Necker should be mistaken in the 
amount of the bullion which has been coined in the mint. It 
is a matter of official record. The reasonings of this able 
financier, concerning the cpiantity of gold and silver which 10 
remained for circulation, when he wrote in 1785, that is 
about four years before the deposition and im})risonment of 
the French King, are not of e(iual certainty ; but they are 
laid on grounds so apparently solid, that it is not easy to 
refuse a considerable degree of assent to his calculation. 

He calculates the or what we call specie^ then 

actually existing in France, at about eighty-eight millions of 
the same English money. A great accumulation of wealth 
for one country, large as that country is ! Mr. Necker was so 
far from considering this inllux of wealth as likely to cease, 20 
when he wrote in 1785, that he presumes upon a future 
annual increase of two per cent, upon the money brought 
into France din ing the periods from which he computed. 

Some adequate cause must have originally introduced all 
the money coined at its mint into that kingdom ; and some 
cause as operative must have kc])t at home, or returned into 
its bosom, such a vast flood of treasure as Mr. Necker 
calculates to remain for domestic circulation. Suppose any 
reasonable deductions from Mr. Necker’s computation ; the 
remainder must still amount to an immense sum. Causes 30 
thus powerful to acquire and to retain, cannot be found in 
discouraged industry, insecure ])roperty, and a positively 
destructive goveripnent. Indeed, when I consider the face 
of the kingdom of France ; the multitude and opulence of 
her cities ; the useful magnificence of her spacious high 
* Vol iii. chap. 8 and chap. 'X 
K 
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roads and bridges ; the opportunity of her artificial canals 
and navigations opening the conveniences of maritime com- 
munication through a solid continent of so immense an 
extent ; when I turn my eyes to the stupendous works of her 
})orts and harbours, and to her whole naval apparatus, 
whether for war or trade ; when I bring before my view the 
number of her fortilications, constructed with so bold and 
masterly a skill, and made and maintained at so prodigious a 
charge, presenting an armed front and impiuietrable barrier 
10 to her enemies upon every side ; when I recollect how very 
small a part of that extensive region is without cultivation, 
and to what complete perfection the culture of many of the 
best productions of the earth have been brought in France ; 
when I reflect on the excellence of her manufactures and 
fabrics, second to none but ours, and in some particulars not 
second ; when I contemplate the grand foundations of 
charity, j)ublic and private ; when I survey the state of all the 
arts that beautify and polish life ; when I reckon the men she 
has bred for extending her fame in war, her able statesmen, 
20 the multitude of hw profound lawyers and theologians, her 
philosophers, her critics, her historians and antiquaries, her 
poets, and her orators sjicrcd and profane, I behold in all 
this something which awes and commands the imagination, 
which checks the mind on the brink of precipitate and indis- 
criminate censure, and which demands, that we should very 
seriously examine, what and how great arc the latent vices 
that co\dd authorise us at, once to level so spacious a fabric 
with the ground . T do not recognize, in this view of things, 
the desjiotism of Turkey. Nor do I discern the character of 
30 a government, that hns been, on the whole, so oppressive, or 
so corrupt, or so negligent, as to bo utterly unfit for all 
reformiHon. I must think such a government well deserved 
to have its excellencies heightened ; its favlts corrected ; and 
its capacities improved into a British constitution. 

Whoever has examined into the proceedings of that de- 
posed government for several years back, cannot fail to have 
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observed, amidst the inconstancy and fluctuation natural to 
courts, an earnest endeavour towards the pros])erity and 
iniproven^nt of the country ; he must admit, that it had long 
been employed, in some instances, wholly to remove, in 
many considerably to correct, the abusive practices and 
usages that had prevailed in the state ; and that even the 
unlimited power of the sovereign over the persons of his 
subjects, incoiivsistent, as undoubtedly it w\as, with law and 
liberty, had yet been every day growing more mitigated in 
the exercise. So far from refusing itself to reformation, that 10 
government was open, with a censurable degree of facility, to 
all sorts of projects and projectors on tlic subject. Ratlier 
too much countenance was given to the spirit of innovation, 
which soon was turned against those who fostered it, and 
ended in their ruin. It is but cold, and no very flattering 
justice to that fallen monarchy, to say, that, for many years, 
it trespassed more by levity and want of judgment in several 
of its schemes, than from any defect in diligence or in public 
sj)irit. To c()m|)are the govei-nment of France for the last 
fifteen or sixteen years with wise and well-constituted 20 
establishments, during that, or during any })eriod, is not to 
act with fairness. But if in point of jmxligality in the ex- 
])eiiditurc of money, or in point of rigour in the exorcise of 
power, it be com})ared with any of the former reigns, I 
believe candid judges will give little (Tedit to the good 
intentions of tljose who dwell j)ci’pctually on the donations to 
favourites, or on the expenses of tlie court, or on the horrors 
of the Bastile in the reign of fjouis the XVlth.* 

Whether the system, if it deserves such a name, now built 
on the ruins of that ancient monarchy, will be able to give a 30 
better account of the pojmlatioii and wealth of the country, 
which it has taken und<‘r its care, is a mattei' veiy doubtful. 

* The world is obliged to M. do Calonne for the pains he has taken 
to refute the scandalous exaggerations relative to some of the royal 
expenses, and to detect the fallacious account given of pen.sions, for the 
wicked purpose of provoking the populace to all sorts of crimes. 
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Insteafl of im])roviiig by the change,! apprehend that a long 
series of years nmst be told before it can recover in any 
degree the effects of this philosophic revolution, and before 
the nation can be replaced on its former footing. If Dr. 
Price should think fit, a few years hence, to favour us with an 
estimate of the ]) 0 })ulation of France, he will hardly be able to 
make u[) his tale of thirty millions of souls, as computed in 
17S0, or the assembly’s computation of twenty-six millions of 
that year ; or even Mr. Nccker’s twenty-five millions in 1780. 
10 1 hear that there are considerable emigrations from France; 
and that many, (putting that voluptuous climate, and that 
seductive Vlrmni liberty, have taken refuge in the frozen 
regions, and under the British desj)otism, of (’anada. 

In the prc^sent disa})pearance of coin, no ])erson could 
think it the same country, in which the prtjsent minister of 
tin? finances has been able to discover fourscore millions 
sterling in specie. From its general aspect one would 
conclude that it had been for some time past under the 
sp(K;ial direction of the learned academicians of La])uta and 
20 Balnibarbi.* Alr(‘ady the. population of Paris has so declined, 
that Mr. Necker stated to the national assembly the provision 
to be made for its subsistence at a fifth less than what had 
formerly been found re(pusite.+ It is said (and I have never 
heard it contradicted) that an hundred thousand p(!ople are 
o\it of employment in that city, though it is become the seat 
of the imprisoned court and national a.ssembly. Nothing, I 
am credibly informed, c,an;‘xcccd the shocking and disgust- 
ing spectacle of nnuidicancy displayed in that ca])ital. In- 
deed, the vot(‘s of the national a.ssembly leave no doubt of 
80 the fact. They have lately appointed a standing committee 
of mendicancy. "Fhey are contriving at oinre a vigorous 
police on this subject, and, hu* the fir.st time, the imposition 

* See Gulliver’s I’ravels for the idea of countries governed by philo- 
sophers. 

+ N. do Calonnc states the falling off of the population of Paris as 
far more considerable; and it may be so, since the period of Mr. 
Neoker’s calculation. 
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of a tax to maintain the poor, for whose present relief great 
sums appear on the face of the public accounts of the year. * 

In the ntean time, the leaders of the legislative clubs and 
coffee-houses are intoxicated with admiration at their own 
wisdom and ability. They speak with the most sovereign 
contempt of the rest of the world. They tell the ])eople, to 
comfort them in the rags with which they have clothed 
them, that they are a nation of philosophers ; and, some- 
times, by all the arts of (piackish parade, by shew, tumult, 
and bustle, sometimes by the alarms of })lots and invasions, 10 
they attempt to drown the cries of indigence, and to divert 
the eyes of the observer from the ruin and wretchedness of 


* Travaux <le charity pour suhvenir 
ail manque de travail si Paris ct 
dans les provinces [Holief works to 
supply the want of employment 
in Paris and tlie i)rovince3] . . 
Destruction de vagabondage et de 
la nicndicitc [Fur getting rid of 
vagrancy and mendicity] . . . 
I’rimes i)our Timportatioii <le grains 
[Bounties on importation of grain] 
Depenses relatives anx subsistances, 
rleduction fait des rdcouvremens 
({ui out eu lieu [Expenses connec- 
ted with graiits-in-aid, making 
allowance for recoveries that have 
been made] 


Total . . Liv. 


Liv. 

.'1,866,1)20 

£ s. d. 
St»r 161,121 13 4 

1,671,417 

. . 60,642 7 6 

5,671,007 

. . 236,329 9 2 

39,871,700 

. . 1,661,324 11 8 

51,082,034 

St« 2,128,418 1 8 


When I sent this book to the prt is I entertained some doubt con- 
cerning the nature and extent of the last article in the above accounts, 
which is only iiinlcr a general hea«l, without any detail. Since then 
I have seen M. de Calonne’s work. I must think it a groat loss to me 
that I had not that advantage earlier. M. de Calonne thinks this 
article to be on account of general subsistence : but as he is not able 
to comprehend how so great a loss as upwards of £1,6(11,000 sterling 
could be sustained on the difference between the price and the sale of 
grain, he seems to attribute the enormous head of charge to secret 
expenses of the revolution. I cannot say any thing positively on that 
subject. The reader is capable of judging, by the aggregate of these 
immense charges, on the state and condition of France ; and the sys- 
tem of public economy adopted in that nation. These articles of 
account produced no enquiry or discussion in the National Assembly. 
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the state. A brave people will certainly prefer liberty, 
acconipaniecl with a virtuous poverty, to a depraved and 
wealthy servitude. But before the price of corhfort and 
opulence is paid, one ought to be pretty sure it is real liberty 
which is purchased, and that she is to be purchased at no other 
price. I shall always, however, consi<ler that liberty as very 
equivocal in her appearance, which has not wisdom and 
justice for her com])anions; and does not lead pros})erity and 
plenty in her train. 

10 The advo(‘at(‘s for this revolution, not satisfied with exag- 
gerating tlu3 vices of their ancient government, strike at the 
fame of their country itself, by painting almost all that could 
have attracted tin* attention of strangers, I mean their 
nobility and their clergy, as objects of horror. If this were 
only a libel, there had not been much in it. But it has 
practical consequences. ITad your nobility and gentry, who 
formed the great body of your landed men, and the whole of 
your military othcews, resembled those of (Germany, at the 
period wh(!n the llanse-towns were necessitati'd to confederate 
20 against the nobles in defence of their })roperty~ha(l they 
been like the Omni and ViteUi in Italy, who used to sally 
from their fortified dens to rob tlu; trader and traveller— had 
they been such as the Mtcmahfhfn in Egypt, or the Nayrea on 
the coast of Malabar, I do admit, that too critical an enquiry 
might not be advisable into the means of freeing the world 
from such a nuisance. Xhe statues of Equity and Mercy 
might be veiled for a moment. The tenderest minds, con- 
' founded with the dreadful exigence in which morality sub- 
mits to the suspension of its own rules in favour of its own 
30 principles, might turn aside whilst fraud and violence were 
accomplishing the destruction of a pretended nobility which 
disgraced whilst it persecuted human natcire. The persons 
most abhorrent from blood, and treason, and arbitrary con- 
fiscation, might remain silent spectators of this civil war 
between the vices. 
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But did the privileged nobility who met under the king’s 
precept at Versailles, in 1789, or their constituents, deserve 
to be locked on as the Naym or Marmhihs of this age, or as 
the Orsini and Vitelli of ancient times? If I had tlien asked 
the question, I should have passed for a inadiiian. What have 
they since done that they were to be driven into exile, that 
their persons should be hunted about, mangled, and tortured, 
their families dispersed, their houses laid in ashes, that their 
order should be abolislied, and the memory of it, if possible, 
extinguished, by ordaining them to change the very names by 10 
which they were usually known ? Read their instructions to 
their representatives. They breathe the spirit of liberty as 
warmly, and they recommend refoi niation as strongly, as any 
other order. Their privileges relative to contribution were 
voluntarily surrendered ; as the king, from the beginning, 
surrendered all pretence to a right of taxation. Ujron a free 
constitution there was but one opinion in France. The abso- 
lute monarchy was at an end. It breathed its last, without 
a gi’oan, witlujut sti'uggle, without convulsion. All the 
struggle, all the di.ssension arose afterwai’ds upon the prefer- 20 
ence of a despotic democracy to a government of reciprocal 
control. The triumj)h of the victorious party was over the 
principles of a Br itish constitution, 

I have observed the affectation, which, for many years past, 
has prevailed in Paris even to a degree perfectly childish, 
of idolizing the memory of your Henry the Fourth. If any 
thing could put one out of humour with that ornament to the 
kingly character, it would be thrs overdone style of insidious 
panegyric. The persons who liave worked this engine the 
most busily, are those wlio have ended their panegyrics in 30 
dethroning his succes.sor and descendant ; a man, as good- 
natured at the least, as Henry the Fourth ; altogether as 
fond of his ])eople^; and who has done infinitely more to correct 
the ancient vices of the state than that great monarch did, or 
we are sure he ever meant to do. Well it is for his panegyrists 
that they have not him to deal with. For Henry of Navarre 
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• was a resolute, active, and politic prince. He possessed in- 
deed great Imnianity and mildness ; but an humanity and 
mildness that never stood in the way of his interests. He 
never sought to be loved without putting himself first in a 
condition to be feared. He used soft language with deter- 
mined conduct. He asserted and maintained his authority 
in the gross, and distributed his acts of concession only in the 
detail. He H])ent the income of his prerogative nobly ; but 
he took care not to break in uj)on the capital; never abandon- 
10 ing for a moment any of the claims, which he made under the 
fundamental laws, nor sparing to shed the blood of those who 
opposed him, often in the field, sometimes upon the scaffold. 
Because he knew how to make his virtues respected by the 
ungrateful, he has merited the praises of those whom, if they 
had lived in his time, he would have shut U]> in the Bastile, 
and brought to punishment along with the regicides whom 
he hanged after he had famished Paris into a surrender. 

If these panegyrists are in earnest in their admiration of 
Henry the Fourth, they must remember, that they cannot 
20 think more highly of him, than he did of the noblesse of 
France ; whose virtue, honour, courage, patriotism, and 
loyalty were his constant theme. 

But the nobility of France are degenerated since the days 
of Henry the Fourth. — This is possible. But it is more than 
I can believe to be true in any great degree. 1 do not pre- 
tend to know France as correctly as some others ; but I have 
endeavoured through my whole life to make myself acquainted 
with human nature : otherwise I .should be unfit to take even 
my humble part in the service of mankind. In that study I 
30 could not pass by a vast portion of our nature, as it appeared 
modified in a country but twenty -four miles from the shore 
of this island. On my best observation, compared with my 
best enquiries, I found your nobility for fhe greater part 
composed of men of an high spirit, and of a delicate sense of 
honour, both with regard to themselves individually, and 
with regard to their whole corps, over whom they kept, be- 
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yond what is common in other countries, a censorial eye. 
They were tolerably well bred ; very officious, humane, and 
hospitable in their conversation frank and open ; with a 
good military tone ; and reasonably tinctured with literature, 
particularly of the authors in their own language. Many had 
pretensions far above this dcscri))tion. I speak of those who 
were generally met with. 

As to their behaviour to the infei’ior classes, they a})peared 
to me to compoi t themselves towards tlieiu with good-nature, 
and with something more nearly apjmmhing to familiarity, 10 
than is generally practised with us in the intercourse between 
the higher and lower ranks of life. To strike any person, 
even in the most abject condition, was a thing in a manner 
unknown, and would be highly disgraceful. Instances of 
other ill-treatment of the humble i)art of the community were 
rare ; and as to attacks made upon the pi'operty or the per- 
vsonal liberty of the commons, 1 never heard of any whatso- 
ever from them ; nor, whilst the laws were in vigour under 
the anciemt government, \vould such tyranny in subjects have 
been permitted. As men of landed estates, 1 had no fault to 20 
find with their conduct, though much to reprehend, and much 
to wish changed, in many of the old tenures. Winnie the 
letting of their land was by rent, I conhl not discover that 
their agreements with their farnuirs were 0 [)prcssive ; nor 
when they were in ])artnershij) with the farmer, as often was 
the case, have 1 heard that they had taken the lion’s share. 
The proportions seemed not inequitable. There might be 
exceptions ; but certainly they were exceptions only. I have 
no reason to believe that in these respects the landed noblesse 
of France were worse than the landed gentry of this country; 30 
certainly in no respect more vexatious than the landholders, 
not noble, of their own nation. In cities the nubility had no 
manner of power ; iin the country very little. You know. 

Sir, that much of the civil government, and the police in the 
niost essential parts, was not in the hands of that nobility 
which presents itself first to our consideration. The revenue. 
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the system and collection of which were the most grievous 
parts of the French Government, was not administered by 
the men of the sword ; nor were they answerable for the 
vices of its principle, or the vexations, where any such existed, 
in its management. 

Denying, as 1 am well warranted to do, that the nobility 
had any considerable share in the opynession of the people, 
in cases in which real oppression existed, T am ready to admit 
that they were not without (considerable faults and errors. 
10 A foolish imitation of the worst y)art (»f the manners of Eng- 
land, whi(;h impaired their natural character without substi- 
tuting in its [dace what [)crhaps they meant to copy, has 
certainly rendered them worse than formerly they were. 
Habitual dissoluteness of manners continued beyond the 
pardonable [xu iod of life, was more common amongst them 
tha n it is with us ; and it reigned with the less ho})e of remedy, 
though ])ossibly with something of less mischief, by being 
covered with more exterior decorum. They countenanced too 
much that licentious philosoydiy whi(h has helped to bring on 
20 their ruin. There was another error amongst them more 
fatal. Those of the commons, who approached to or exceeded 
many of the nobility in [mint of wealth, were not fully ad- 
mitted to the rank and estimation which wealth, in reason 
and good policy, ought to bestow in every country; though I 
think not ecynally with that of other nobility. The two kinds 
of aristocracy were t(X) [mnctiliously ke[)t asunder ; less Si'), 
however, than in Germany and some other nations. 

This separation, as I have already taken the liberty of 
suggesting to you, T conceive to be one principal cause of 
30 the destruction of the old ncjbility. The military, particularly, 
was too exclusively reserved for men of family. But after 
all, this was an error of opinion, which a conflicting opinion 
would have rectified. A permanent assembly, in which the 
commons had their share of power, would soon abolish what- 
ever was too invidious and insulting in these distinctions ; 
and even the faults in the morals of the nobility would have 
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been probably corrected by the greater varieties of occupa- 
tion and pursuit to which a constitution by orders would 
have given.*rise. 

All this violent cry against the nobility I take to be a 
mere work of art. To be honoured and even privileged by 
the laws, opinions, and inveterate usages of our country, 
growing out of the prejudice of ages, has nothing to provoke 
horror and indignation in any man. .Even to be too 
tenacious of tliose ])rivilegcs, is not absolutely a crime. 
The strong struggle in every individual to ])reserve posses- 10 
sion of what he has found to belong to him and to distin- 
guish him, is one of the securities against injustice and 
despotism implanted in our nature. It operates as an 
instinct to secure propei'ty, and to preserve communities in a 
settled state. What is there to shock in this ? Nobility is a 
gi'aceful ornament to the civil older. It the (''orinthian 
capital of polished soci(‘ty. Omncn honi nobiUtati mnpei' 
favemxis [all amotig m who are good men always support 
nohiliti/\ was the saying of a wise and good man. It is 
indeed one sign of a liberal and benevolent mind to incline 20 
to it with some sort of ]iartial ])ro]»ensity. lie feels no 
ennobling principle in his own heart who wishes to level all 
the artificial institutions which have been adopted for giving 
a body to opinion, and permanence to fugitive esteem. It 
is a sour, malignant, envious disposition, Avithout taste for 
the reality, or for any image or nqiresentation of virtin;, that 
sees with joy the unmerite<l fall of what had long flourished 
in splendour and in honour. I do not like to see any thing 
destroyed ; any void produced in society ; any ruin on the 
face of the land. It was therefore with no disa})])ointment 30 
or dissatisfaction that my eurpiiries and observation did not 
present to me any incorrigible vices in the noblesse of 
France, or any abi,ise which could imt be removetl by a 
reform very short of abolition. Your noblesse did not 
deserve punishment ; but to degrade is to jjunish. 
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It was with the same satisfaction I found that the result of 
my enquiry concerning your clergy was not dissimilar. It is 
no soothing news to my ears, that great bodies of men are 
incurably corrupt. It is not with much credulity T listen to * 
any, when they speak evil of those whom they are going to 
plunder. 1 rather suspect that vices are feigned or exag- 
gerated, when profit is looked for in their punishment. An 
enemy is a bad witness : a robber is a worse. Vices and 
abuses tliere were undoubtedly in that order, and must 
10 be. It was an old establish numt, and not fre<piently 
revised. Hut T saw no crimes in the individuals that 
merited confi sedation of their substance, nor those cruel 
insults and degradations, and that unnatural persecution 
which has been substituted in the jilace of meliorating 
regulation. 

If there had been any just cause for this new religious 
persecution, the atheistic libellers, wlio act as trumpeters to 
animate the ijopidace to plunder, do not love any body so 
much as not to dwell with complacence on the vices of the 
20 existing clergy. This thtjy have not done. They find tliem- 
selves obliged to rake into the histories of former ages 
(which they have lunsacked with a malignant and profligate 
industry) for every instance of oppression and jiersecution 
which has been made by that body or in its favour, in order 
to justify, upon very iniipiitous, because very illogical 
principles of r(;taliation, their own persecutions, and their 
own cruelties. After djcstroying all other genealogies and 
family distinctions, they invent a sort of pedigree of crimes. 

It is not very just to chastise men for the oflences of their 
30 natural ancestors ; but to take the fiction of ancestry in a 
corporate succession, as a ground for punishing men who have 
no relation to guilty acts, except in names and general 
descriptions, is a sort of refinement in ipjiistice belonging to 
the philosophy of this enlightened age. The assembly 
punishes men, many, if not most, of whom abhor the violent 
conduct of ecclesiastics in former times as much as their pre- 
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sent persecutors can do, and who would be as loud and as 
strong in the expression of tliat sense, if they were not well 
aware of ttie purposes for which all this declamation is 
employed. 

Corporate bodies are immortal for the good of the 
members, but not for tlioir punishment. Nations themselves 
are such corporations. As well might we in England think 
of waging inexpiable war upon all Frenchmen for the evils 
which they have brought upon us in the several j)eriods of 
our mutual hostilities. You might, on your part, think 10 
yourselves justified in falling upon all Englishmen on account 
of the unparalleled calamities brought upon the people of 
France by the unjust invasions of our Henries and our 
Edwards. Indeed we should be mutually justified in this 
exterminatory war upon each other, full as much as you are 
in the unprovoked jiersecution of your ])resent countrymen, 
on account of the conduct of men of the .same name in other 
times. 

We do not draw the moral lessons we might from history. 

On the contrary, without care it may be used to vitiate our 20 
minds and to destroy our happiness. In history a great 
volume is unrolled for our instruction, drawing the materials 
of future wisdom from the jiast eirors and infirmities of 
mankind. It may, in the perversion, serve for a magazine, 
furnishing otfensivT. and defensive weapons for parti(‘s in 
church and state, an<l supply the means of keeping alive, or 
reviving dissensions and animo.sitieii, and adding fuel to civil 
fury. History consists, for the greater part, of the miseries 
brought upon the world by pride, ambition, avarice, revenge, 
lust, sedition, hypocrisy, ungoverned zeal, and all the train 30 
of disorderly appetites, which .shake the public with the 
same 

‘ troublous storms that toss 

The private state, and render life unsweet.’ 

These vices are the emtses of those storms. Religion, morals, laws, 
prerogatives, privileges, liberties, rights of men, are i\iQ pretexts. 
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The pretexts are always found in some specious appearance 
of a real good. You would not secure men from tyranny 
and sedition, by rooting out of the mind the pVinciples to 
which these fraudulent pretexts apply ! If you did, you 
would root out every thing that is valuable in the human 
breast. As these are the j^rctexts, so the ordinary actors 
and instruments in great public evils are kings, priests, 
magistrates, senates, parliaments, national assemblies, 
judges, and captains. You would not cure the evil by 
10 resolving, that there should be no more monarchs, nor 
ministers of state, nor of the gospel ; no interpreters of 
law; no general olheers ; no public councils. You might 
change the names. The things in some shape must remain. 
A certain quantum [amount] of power must always exist in 
the community, in some hands, and under some appellation. 
Wise men will apply their reinedii^s to vices, not to names ; 
to the causes of evil which arc ])crmanent, not to the occa- 
sional organs by which they act, and the transitory modes in 
which they ai)|)ear. Otluirwise you will be w'ise historically, 
20 a fool in jwaotioe. Seldom have two ages the same fashion 
in their pretexts and the same modes of mischief. Wicked- 
ness is a little mon' inventive. Whilst you are discussing 
fashion, the fashion is gone by. The very same vice assumes 
a new body. The spirit transmigrates ; and, far from losing 
its principle of life by the change of its aj)pearance, it is 
renovat(!d in its new organs with the fresh vigour of a 
juvenile activity. It wallj:s abriwul ; it continues its ravages, 
whilst you are gibbeting the carcass, or demolishing the 
tomb. You are tei rifying yourself with glu>sts and appari- 
30 tions, whilst your house is the haunt of roljbers. It is thus 
with all those, wlio, attending only to the shell and husk of 
history, think they arc waging war with iTitolerance, pride, 
and cruelty, whilst, under colour of abhorring the ill principles 
of antiquated parties, they are authorizing and feeding 
the same odious vices in different factions, and perhaps in 
worse. 
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Your citizens of Paris formerly had lent themselves as the 
ready instruments to slaughter the followers of Calvin, at 
the infamoias massacre of St. Bartholomew. What should 
we say to those who could think of retiiliating on the Paris- 
ians of this day the abominations and horrors of that time ? 
They are indeed brought to abhor that massacre. Ferocious 
as they are, it is not difficult to make them dislike it; be- 
cause the politicians and fashionable teachers have no interest 
in giving their passions exactly the same direction. Still 
however they find it their interest to keep the same savage 10 
dispositions alive. It was but the other day that they causeil 
this very massacre to be acted on the stage foi* the diversion 
of the descendants of those who committed it. In this 
tragic farce they produced the Cardinal of Lorraine in his 
robes of function, ordering general slaughter. Was this 
spectacle intended to make the Parisians abhor jiersccution, 
and loathe the effusion of blood ?— No, it was to teach them 
to persecute their own pastors ; it was to excite them, by 
raising a disgust and horror of their clergy, to an alacrity in 
hunting down to destruction an order, which, if it ought to 2v0 
exist at all, ought to exist not only in sfifety, hut in rever- 
ence. It was to stimulate their cannibal appetites (which 
one would think had been gorged sufficiently) by variety and 
seasoning ; and to quicken them to an alertness in new 
murders and nias.sacres, if it should suit the purjiose of the 
Guises of the day. An a.ssembly, in which s;it a multitude 
of priests and prelates, was obliged to suffer this indignity at 
its door. The author was not sent to the gallies, nor the 
players to the house of correction. Not long after this 
exhibition, those players came forward to the assembly to 30 
claim the rites of that very religion which they had dared to 
expose, and to shew their jirostituted faces in the senate, 
whilst the archbishop of Paris, whose function was known to 
his people only by his prayers and benedictions, and his 
wealth only by his alms, is forced to abandon bis house, and 
to fly from his flock, as from ravenous wolves, because, 
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truly, in the sixteenth century, the Cardinal of Lorraine was 
a rebel and a murderer.* 

Such is the effect of the perversion of historj:, by those, 
who, for the same nefarious purposes, have perverted every 
other part of learning. But those who will stand upon that 
elevation of reason, which places centuries under our eye, 
and brings tilings to the true point of comparison, which 
obscures little names, and elfaces the colours of little parties, 
and to which nothing can ascend but the spirit and moral 
10 quality of human actions, will say to the teachers of the 
Palais Royal, ‘ The Cardinal of Lorraine was the murderer 
of the sixteenth century, you have the glory of being the 
murderers in the eighteenth ; and this is the only difference 
between you.’ But history, in the nineteenth century, better 
understood, and better employed, will, I trust, teach a 
civilized posterity to abhor the mivsdeeds of both these 
barbarous ages. It will teach future priests and magistrates 
not to retaliate upon the speculative and inactive atheists of 
future times, the enormities committed by the present practi- 
20 cal zealots and furious fanatics of that wretched error, which, 
in its quiescent state, is more than punished, whenever it is 
embraced. It will teach ])Osterity not to make war upon 
either religion or philosophy, for the abuse which the hypo- 
crites of both have made of the two most valuable blessings 
conferred upon us by the bounty of the universal Patron, 
who in all things eminently favours and protects the race of 
man. 

< 

If your clergy, or any clergy, should shew themselves 
vicious beyond the fair bounds allowed to human infirmity, 
30 and to those professional faults which can hardly be separ- 
ated from jirofessional virtues, though their vices never can 
countenance the exercise of oppression, I do admit, that 
they would naturally have the effect ofj abating very much 
of our indignation against the tyrants who exceed measure 

* This is on a siqiposition of tlie truth of this story, but he was not 
in France at the time. One name serves as well as another. 
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and justice in their punishment. I can allow in clergymen, 
through all their divisions, some tenaciousiiess of their own 
opinion ; some overflowings of zeal for its propagation ; 
some predilection to their own state and oflice ; some attach- 
ment to the interest of their own corps ; some preference to 
those who listen with docility to their doctrines, beyond 
those who scorn and deride them. I allow all this, because 
I am a man who have to deal with men, and who would not, 
through a violence of toleration, run into the greatest of ail 
intolerance. I must bear with inflrmities until they fester 10 
into crimes. 

Undoubtedly, the natural progress of the passions, from 
frailty to vice, ought to be prevented by a watchful eye and 
a Arm hand. Rut is it true that the body of your clergy had 
past those limits of a just allowance? From the general 
style of your late publications of all sorts, one would be led 
to believe that your clergy in France were a sort of mon- 
sters ; an horrible coni{)osition of superstition, ignorance, 
slotJi, fraud, avarice, and tyranny. But is this true ? Is it 
true, that the lapse of time, the cessation of conflicting 20 
interests, the woeful experience of the evils resulting from 
party rage, have had no sort of influence graduall}’ to melio- 
rate their minds ? Is it true, that they were daily renewing 
invasions on the civil power, troubliiig the domestic quiet of 
their country, and rendering the operations of its govern- 
ment feeble and precarious ? Is it true, that the clergy of 
our times have pressed down the Jaity with an iron hand, 
and were in all places lighting up the fires of a savage per- 
secution? Did they by every fraud endeavour to iiicr(;a.se 
their estates ? Did tlu'y use to exceed the due demands on 30 
estates that were their own ? Or, rigidly screwing uf) right 
into wrong, did they convert a legal claim into a vexatious 
extortion ? When Viot possessed of ]>ower, were tliey filled 
with the vices of those who envy it ? Were they inflamed 
with a violent litigious spirit of controversy ? Goaded on with 
the ambition of intellectual sovereignty, were they ready to 
h ‘ 
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fly in tlie face of all magistracy, to fire churches, to massacre 
the priests of other descriptions, to pull down altars, and to 
make their way over the ruins of subverted govei^iiments to 
an empire of doctrine, sometimes flattering, sometimes forc- 
ing the consciences of men from the jurisdiction of public 
institutions into a submission to their personal authority, 
begi lining with a claim of liberty and ending with an abuse 
of power y 

These, or some of these, were the vices objected, and not 
10 wholly without foundation, to several of the churchmen of 
former times, who belonged to the two great parties which 
then divided and distracted Europe. 

If there was in France, as in other countries there visibly 
is, a great abatement, rather than any increase of these vices, 
instead of loading the present clergy with the crimes of 
other men, and the odious character of other times, in 
common equity they ought to be jiraised, encouraged, 
and supjiorted, in tluur departure from a spirit whicli 
disgraced their predecessoi's, and for having assumed a 
20 tenqicr of mind and manners more suitable to their sacred 
function. 

When my occasions took me into Franco, towards the 
close of the late reign, the clergy, under all their forms, 
engaged a considerable part of my curiosity. So far from 
finding (excej)t from one set of men, not then very numerous, 
though very active) the complaints and discontents against 
that body, which some publications had given me reason to 
expect, 1 perceived little or no public or private uneasiness 
on tluur account. On further examination, I found the 
30 clergy in general, persons of moderate minds and decorous 
manners ; T include the seculars, and the regulars of both 
sexes. T had not the good fortune to know a great many of 
the yiarochial idergy ; but in general I I'eceived a perfectly 
good account of their morals, and of their attention to their 
duties. With some of the higher clergy I had a personal 
acquaintance ; and of the rest in that class, very good means 
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of information. Tlic}' were, almost all of them, persons of 
noble birtli. They resembled others of their own rank ; and 
where there was any difference, it was in their favour. They 
were more fully educated than the military noblesse ; so as by 
no means to disgrat.e their profes.sion by ignorance, or by want 
of fitness for the exercise of their authority. They seemed 
to me, beyond the clerical character, liberal and open ; with 
the hearts of gentlemen, and men of honour; neither insolent 
nor servile in their manners and conduct. Tliey seemed to 
me rather a superior (.‘lass ; a set of men, amongst whom 10 
you would not be surprised to find a Fenelou. I saw among 
the clergy in Paris (many of the description are not to be 
met with any wdiere) men of great learning and candour ; 
and I had reason to believe, that this description was not 
confined to Paris. What 1 found in other ])laces, 1 know 
was accidental ; and therefore to be presumed a fair sample. 

I spent a few days in a ju’ovincial town, where, in the 
absence of the bishop, 1 ])ass(*d my evenings with three 
clergymen, his vicars-general, ])(‘rsons who would have done 
lionoui’ to any church. They were all well-infoinied ; two 20 
of them of deep, general, and extensive eruditi(m, ancient 
and modern, oriental and western ; particularly in their own 
profession. They had a more extensive k)iowledge of our 
English divines than I exj)ected ; and they enterc'd into 
the genius of those writers with a critical accuracy. One of 
these gentlemen is since dead, the Abbe Morangin. I jjay 
this tribute, without reluctance, to the memory of that 
noble, reverend, learned, and (excellent [)erson : and \ should 
do the .same, with (Mjual chccrfuliu'ss,' to the meiits of the 
others, who I believe are still living, if I did Jiot fear t(j hurt 30 
those whom I am unable to serve. 

Some of these eccle.siastics of rank, are, by all titles, 
persons deserving of general res])ect. They are deserving 
of gratitude from me, and from many English. If this lettei' 
should ever come into their hands, I hope they will believe 
there are those of our nation who feel for their unmerited 
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fall, and for the cruel confiscation of their fortunes, with no 
comnioii sensibility. What I say of them is a testimony, as 
far as one feeble voice cjin go, which I owe to truth. 
Whenever the question of this unnatural persecution is con- 
cerned, I will pay it. No one shall ])revent me from being 
just and grateful. The time is fitted for the duty ; and it is 
particularly becoming to show our justice and gratitude, 
when those who have deserved well of us and of mankind 
are labouring under popular obloquy and the persecutions of 
10 oppressive power. 

You had before your revolution about an hundred and 
twenty bishops. A few of them were men of eminent 
sanctity, and charity without limit. When we talk of the 
heroic, of course we talk of rare virtue. I believe the 
instances of emimmt dej)ravity may be as l are amongst them 
as those of transcendent goodness. Exam})les of avarice 
and of licentiousness may be picked out, 1 do not question 
it, by those who delight in the investigation which leads to 
such discoveries. A man, as ohl as I am, will not be 
20 astonished that several in every descri[)tion, do not lead that 
perfect life of self-denial, with regard to wealth or to pleasure, 
which is wished for by all, by some ex])cct(!d, but by none 
exacted with more rigour, than by tho.se who ai e the most 
attentive to their own interests, or the most indulgent to 
their own passions. When I was in Fi'anoe, I am certain 
that the number of vicious prelates was not great. Certain 
individuals among them not distinguishable for the regularity 
of their lives, made some amends for their want of the severe 
virtues, in their possession of the liberal ; ami were endowed 
30 with qualities which made them useful in the church and 
state. I am told, that with few exceptions, Louis the Six- 
teenth had been more attentive to idiar/icter, in his promo- 
tions to that rank, than his immediate predecessor ; and I 
believe, as .some spirit of reform has prevailed through the 
whole reign, that it may be true. But the present ruling 
power has shewn a disposition only to plunder the church. 
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It has punished all prelates ; which is to favour the vicious, 
at least in point of reputation. It has made a d(>grading 
pensionary^cstablishniout, to which no man of liberal ideas 
or liberal condition will destine his children. It must settle 
into the lowest classes of the peojde. As with you the 
inferior clergy are not numero\is enough for their duties ; as 
these duties are, beyond measure, iniifute and toilsome ; as 
you have left no middle classes of clergy at their ease, in 
future nothing of science or erudition can exist in the 
Gallican church. To complete the project, without the 10 
least attention to the rights of patrons, the assembly has 
provided in future an elective clergy; an arrangement which 
will drive out of the clerical profession all men of sobriety ; 
all who can i)retend to independence in their function or 
their conduct : and which will throw the whole dii'cction of 
the public mind into the hands of a set of licentious, bold, 
crafty, factious, flattering wretches, of such condition and 
such habits of life as will make tlieir contemptible pensions, 
in comparison of which the stipend of an exciseman is 
lucrative and honourable, an object of low and illiberal 20 
intrigue. Those officers, whom they still call bishops, are to 
be elected to a provision comparatively moan, through the 
same arts, (that is, electioneering arts) by men of all religious 
tenets that are known or can be invented. The new law- 
givers have not ascertained any thing whatsoever concerning 
their (jualifications, relative either to doctrine or to morals ; 
no more than they have done with regard to the subordinate 
clergy ; nor docs it appear but that both the higher and the 
lower may, at their discretion, practise or preach any mode 
of religion or irreligion that they please. I do not yet see 30 
what the jurisdiction of bishops over their subordinates is to 
be ; or whether they are to have any jurisdiction at all. 

In short. Sir, it heoms to me, that this new ecclesiastical 
establishment is intended only to be temporary, and prepara- 
tory to the utter abolition, under any of its forms, of the 
Christian religion, whenever the minds of men are prepared 
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for this last stroke against it, by the accomplishment of the 
plan for bringing its ministers into universal contempt. They 
who will not believe, that the philosophical fanaticb who guide 
in these matters, have long entertained such a design, are 
utterly ignorant of their character and i)roceedings. These 
enthusiasts do not scruple to avow their opinion, that a state 
can subsist without any religion better tlian with one ; and 
that they are abhi to supply the place of any good which may 
be in it, by a })roject of their own— namely, by a sort of edu- 
10 cation they have imagined, founded in a knowledge of the 
physical wants of men ; })rogressively carried to an enlightened 
self-interest, which, when well understood, they tell us will 
identify with an interest more enlarged and public. The 
scheme of this education has been long known. Of late they 
distinguish it (as they have got an entire new nomenclature 
of technical terms) by the name of a Civic Education. 

T hope their pa,rti.saus in England, (to whom I rather attri- 
bute very inconsiderate conduct than the ultimate object in 
this detestable design) will succeed neither in the i)illage of 
20 the ccidesiastics, nor in the introduction of a pi'incijde of 
popular election to our bishoprics and parochial cures. This, 
in the present condition of the world, would be the last cor- 
ruption of the church ; the utter ruin of the clerical character ; 
the most dangerous shock that the state ever received through 
a misunderstood arrangement of religion. I know well 
enough that the bishoprics and cures, under kingly and 
seignoral patronage, as upw tlmy are in England, and as they 
have been lately in Fi-ance, are sometimes actquired by un- 
worthy methods ; but the other mode of ecclesiastical canvass 
30 subjects them iu finitely more surely and more generally to all 
the evil arts of low ambition, which, ojjerating on and through 
greater numbers, will ju’oduce mischief in ju'oportiou. 

Those of you who have robbed the cleij^y, think that they 
shall easily reconcile their conduct to all protestant nations ; 
because the clergy, whom they have tluis plundered, degraded, 
and given over to mockery and scorn, are of the Roman 
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Catholic, that is, of their omi pretended persuasion. T have 
no doubt that some miserable bigots will ])e found here as 
well as elaewhere, who hate sects and parties different from 
their own, more than they love the substance of religion ; 
and who are more angry with those who differ from them in 
their particular plans and systems, than displeased with those 
who attack tlie foundation of our common hope. These men 
will write and speak on the subject in the niaiiiier that is to 
be expected from their temper and character. Burnet says, 
that when he was in France, in the year 1083, ‘ the method 10 
which carried over the men of the finest parts to popery was 
this — they brought themselves to doubt of the whole Christian 
religion. When that was once done, it seemed a more in- 
different thing of what side or form they continued out- 
wardly.’ If this was theii the ecclesiastic policy of France, it 
is what they have since but too much reason to rejient of. 
They preferred atheism to a form of religion not agreeable to 
their ideas. They succeeded in destroying that form ; and 
atheism has succeeded in desti’oying them. I can readily 
give credit to Biirnot’s story ; because I have observed too 20 
much of a similar spii’it (for a little of it is ‘much too much’) 
amongst ourselves. The humour, however, is not general. 

The teachers who reformed our religion in England bore 
no sort of resemldance to your present reforming doctors in 
I’aris. Perhaps they were (like those whom they opj)osed) 
rather more than could be wished under the influence of a 
party spirit ; but they were most sincere believers ; imm of the 
most fervent and exalted piety ; ready to die, as some of them 
did die, like true heroes in defence of their particular ideas of 
Christianity ; as they would with equal fortitude, aiul more 30 
cheerfully, for that stock of general truth, for the branches 
of which they contended with their blood. Tliese men would 
have disavowed Vith horror those wrebdies who claimed a 
fellowship with them upon no other titles than those of their 
having pillaged the persons with whom they maintained con- 
troversies, and their having dcspisetl the common religion, 
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for the purity of which they exerted themselves with a zeal, 
which unequivocally bespoke their highest reverence for the 
substance of that system which they wished to refowin. Many 
of their descendants have rehiined the same zeal ; but, (as less 
engaged in conflict) with more moderation. They do not for- 
get that justice and mercy are substantial parts of religion. 
Impious men do not recommend themselves to their com- 
munion by iniquity and cruelty towards any description of 
their fellow creatures. 

10 We hear tliese new teachers continually boasting of their 
spirit of toleration. That those persons should tolerate all 
opinions, who think none to be of estimation, is a matter of 
small merit. Ecpial neglect is not imj)artial kindness. The 
sj)ecies of benevolence, which arises from c()ntemj)t, is no true 
charity. There are in England abinidance of men who tolerate 
in the true spirit of toleration. They think the dogmas of 
religion, though in different degrees, are all of moment; and 
that amongst them there is, as amongst all things of value, a 
just ground of ])reference. They favour, tin reforo, and they 

20 tolerate, ^('hey tolerate, not because they despise opinions, 
but because they resj)ect justice. They would n^vcrently and 
attection:it(’ly protect all religions, because they love and 
venerate the great principle u])on which all agree, and the 
great object to which they arc all directed. They begin more 
and more plaiidy to fli.scern, that we liave all a common 
cause, as against a common enemy. They will not be so mis- 
led by the spirit of faction^ as not to distinguish what is done 
in favour of their subdivision, from those acts of hostility, 
which, through some jiarticular description, are aimed at the 

30 whole corps, in which they themselves, under another de- 
nomination, are included. It is impossible for me to say what 
may be the character of every description of men amongst us. 
But I s])eak for the greater part ; and foii them, I must tell 
you, that sacrilege is no jmrt of their doctrine of good works ; 
that, so far from calling you into their fellowship on such 
title, if your professors are admitted to their communion, they 
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must carefully conceal their doctrine of the lawfulness of the 
proscription of innocent men ; and that they must make 
restitution*of all stolen goods whatsoever. Till then they are 
none of ours. 

You may suppose that we do not apjirove your confiscation 
of the revenues of hisho}).s, and deans, and cha])<(*rs, and 
parochial clergy possessing independent estates arising from 
land, because we have the same sort of establishment in Eng- 
land. That objec.tion, you will say, cannot hold as to the con- 
liscati^ni of the goods of monks and nuns, and the abolition of 10 
their order. It is true, that this particular part of your general 
confiscation does not affect England, as a precedent in point: 
but the reason applies ; and it goes a great way. 'Hie long 
parliament confiscated the lands c»f deans and chapters in 
England on the same ideas upon which your assembly set to 
sale the lands of the monastic ordeis. Rut it is in the prin- 
ciple of injustice that tin* danger lies, and not in the descrip- 
tion of ])ersoiis on whom it is first exercised. 1 see, in a 
country very near us, a course of ])olicy pursiu'd, which sets 
justice, the common conce»-ii of mankind, at defiance. With 20 
the national assembly of France, possession is nothing ; law 
and usage arc nothing. 1 see the national assembly openly 
re])robatc the doctrine of ])rcscri])tion, which one of the 
greatest of their own lawyers* tells us, with great truth, is a 
part of the law of nature. He tells us, that the ])ositive 
ascertainment of its limits, and its security from invasion, 
were among the causes for which civil society itstdf has been 
instituted. If prescription be once shaken, no species of 
property is secure, when it once becomes an object large 
enough to tempt the cupidity of indigent power. I see a 30 
practice perfectly correspondent to their contempt of this 
great fundamental j)art of natural law. I see the confiscators 
begin with bishops^, and chapters, and monasteries ; but I do 
not see them end there. I see the j)rinces of the blood, who, 
by the oldest usages of that kingdom, held largo landed 
* Dujiiat. 
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estates, (liardly with tlie comjdiment of a debate) deprived 
of their possessions, and in lien of their stable independent 
property, reduced to tlie hope of some precarion^f, charitable 
[xiiision, at the pleasure of an assembly, which of course .will 
pay little rej^ard to the rights of pensioners at pleasure, when 
it d(iS})iHes thosci of legal propri(‘tois. Flushed with the in- 
sohjuce of their first inglorious victories, and pressed by the 
distresses caused by their lust of unhallowed lucre, dis- 
appointed but not discouraged, they have at length ventured 
10 completely to subvert all property of all d(‘scriptions through- 
out the extent of a great kingdom. They have compelled all 
men, in all transfvetions of commerce, in the disposal of lands, 
in civil dealing, and through the whole communion of life, to 
accept as perfect payment and good and lawful tender, the 
symbols of their sptjcidations on a projecte.d sale of their 
]>lundcr. What vestiges of liberty or property have they 
left ? The teiiant-right of a cabbage-gardtm, a year’s interest 
in a hovel, the good-will of an ale-house, or a baker’s shop, 
th(5 v(U’y shadow of a (tonstructive ])roperty, more cerc- 
20 moniously treated in our parliament than with you the oldest 
and most valuable landed possessions, in the hands of the 
most res[)ectable personages, or than the whole body of the 
monied and coiiiuiercial interest of your country. We enter- 
tain an high opinion of the legislative authority ; but we have 
never dreamt that parliaments ha<l any right whatever to 
violate pi’oj)erty, to overrule prescription, or to force a 
currency of their own fiction in the place of that which is 
real, and recognized by the law of nations. But you, who 
began with refusing to submit to the most moderate re- 
30 straints, have ended by establishing an uidieard of despotism. 
I find the ground u])on which your confiscators go is this ; 
that indeed their ])r()ceedings (;ould not be supported in a 
court of justict^ ; but that the rules of )[)re.scription cannot 
bind a legislative assembly.* So that this legislative 

* Spocch of Mr, Camus, published by order of the National As- 
sembly. 
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assembly of a free nation sits, not for the security, but for 
the destruction of |)roj)erty, and not of property only, but of 
every rulc«,nd maxim which can give it stability, and of those 
instruments which can alone give it circulation. 

When the Anabaptists of Minister, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, had filled (jermany with confusion by their sy. stem of 
levelling and their wihl opinions concerning pr()j)eity, to 
what country in Europe did not the ])rogres.s of their fury 
furnish just cause of alarm ? Of all things, wisdom is the 
most terrified with epidemical fanaticism, because of all 10 
enemies it is that against which she is the least able to fur- 
nish any kind of resourt'o. W(^ cannot be ignorant of the 
spirit of atheistical fanaticism, that is inspii ed by a multitude 
of writings, dispersed with incredible assiduity and exjiense, 
and by sermons delivered in all the streets and places of 
public resort in l^iris. I’hese writings and sermons have 
filled the |.)opnlacc with a black and savage atrocity of mind, 
which supei’sedes in them the common feelings of nature, as 
well as all sentiments of morality and ri'ligion ; insomuch 
that these wretclu‘S are induced to bear with a sullen pa.tience 20 
the intolerable di.stresses brought U|)on them by the violent 
convulsions and pei’inutations that have betm mach' in pro- 
perty.* The s])irit of jU’oselytism attends this s|)ii‘it of 

* Whether the following fli*sciii)tion is strictly true I know not ; hut 
it is what the publishers would Inive i)ass for true, in order to animate 
others. In a letter from Toul, given in one of their pa])ers, is the 
following pass.age concerning the people of that district : ‘ Dans la 
Revolution actiielle, ils ont rcsiste a to'ytes les sf^tlucfioiis du Intjoti.wir, 
aux persecuiwns ct ukx Iranififtt'rkii dcs Ennemis do la Revolution. 
Oubliant kurs plus f/miids inUrHs i)Our rendre hornmago .aux vues 
d’ordre general (pn ont determine rA.sscmhloc iS'ationalc, ils voient, 
sans sc p/aindre, sujjprimer cette foule d’^tablissemens ecclesiastiqnes 
par lesquels Us suhsistoiad ; et meme, en perdaiit leur siege epi.scopal, 
la seule de toutes ccs ressonrcc.s ([ui pouvoit, ou plutot qui deruity en 
toutc equitCy leur etre conservec ; condamnc.s d la plus effrayanie 
mistrCy sans avoir ry; ni pn etre entendus, ils nc murmurcul pointy 
ils restent fidelcs aiix principes du plus pur ]iatriotismc ; ils sont 
encore prets a verser leur samj pour Ic maintien de la Constitution, 
qui va reduire lour Ville d la plus deplorable vuHiU'.' [‘ During the 
present Revolution they have resiste«l all the temptations of bigotry, 
and all the persecution and worrying of the enemies of the Revolu- 
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fanaticism. They have societies to cabal and correspond at 
lionic and abroad for the propagation of their tenets. 'Phe 
republic of Berne, one of the happiest, the most prosperous, 
and the best governed countries upon earth, is one of the 
great objects at the destruction of which they aim. I am 
told the)’ have in smne measure succeeded in sowing there 
the seeds of discontent. They are busy throughout Ger- 
many. S])ain and Italy have not been untried. England is 
not left out of ilie comprehensive scheme of their malignant 
10 charity ; and in England we find those who stretch out 
their arms to them, who recommend their examples from 
more than one pul]>it, and who choose, in more than one 
periodi(‘-al meeting, publicly to correspond with them, to 
applaud them, and to hold them np as objects for imitation ; 
who receive from them tokens of (^onfratei nity, and staiidards 
consecrated amidst their rites ami mysteries ;* who suggest 
to them leagues of ])erpetual amity, at tlie very time when 
the i)ower, to which our constitution has exclusively dele- 
gated the federativ(i capacity of this kingdom, may find it 
20 expedient to make war u]M)n them. 

It is not the confiscation of our chnr<;h property from thi.s 
example in France that T rlread, though I think this would 

tion. Forgetting their greatest int«Tests in their desire to do homage 
to the views of general order which have guided the National Assembly, 
they see without comjdaint the suppression of that crowd of ecclesi- 
astical establishments by which they lived. Kven though they have 
lost their episcopal see, the single one among all their resources 
which might, or rather ought in fairness to have been left to them — 
though they are condemned <0 the most frightful misery, without 
having been heard or having had a chance of being heard, they do 
not murmur ; tlioy remain faithful to the principles of the purest 
patriotism ; they are still ready to shed their blood for the mainten- 
ance of the Constitution, which is about to reduce their Town to the 
most deidorablo insignificance.’] These people are not supposed to 
have endured those sufferings and injustices in a struggle for liberty, 
for tbe same account states truly that they bad been always free ; 
tbeir patience in beggary and ruin, and tbeir l.uffering, without re- 
monstrance, tbe most flagrant and confessed injustice, if strictly true, 
can be nothing but tbe effect of this «lire fanaticism. A great multi- 
tude all over France is in the same condition and the same temper. 

* See the proceedings of the confederation at Nantz, 
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be no trifling evil. The great source of my solicitude is, 
lest it should ever be considered in England as the policy of 
a state, tfl seek a resource in contiscations of any kind ; or 
th^t any one description of citizens should be brought to 
regard any of the others as tlieir ])ro])er prey.* Nations are 
wading deeper and deeper into an ocean of boundless debt. 
Public debts, which at first were a security to governments, 
by interesting many in the public tranquillity, are likely in 
their excess to become the means of their subversion. If 
governments provide for these debts by heavy impositions, 10 

* ‘ Si plures sunt ii quibiis improbe datum cst, quam illi quibua 
injuste ademptum est, idcirco plus etiam valent ? Non eniin numero 
hat'C judicantur, sed pondere. C^uani autem hahet jequitateni, nt 
agruni multia anuis, aut etiain sieculis ante pusBessum, ((ui nullum 
habuit habeat ; qui autem habuit amittat ? Ac, propter hoc injuria) 
genus, Lacedaemonii Lysandrum Ephorum cxpulerunt : Agin regem 
(quod nunquam antea apud eos acciderat) necaverunt ; exque eo tem- 
pore tanta) discordia) secutie sunt, ut et tyranni exsistcrint, et opti- 
tnates exterminarentur, et preclarissime cori.stituta respublica dilabe- 
retur. Nec vero solum ipsa cecidit, sed etiam reliquam (.irajciam 
evertit contagionibus malorum, qua) a Lacedmmoniis profectfo maiia- 
runt latius.* [‘ If those to vrliom a thing is wrongly given are more in 
number than those from whom it i.s unjustly taken away, their claim 
to it is not on that account the stronger. These matters are decided 
not by number, but by weight. What justice is there in taking land, 
which has been occupied for years, or even for generations, from its 
owner, and giving it to a man who had none ? It was for injustice of 
this kind that the Lacedairnonians expelled the Kphor Lysamler, and 
put their king Agis to death a thing which had never been done 
among them Wore. From that moment such discords arose, that 
tyrants sprang up, men of rank were banished, and the commonwealth, 
which was so admirably constituted, fell to pieces. Nor did it fall 
alone. It dragged down with it tho rest of Greece by the infection of 
evils which, beginning with itself, extended beyond it.’] After speak- 
ing of the conduct of the model of ti he patiiots, Aratus of Sicyon, 
which was in a very different spirit, he says, ‘ Sic par est agere cum 
civibus ; non ut bis jam vidimus, hastam in foro })onere et bona civium 
voci subjicere prauconis. At ille Graecua (id quod fuit sapieiitis et 
prasstantia viri) omnibus consulendum esse jiutavit : eaque est siimma 
ratio et sapientia boni civis, commoda civium non divcllere, sed onincs 
eadem aequitate continere.’ Cic. Off. 1. 2. [‘ This is the right way to 
deal with citizens, and not, as has already been done twice in our 
times, to hold a sale in the forum, and to put up the goods of the 
citizens to auction. That famous Greek, as we shouhl expect from a 
wise and good man, thought that the interests, of all should be re- 
garded. The highest rule and wisdom of a good citizen is not to 
scatter the property of the citizens, but to restrain them all by equal • 
justice.’] 
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they perish hy becoming odious to the people. Tf they do 
not provide for them, they will he iiiulone by the efforts of 
the most (hingerous of all ])arties ; f mean an extttisive dis- 
contented monied interest, injured and not destroyed. I'he 
men who comjme this interest look for their security, in the 
first instance, to the fi«lelity of government ; in the second, 
to its power. If they find the old governments effete, worn 
out, and with their springs relaxed, so as not to be of suf- 
ficient vigour for their purposes, they may seek new ones 
10 that shall bt' possessed of more energy ; and this energy 
will be derived, not from an acquisition of resources, but 
from a contenqit of justice. Revolutions are favourable 
to confiscation ; and it is impo.ssible to know under what 
obnoxioiKs names the next confiscations will be authorised. 
I am sure that the jiririciplcs predominant in France extend 
to very many j)er.sons and dr'scunjrtions of persons in all 
countries who think their innoxious indolence their security. 
This kind of innocence, in proprietors may be argued into 
inutility ; and inutility into an unfitness for their estates. 
20 Many parts of Euiojie are in open rlisoi’dm’. In many 
others there is a hollow murmuring umler ground ; a con- 
fused movement is felt, that threatens a genoi’al earthquake 
in the jiolitical v/orld. yXlreadv confederacies and corre- 
spondences of the most extraordinary nature are forming, in 
.several countrie.s.* In such a state of things wo ought to 
hold ourselves uj)()n our guard, [n all mutations (if muta- 
tions must he) the eireuyistanee which will serve most to 
blunt the edge of their mi.sehief, and to pi’omote what good 
may he in them, is, that they shouhl find ns with our mind.s 
30 tenacious of justice, and tendtT of property. 

But it will he argued, that this eonfi.scation in France 
ought not to alarm otlier nations. They say it is not made 
from wn.nton rajiacity ; that it is a gi’eat nieasureof national 

* See two books entitled, Kinige Originalschriften des Illuininaten- 
ordens. System und Folgeii des FIluinin.ateiKtrdens. Munehen, 
1787. 
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policy, adopted to remove an extensive, inveterate, super- 
stitious miscliief. It is witli tlie u^reatest diiliculty that T am 
able to sefRirate policy from justice. Justice is itself the 
great standing policy of civil society ; and any eminent 
departure from it, under any circumstances, lies under the 
suspicion of being no policy at all. 

When men are encouraged to go inlo a certain mode 
of life by the existing laws, and protected in that mode 
as in a lawful occu])ation — when they have accommodated 
all their ideas, and all their habits to it when tht; law had 10 
long made their adherence to its rules a ground of reputa- 
tion, and their dc])arture from them a ground of disgrace 
and even of i)enalty- I am sure it is unjust in legislature, by 
an arbitrary act, to offer a sudden violence to theii* minds 
and their feelings ; forcibly to degrade them from their 
state and condition, and to stigmatize with shame and 
infamy that character and those customs which befori^ had 
been made the measure of their haj)pin('ss and honour. If 
to this be added an expidsioii from their habitations, and a 
confiscation of all their goods, 1 am not sagaci(jus (‘iiougli to 20 
discover how this despotic sport, made of the feelings, con- 
sciences, piejudices, and properties of men, can be discrimi- 
nated from the rankest tyranny. 

If the injustice of the cour.se pursued in f^iance be clear, 
the policy of the measure, that is, tlu public benefit to be 
(expected from it, ought to be at least as evident, and at least 
as imporhint. To a man who acts under the influence of no 
passion, who has jiothing in view in his projects but the 
public good, a gi-eat difference will immediately strike him, 
between what policy would dictate on the original intro- 30 
duction of such insf itutions, and on a que.stion of their total 
abolition, where they have ca.st their I'oots vdde ami deep, 
and where by long habit things more valuable than them- 
selves are so adapted to them, and in a niaunei’ interwoven 
with them, that the one cannot be destroyed without notably 
impairing the other. He might be embai ia.ssed, if the case 
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were really such as sophisters represent it in their paltry 
styl(3 of debating. But in this, as in most questions of state, 
there is a middle. There is something else thah the mere 
alternative of absolute destruction, or uiireformed existence. 
Spartam nachts en ; hanc exoriia [ Yott have got possession of 
Sparta ; adorn 2 ^]. This is, in my opinion, a rule of profound 
sense, and ought never to depart from the mind of an honest 
reformer. I cannot tjonceive how any man can have brought 
himself to that pitch of presumption, to consider his country 
10 as nothing but carte blanche [y| sheet of white paper\ upon 
which he may scribble whatever he pleases. A man full of 
warm speculative benevolence may wish his society other- 
wise constituted than he finds it ; but a good patriot, and a 
true j)olitician, always considers how he shall make the most 
of the (existing materials of his country. A disposition to 
l)reserve, and an ability to improve, taken together, would be 
my standard of a skitesman. Every thing else is vulgar in 
the conception, [)erilous in the execution. 

There are moments in the fortiine of states when par- 
20 ticular men are called to make inq>rovcments by great 
mental exertion. In those moments, even when they seem 
to enjoy the confidtmee of their prijicc and country, and to 
be investe«l with full authoiity, they have not always apt 
in.struments. A jwlitician, to do great things, looks for a 
^o?rr?’, what our workmeti call a purchase; and if he finds 
that power, in })oliti( s as in mechanics he cannot be at a loss 
to apj>ly it. In the nioiicjistic institutions, in my opinion, was 
found a great power for the mechanism of politic benevo- 
lence. There were revenues with a public direction ; there 
30 were men wholly set apart and dedicated to public purposes, 
without any other than public ties and public principles ; 
men without the pos.sibility of converting the estate of the 
community into a juivate fortune ; men denied to self- 
interests, whose avarice is for some community ; men to 
whom personal poverty is lionour, and implicit obedience 
stands in the place of freeilom. I n vain shall a man look to 
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the possibility of making such things when he wants them. 
The winds blow as they list. These institutions are the • 
products ol^ enthusiasm; they are the instruments of wisdom. 
Wisdom cannot create materials ; they are the gifts of 
nature or of chance ; her pride is in the use. The })erennial 
existence of bodies corporate, and their fortunes are things 
particularly suited to a man who has long views : who medi- 
tates designs that re(pure time in fashioning ; and which 
propose duration when they are accomplished. He is not 
deserving to rank high, or even to be mentioned in the 10 
order of great statesmen, who, having obtained the com- 
mand and direction of such a power as existed in the wealth, 
the discipline, and the habits of such cor})o rations, as those 
which you have rashly destroyed, cannot find any way of 
converting it to the great and lasting benefit of his country. 

On the view of this subject a thousand u.ses suggest them- 
selves to a contriving mind. To destroy any power, growing 
wild from the rank productive force of the human miml, is 
almost tantamount, in the moral world, to the destruction 
of the apparently active properties of bodies in the material 20 
It would be like the attempt to destroy (if it wei’e in our 
competence to de.stroy) the expani^ive foi(‘e of fixed air in 
nitre, or the power of steam, or of el(?( tricity, or of 
magnetism. These energies always existed in nature, and 
they were always discernible. They seemed, some of them 
unserviceable, some noxio\is, some no better than a sj)ort 
to children ; until contemplative g,bility, combining with 
practic skill, tamed their wild nature, subdued them to use, 
and rendered them at once the most ]:)owerful and the most 
tractable agents, in subservience to the great views and 30 
designs of men. Did fifty thousand persons, whose mental 
and whose bodily labour you might direct, and so many 
hundred thousand a year of a reveiine, which was neither 
lazy nor superstitious, appear too big for your abilities to 
wield ? Had you no way of using the men hut ])y converting 
monks into pensioners? Had you no way of turning the 
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revenue to account, but through the improvident resource of 
a spendthrift sale ? If you were thus destitute of mental 
funds, the proceeding is in its natural course. Your poli- 
ticians do not understand their trade ; and therefore they 
sell their tools. 

But the institutions savour of superstition in their very 
princi])le ; and they nourish it by a permanent and standing 
influence. This T do not mean to dispute ; but this ought 
not to hinder you from deriving from superstition itself any 
10 resources which may thence be furnished for the public 
advantage. You derive benefits from many dispositions and 
many passions of the human mind, which are of as doubtful 
a colour in the moral eye, as su|>erstition itself. It was your 
business to correct and mitigate every thing which was 
noxious in this })assion, as in all the ])assions. But is super- 
stition the gri'atest of all }>osaible vices? In its possible 
excess I think it becomes a very great evil. It is, however, 
a moral subject ; and of course admits of all degrees and all 
modifications. 8u})erstition is the religion of feeble minds ; 
20 and they must be tolerated in an intermixture of it, in some 
trifling or some enthusiastic shape or other, else you will 
deprive weak minds of a resource found necessary to the 
strongest. The body of all true ndigion consists, to be sure, 
in obedience to the will of the sovereign of the world ; in 
a confidence in his declarations ; and an imitation of his 
perfections. The rest is our own. It may be prejudicial to 
the great end ; it may l)i^ auxiliary. Wise men, who as such 
are not admirers, not admirers at least of the Munera Terrce 
[(lifts of the earth\ are net violently attached to these things, 
30 nor do they violently hate them Wisdom is not the most 
severe corrector of folly. They are the rival follies, which 
mutually wage so unrelenting a war ; and which make so 
cruel a use of their advantages, as they can happen to engage 
the immoderate vulgar on the one side or the other in their 
quarrels. Prudence would be neuter ; but if, in the conten- 
tion between fond attachment and fierce antipatliy concern- 
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ing things in their nature not made to produce such heats, a 
prudent man were obliged to make a choice of what errors 
and excesses of enthusiasm he \yould condemn or bear, 
perhaps he would think the superstition which builds, to 
be more tolerable than that which demolishes ; that which 
adorns a country, than that which deforms it ; that which 
endows, than that which plunders ; that which disj)oses to 
mistaken beneficence, than that which stinudiites to veal 
injustice ; that which leads a man to refuse to liimsclf lawful 
pleasures, than that which snatches from others the scanty 10 
subsistence of their self-denial. Such, T think, is very nearly 
the state of the question between the ancuent fo\inders of 
monkish superstition, and the siq)erstition of the pretended 
philosopliers of the hour. 

For the present I postpone all (“onsiderations of the 
su])posed public ])rofit of the sah‘, whi(“h however I conceive 
to be perfectly delusive. 1 shall heie oidy consider it as a 
transfer of jn’operty. On the policy of that transfm’ I shall 
trouble you with a few thoughts. 

In every prosperous community soinething more is pro- 20 
duced than goes to the immediate sup])ort of the producer. 
This surplus forms the income of the lamled ca})italiHt. It 
will be spent by a pro])rietor who does not labour. But 
this idleness is itself the spring of labour ; this re])ose the 
spur to industry. The only concern of the state is, that the 
cajutal taken in rent from the lainl, should be retui ned again 
to the industry fiorn whence it cani^ ; and that its expendi- 
ture should be with tin; least possible <letriment to the 
niorals of those who expend it, and to those of the people to 
whom it is returned. 30 

In all the views of rccei|)t, expenditure, and personal 
employment, a sober legislator wouUl cai efully compare the 
possessor whom he was recommended to expel, with the 
stranger who was proposed to fill his jjlace. Before the 
inconveniences are incurred which mast attend all violent 
revolutions in property through extensivje confiscation, we 
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ought to have some rational assurance that the purchasers of 
the coiitiscated property will be in a considerable degree 
more laborious, more virtuous, more sober, less tlisposed to 
extort an unreasonable proportion of the gains of -the 
labourer, or to consume on themselves a larger share than is 
fit for the measure, of an individual, or that they should be 
qualified to dispense the surplus in a more steady and equal 
mode, so as to answer the ]mrposes of a politic expenditure, 
than the old j)ossessors, call those ])ossessors, bishops, or 
10 canons, or commendatory abbots, or monks, or what you 
please. ‘ The monks are lazy.’ — Be it so. Siip])Ose them no 
otherwise em])l()ye(l than by singing in the choir. They are 
as usefully employed as those who neither sing nor say. As 
usefully even as those who sing upon tlie stage. They are 
as usefully employed as if they worked from dawn to dark in 
the innumerable servile, degrading, unseemly, unmanly, and 
often most unwholesome and pestiferous occupations, to 
wliich by the social economy so many wretches are in- 
evitably doomed. If it wcue not genei’ally pernicious to 
20 disturb the natural course of things, and to impede, in any 
degree, the great wheel of (srculation wliicli is turned liy the 
strangely directed labour of these unhappy people, T should 
he infinitely moi e inclined forcibly to resiau? them from their 
miserable industry, than violently to disturb the tranquil 
repose of monastic (piietude. lliiiuanity, and perhaps policy, 
might better justify im‘ in the one than in the other. It is a 
subject on whicli I have^ofteii retlected, and never rellected 
without feeling from it. I am sure that no consideration, 
except the necessity of submitting to the yoke of luxury, 
30 and the despotism of fancy, who in their own imperious way 
will distribute the surplus product of the soil, can justify 
the toleration of such trades and empjoyments in a well- 
regulated state. But for this purpose of distribution, it 
seems to me, that the idle expenses of monks are quite 
as well directed as the klle expenses of us lay-loiterers. 

When the advai^tages of the possession, and of the project, 
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are on a par, there is no motive for a change. But in the 
present case, perhaps they are not ui)on a par, and the 
difference v in favour of the possession. It does not appear 
to me, that the expenses of those whom you are going to 
expel, do, in fact, take a course so (lirectly and so generally 
leading to vitiate a]id degrade and render miserable those 
through whom they pass, as the expenses (»f those favourites 
whom you are intruding into their houses. Why should the 
expenditure of a great landed property, which is a dispersion 
of the surplus product of the soil, ap]M.'ar intolerable to you 10 
or to me, when it takes its course through the accumulation 
of vast libraries, which are the history of the force aiul weak- 
ness of the human mind ; through great collections of 
ancient records, medals, and coins, which attest and exjdain 
laws and customs ; through [)aintings and statues, that, by 
imitating nature, seem to extend the limits of creation ; 
through grand monuments of the dead, which continue the 
regards and connexions of life beyond the grave ; through 
collections of the specimens of nature, which become a 
representative assembly <»f all the classes and families of the 20 
world, that by disposition facilitat<‘, and by exciting 
curiosity, open the avenues to science ? If, by great per- 
manent establishments, all these objects of expense are 
better secured from the inconstant sport of personal (;aprice 
and personal extravagance, are they worse than if the same 
tastes prevailed in scjitterod individuals ? Does not the 
sweat of the mason and carpenter, who toil in order to 
partake the sweat of the peasant* flow as pleasantly and 
as salubriously, in the construction and repair of the 
majestic edifices of religion, as in the painted booths and 30 
sordid sties of vice and luxury ; as honourably and as profit- 
ably in repairing those sacred works, which grow hoary 
with innumerable years, as on the momentary receptacles of 
transient voluptuousness ; in opera-houses, and brothels, 
and gaming-houses, and club-houses, and obelisks in the 
Champ de Mars ? Is the surplus product of the olive and the 
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vine worse employed in the frugal sustenance of persons, 
whom the fictions of a pious imagination raise to dignity by 
construing in the service of God, than in pampering the 
innumerable multitude of those who are degraded by being 
made useless domestics subservient to the pride of man ? 
Are the decorations of temples an expenditure less worthy a 
wise man than I'ibboiis, and laces, and national cockades, and 
petites niaisoiis, and petits soupers, and all the innumer- 
able fopperies and follies in which opulence sports away the 

10 burthen of its supertluity ? 

We tolerate even these ; not from love of them, but for 
fear of worse. We tolerate them, because property and 
liberty, to a degree, require that toleration. Ilut why pro- 
scribe the other, and surely, in every point of view, the more 
laudable use of estates ? Why, through the violation of all 
property, through an outrage upon every principle of liberty, 
forcibly carry them from the better to the worse ? 

This comparison between the new individuals and the old 
corps is made u{)on a supposition that no reform could be 

20 made in the latter. But in a question of reformation, I 
always consider corporate bo<He8, whether sole or consisting 
of many, to be much more susceptible of a public direction 
by the power of the .state, in the use of their property, and 
in the regulation of modes and habits of life in their 
members, than private citizens ever can be, or perhaps ought 
to be ; and this seems to me a very material consideration 
for those who undertake anything which merits the 
name of a politic enterprise. — So far as to the estates of 
monasteries. 

30 With regard to the estates po.ssessed by bishops and 
canons, and commendatory abbots, I cannot find out for 
what reason some landed estates may not be held otherwise 
than by inheritance. Can any philosophi\! spoiler undertake 
to demonstrate the positive or the comparative evil, of 
having a certain, and that too a large portion of landed pro- 
perty, passing in succession through persons whose title to it 
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is, always in theory, and often in fact, an eminent degree of 
piety, morals, and learning ; a property which, by its destin- 
ation, in their turn, and on the score of merit, gives to the 
noblest families renovation and support, to the lowest the 
means of dignity and elevation ; a property, the tenure of 
which is the performance of some duty, whatever value you 
may choose to set upon that duty — and the character of 
whose proprietors demands at least an exterior dccoriini and 
gravity of manners ] who are to exercise a generous but 
temperate hospitality ; part of whose income they are to 10 
consider as a trust for charity ; and who, even when they 
fail in their trust, when they slide from their character, and 
degenerate into a mere common secular nobleman or gentle- 
man, are in no respect worse than those who may succeed 
them in their forfeited possessions ? Is it better that estates 
should be held by those who have no duty than by those 
who have one i By those whose character and destination 
point to virtues, than by those who have no rule and direc- 
tion in the expenditure of their estates but tlieir own will 
and appetite ? Nor are these estates held altogether in the 20 
character or with the evils supposed inherent in mortmain. 
They pass from hand to hand with a more rapid circulation 
than any othei’. No excess is good ; and therefore too 
great a proportion of landed property may be held othcially 
for life ; but it does not seem to me of material injury to 
any commonwealth, that there should exist some estates that 
have a chance of being acquired by other means tlian the 
previous acquisition of money. 

This letter is grown to a great length, though it is indeed 
short with regard to the infinite extent of the subject. 30 
Various avocations have from time to time called my mind 
from the subject.’ I was not sorry to give myself leisure to 
observe whether, in the proceedings of the national assembly, 

I might not find reasons to change or to qualify some of my 
first sentiments. Every thing has confirmed me more 
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stroii^(ly in ni}' first opinions. It was niy original purpose 
to take a view of the principles of the national assembly 
witli r(!gard to the great and fundamental establishmeiits ; 
and to compare the whole of what you have substituted in 
the place of what you have destroyed, with the several 
members of our Hritish constitution. Ihit this plan is of 
greater extent than at fii-st I computed, and I find that you 
have little desire to lake the advantage of any examples. At 
present I must content myself witli some remai’ks upon 
10 your establishments ; reserving for another time what I pro- 
I)oaed to say concei’ning the spirit of our British monarchy, 
aristocra(w, and democracy, as ))ractically they exist. 

1 have tak<;n a review of what has been done by the 
governing })ovver in France. I have certainly spoke of it 
with freedom. Those whose ]»rinciplc it is to despise the 
ancient permanent sense of mankind, and to set up a scheme 
of society on new principles, must naturally expect that 
such of us who think better of the judgment of the human 
race than of theirs, should wnsider both them and their 
20 devices, as men and schemes \ipon their trial. They must 
take it for granted that we attend much to their reason, but 
not at all to their authority. They have not one of the 
great inllueiicing prejudices of mankind in their favour. 
They avow their hostility to opinion. Of course they must 
expect no sui)j)ort from that influence, which, with every 
other authority, they have deposed from the scat of its juris- 
diction. 

I can never consider tliis assembly as any thing else than 
a voluntary association of m(3n, who have availed themselves 
30 of circumstances, to seize uj)on the power of the state. They 
have not the sanction and authority of the character under 
which they first met. They have assumed another of a very 
different nature ; and have completely aftered and inverted 
all the relations in which they originally stood. They do 
not hold the authority they exercise under any constitutional 
law of the state. They have departed from the instructions 
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of the people by whom they were sent ; wliich instructions, 
as the assembly did not act in virtue of any ancient usage 
or settled '/aw, were the sole source of their authority. The 
moat considerable of their acts have not been done by great 
majorities ; and in tliis sort of near divisions, which carry 
only the constructive authority of the whole, strangers will 
consider r easons as well as resolutions. 

If they had set up this new experimental government as a 
necessary substitute for an exjrelled tyranny, mankind would 
anticipate the time of prescription, which, thi*ough long 10 
usage, mellows into legality governments that were violent 
in their commencement. All those who have allections 
which lead them to the conservation of civil order would 
recognize, oven in its cradle, the child as legitimate, which 
has been produced from those principles of (cogent expediency 
to which all just governments owe their birth, aird oir which 
they justify their continuance. But they will be late and 
reluctant in giving any sort of countenance to the o])crations 
of a power, wliich has derived its birth from no law and no 
necessity ; but which on the contrary has had its origin in 20 
those vices and sinister practices by which the social union 
is often disturbed and sometimes destroyed. This asaenddy 
has hardly a year’s j)rescri])tion. We have their own word 
for it that they have made a revolution. To make a revolu- 
tion is a measure which , fronte \on the face, of it\ re- 
quires an apology, 'i'o make a revolution is to subvert the 
ancient state of our country ; and, no common reasons are 
called for to justify so violent a proceeding. The sense 
of mankind authorizes us to examine into the mode of 
acquiring new power, and to criticise on the use that is 30 
made of it, with less awe and reverence than that which is 
usually conceded to, a settled and recognized authority. 

In obtaining and securing their power, the assembly pro- 
ceeds upon principles the most opposite from those which 
appear to direct them in the use of it. An observation on 
this difference will let us into the true spirit of their conduct. 
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Every thinfj which they have done, or continue to do, in 
order to obtain and keep their power, is by the most com- 
mon arts. They proceed exjictJy as their ancestors of ambi- 
tion have done before them. Trace them through all tbeir 
artifices, frauds, and violences, you can find nothing at all 
that is new. They follow precedents and examples with the 
punctilious exactness of a pleader. They never depart an 
iota from tlu* authenti<^ formulas of tyranny and usurpation. 
But in all the regulations relative to the public good, the 
10 s))irit has been the V(‘ry reverse of this. There they commit the 
whole to the mercy of untried specidations ; they abandon 
the dearest interests of the public to those loose theories, to 
which none of them would choose to trust the slightest of 
his private concerns. They make this difference, because in 
their d(*Hire of obtaining and securing power they are 
thoroughly in earnest ; there they travel in the beaten road. 
Tlu^ public interests, because about them they have no real 
solicitude, they abandon wholly to chance ; I say to chance, 
because their sclunnes have nothing in experience to prove 
20 their tendency beneficial. 

We must always see with a pity not unmixed with respect 
the errors of those who arc timhl and doubtful of themselves 
with regard to points wherein the happiness of mankind is 
concerned. But in these gentlemen there is nothing of the 
tender parental solicitude which fears to cut up the infant 
for the sake of an experiment. In the vastne.ss of their pro- 
mises, and the coufideiice^of their ])redictions, they far outdo 
all the boasting of empirics. The arrogance of their preten- 
sions, in a manner ])rovokes, and challenges us to an enquiry 
30 into their hnindation. 

I am com inced that there are men of considerable parts 
among the ]io])ular leaders in the national assembly. Some 
of them display elocpience in their speeches and their writ- 
ings. This cannot be without powerful and cultivated 
talents. But eloquence may exist without a proportionable 
degree of wisdom. When I speiik of ability, I am obliged to 
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disting\iish. What they have done towards the support of 
their system bespeaks no ordinary men. In tl»e system 
itself, taken as the scheme of a republic constructed for pro- 
curing the prosperity and security of the citizen, and for 
promoting the strength and grandeur of the state, I confess 
myself unable to find out anything which displays, in a 
single instance, the work of a comprehensive and disposing 
mind, or even the provisions of a vulgar prudence. Their 
purpose everywhere seems to have been to evade, and slip 
aside from dificidUj. This it has bet!n the glory of the great 10 
masters in all the arts to confront, and to overcome ; and 
when they had overcome the first difficulty, to turn it into an 
instrument foi’ new conquests over new difficulties ; thus to 
enable them to extend the empire of their science ; and even 
to push forward beyoiul the reach of their original thoughts, 
the land-marks of the human umlcnstanding itself. Diffiruilty 
is a severe instructor, set over us by the supreme ordinance 
of a parental guardian and legislator, who knows us better 
than we know ourselves, as he loves us better too. Pater 
ipse colendi hand facilem esse viam roluit : 20 

to dull Indolence and transient toil 
Great Jove resicfn^d the conquest of the .w^Y.] 

He that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves, and sharpens 
our .skill. Our antfigonist is our helper. This amicable 
conflict with difficulty obliges us to an intimate acquaintance 
with our object, and compels us to consider it in all its rela- 
tions. It will not suffer us to be siij)erficial. It is the want 
of nerves of understanding for such a task ; it is the degene- 
rate fondness for tricking short-cuts, and little fallacious 
facilities, that has in .so many parts of the world created 30 
governments with arbitrary powers. They have created the 
late arbitrary monarchy of Franco. They have created the 
arbitrary republic of Paris. With them defects in wisdom 
are to be supplied by the plenitude of force. They get 
nothing by it. Commencing their labours on a principle of 
sloth, they have the common fortune of slothful men. The 
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difficulties which they rather had eluded than escaped, meet 
tlicni a^aiii in their course ; they multiply and thicken on 
them ; they are involved, through a labyrinth of confused 
detail, in an industry without limit, and without direction ; 
and, in conclusion, the whole of their work becomes feetle, 
vicious, and insecure. 

It is this inaiiility to wrestle with difficulty which has 
obliged the ;irbitrary assembly of France to commence their 
schemes of reform with abolition and total destruction.* 
10 Rut is it in destroying and pulling <iown that skill is dis- 
played 'I Youi’ mob can do this as well at least as your 
assemblies. The shallowest understanding, the rudest hand, 
is more than e(jual to that task. Jhige and phrenzy will pull 
down more in half an hour, than prudence, deliberation, and 
fonssight can build up in an hundred years. The errors and 
defects of old establishments are visible and palpable. - It 
calls for little ability to point them out ; and where absolute 
power is given, it requires but a word wholly to abolish the 
vice and the establishnuiut together. The same lazy but 
20 restless dis|)ositi()ii, which loves sloth and hates quiet, 
directs these politicians, when they come to work, for supply- 
ing the ]da(;e of what they have destroyed. To make every 

* A leading rneiiiber of the aHsembly, M. Rabaud do St. Etienne, has 
expressed the principle of all their proceedings as clearly as possible. 
Nothing can be more simple :—^Tom ks itablisscmem en France 
couronnent fc malJicar dapeupk: pour Ic rendre hcurcwjc ilfavtle 
renoiivekr ; changer urs idccs ; changer m his; clutngcr scs mmurs ; 

chaiyjcr ks hoinme^ ; changer ks choscs ; changer les mots ; 

tout dltruire ; oui, tout dttruire ; puisque tout est d 

reerkrj [‘All the establishments in France crown the misery of the 
people. To make the people happy, wo must remake them ; change 

their ideas; change their laws; change their manners 

change the men ; change the things ; change the name.s 

destroy every thing ; yes, destroy every thing ; for every thing has to 
be created afresh.’] This gentleman was chosen president in an 
assembly not sitting at the Quinze vingt, or ithe Petites-Maisons ; 
and composed of persons giving themselves out to be rational beings ; 
but ueitbor his ideas, language, or conduct, differ in the smallest 
degree from the discourses, opinions, and actions of those within and 
without tin? assembly, who direct the operations of the machine now 
at work in France. 
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thing tlie reverse of what they have seen is quite as easy as 
to destroy. No difficulties occur in what has never been 
tried. (Mticism is almost liaftled in discovering the defects 
of jvhat has not existed ; and eager enthusiasm, and cheating 
hope, have all the wide fiehl of imagination in which they 
may expatiate with little or no o])position. 

At once to jn'cserve and to r(‘form is quite another thing. 
When the useful parts of an old e.stablishment are kept, and 
what is superaddod is to be fitted to what is retained, a 
vigorous mind, stcjidy persevering attention, various powei's 10 
of comparison and combination, and the resources of an 
understanding fruitful in expedients are to be exercised ; 
they are to be exercised in a continued conflict with 
the combined force of opposite vices ; wit h the obstinacy 
that rejects all impi’ovement, and the levity that is fatigued 
and disgusted with every thing of which it is in possession. 
But you may object — ‘ A process of this kiml is slow. It is 
not fit for an assembly, which glories in performing in a b^w 
months the work of ages. Such a mode of reforming, 
possibly might take up many years.’ Without (jm'stion it 20 
might ; and it ought. It is one of the excellencies of a 
method in which time is amongst the assi.slants, that its 
operation is slow, and in some cases almost imjierc(‘ptible. 

If circumspection and caution arc a part of wisdom, when 
we work oidy upon inanimate mattei', surely tlmy become a 
part of duty too, when the subject of our demolition and 
construction is not brick and timbgr, but sentient beings, by 
the sudden alteration of whose state, condition, and habits, 
multitudes may be rendered miserable. But it seems as if 
it were the prevalent opinion in Paris, that an unfeeling 30 
heart, and an undoubting confidence, are the sole qualifica- 
tions for a perfect legislator. Far different arc my ideas of 
that high oflice. The true lawgiver ought to have an heart 
full of sensibility, lie ought to lov^e and respect his kind, 
and to fear himself. It may be allowed to his temperament 
to catch his ultimate object with an intuitive glance ; but 
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his nK)veraents towards it ought to be deliberate. Political 
arrangement, as it is a work for social ends, is to be only 
wrought by social moans. There mind must codspire with 
mind. Time is required to proflnce that union of minds 
which alone can ])roduce all the good we aim at. Our 
pjitience will achieve more than our force. If I might 
venture to a))peal to what is so much out of fashion in Paris, 
I mean, to expeu icnee, I should tell you, that in my course 
I have known, and, according to my ni(‘asure, have co- 
10 operated with great men ; and I have never yet seen any 
plan whi(^li has not been mended by the observations of 
those wlio wer(f much infeiior in understanding to the per- 
son who took the l(*a<l in the business. l>y a slow but well- 
sustained progress, tlu' etlect of each step is watched ; the 
good or ill success of the first gives light to us in the second; 
and so, from light to light, we are conducted with safety 
through the whohi .series. We see that the parts of the 
system do not clash. The evils latent in the most promising 
coiiU'ivances are provided for as they arise. One advantage 
20 is ’as little as jjossihle sacTifieed to another. We eom})ensate, 
we reconcile, we balance. We are enalilod to unite into a 
consistent whoh‘ (he various anomalies and eonteudiiig 
principles that are found in the minds and aifairs of men. 
From hence arises, not an excellence in simplicity, but one 
far superior, au (‘xcelleuce in comjiosition. Where the great 
interests of mankind are concerned through a long succession 
of gemuation.s, that succy'ssion ought to bo admitted into 
some share in tlie councils which are so dt'eply to affect 
them. If justice I’eipiii i's this, the work itself requii es the 
30 aid of more minds than one age can furnish. It is from this 
view of things that the bi'st legislators have been often 
satisfied witli the t'slablishmeiit of sonq^ sure, solid, and 
ruling principle in government ; a pt)wer like that which 
some of the ]>liiloso])hers have calleil :i jjlastic nature ; and 
having fixed tlie principle, they have left it afterwards to its 
own operation. 
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To proceed in this manner, that is, to proceed with a 
presiding principle, and a prolific energy, is with me the 
criterion of profound wisdom. What your politicians think 
the marks of a bold, hardy genius, are only proofs of a 
deplorable want of ability. By their violent haste, and their 
defiance of the proc(\ss of nature, they are delivered over 
blindly to every ]irojector and adventurer, to every alchymist 
and empiric. They des])air of turning to account any thing 
that is common. Diet is nothing in tlnn'r system of inniedy. 
The worst of it is, that this their <lespair of cui ing common 10 
disteinjjers by regular methods, arises not only from defect 
of comprehension, but, 1 fear, from some malignity of dispo- 
sition. Your legislators seem to have t:i,ken their o])ini(uis 
of all professions, ranks, ami oftice.s, from the declamations 
and buffooneries of satirists : who would themselves be 
astonished if tiny were held to the letl(U’ of their own 
descriptions. By lisU.ming only to these, your leaders 
regard all things only on the sidt; of their vices and faults, 
and view those vices and faults undei- every (olour of 
exaggeration. It is undoubtedly true, though it niay seem 20 
paradoxical ; but iu general, those who arc habitually em- 
ployed in finding and displaying faidts, are umpialified for 
the work of reformation : lK*cau.so their mimls ai e not only 
unfurnished with patterns of the fair ainl good, hut by habit 
they come to take no delight in the con tern ] fiat ion of tlio.se 
things. By hating vices too much, they come to love men 
too little. It is therefore n<»t vvonderfid, that they should be 
indisposed and unalile to serve them. hT’om lienee arises 
the complexional disposition of some of your guide.s to pull 
every thing in pieces. At this malicious game they display 30 
the whole of their qnadrimannm activity. As to tlie rest, 
the paradoxes of elofpient writens, brought forth ]mrely as a 
sport of fancy, to try their talents, to rouse attention, and 
excite surprise, are taken up by these gentlemen, not in the 
spirit of the original authors, as means of cultivating their 
taste and improving their style. M'hese paradoxes become 
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with them serious grounds of action, upon which they 
proceed in regulating the most important concerns of the 
state. Cicero ludicrously describes (?ato as endeavouring to 
act in the commonwealth upon the school paradoxes which 
exercised the wits of the junior .stiuleiits in the Stoic philo- 
sophy. If this was true of Cato, these gentlemen co})y after 
him in the manner of some persons who lived about his time 
^•pede undo Catonem. Mr. Hume told me, that he had 
from Rousseau himself the secret of his principles of compo- 
10 sition. That acute, though eccentric, observer had perceived, 
that to sii'ike and interest the public, the marvellous must 
be produced ; that the marvellous of the heathen mythology 
had long since lost its ellect ; that giants, magicians, fairies, 
and heroes of romance which succeeded, had exhausted the 
portion of credulity which belonged to their age ; that now 
nothing was left to a writer but that species of the marvel- 
lous, which might still be produced, and with as great an 
effect as ever, though in another way ; that is, the marvel- 
lous in life, in manners, in characters, and in extraordinary 
20 situations, giving rise to new and unlooked-for strokes in 
politics and morals. I believe, that were Rousseau alive, 
and in one of his lucid intervals, ho would be shocked at the 
piactical frenzy of his scholars, who in their paiadoxes are 
SOI vile imitators ; and even in their incredulity discover an 
im])licit faith. 

Men who undertake considerable things, even in a 
regular way, ought to give us ground to presume ability. 
But the physician of the state, who, not satisfied with the 
cui-e of distempers, undertakes to regenerate constitutions, 
30 ought to .shew uncommon powers. Some very unusual ap- 
pearances of wi.sdoni ought to display themselves on the face 
of the designs of those who appeal to no practice, and who 
copy after no model. Has any such been manifested ? I shall 
take a view (it shall for the subject be a very short one) of 
what the assembly has done, with regard, first, to the con- 
stitution of the legislature ; in the next place, to that of the 
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executive power ; then to that of the judicature ; afterwards 
to the model of the army ; and conclude with the system of 
finance, to' see whether we can discover in any part of their 
schemes the portentous ability, which may justify these bold 
undertakers in the superiority which they assume over man- 
kind. 

It is in the model of the sovereign and presiding part of ^ 
this new republic, that we should expect tlieii' grand display. 
Here they were to prove their title to tlieir proud demands. 

For the plan itself at large, and for the reasons on which it 10 
is grounded, I refer to the journals of the asscunbly of the 
29th of September, 1789, and to the subsequent proceedings 
which have made any alterations in the plan. !8o far as in 
a matter somewhat confused I can see light, the system 
remains substantially as it has been originally framed. My 
few remarks will ])e such as regard its spirit, its tendency, 
and its fitness for framing a popular commonwealth, which 
they profess theirs to be, suited to the ends for which any • 
commonwealth, and particularly such a commonwealth, is 
made. At the same time, I mean to consider its (jonsisteiicy 20 
with itself, and its own princijiles. 

Old establishments are tried by their cflects. If the people 
are happy, united, wealthy, and powerful, we ])resumc the 
rest. We conclude that to be good from whence good is 
derived. In old establishments various correctives have 
been found for their aberrations from theory. Indeed they 
are the results of various necessities and expediences. They 
are not often constructed after any theory ; theories are 
rather drawn from them. In them we often see the end 
best obtained, where the means seem not })orfectly recon- 30 
cileable to what we may fancy was the original scheme. 

The means taught by experience may be better suited to 
political ends than those contrive*! in the original project. 
They again re-act upon the primitive constitutif)n, and some- 
times improve the design itself from which they seem to 

N 
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have departed. I think all this might be cnriously exem- 
plified ill the British constitution. At worst, the errors and 
deviations of every kind in reckoning are found'^and com- 
puted, and the ship proceeds in her course. Tliis is the 
case of old establishments ; but in a new and merely 
theoretic system, it is expected that every contrivance shall 
appear, on the face of it, to answer its end ; especially 
where the projectors are no way embarrassed with an 
endeavour to accommodate the new building to an old one, 
10 either in the walls or on the foundations. 

The French builders, clearing away as mere rubbish 
whatever they found, and, like tluur ornamental gardeners, 
forming every thing into an exact level, jiropose to rest the 
whole local and general legislature on throe bases of three 
ditferent kinds ; one geometrical, one arithmetical, and the 
third financial ; the first of whi(;h they call the basis of 
territorji ; the second, the basis of population ; and the third, 
the basis of contribution. For the accomplishment of the 
first of these purjmses they divide the area oi their country 
20 into (dghty-three pieces, regularly s(piare, of eighteen leagues 
by eighteen. Th(*se large divisions are called Departments. 
These tluiy portion, proceeding by square measurement, 
into seventeen hundred and twenty districts called Communes. 
These again they subdivide, still })roc,eeding by square 
measurement, into smaller districts called Cantons^ making 
ill all 6, 100. 

At first view this geoipetric.al basis of theirs presents not 
much to admiri' or to bjame. Ft calls for no great legisla- 
tive talents. Nothing nioi-e than an accurate land surveyor, 
30 with his chain, sight, an<l theodolite, is requisite for such 
a plan as this. In the old divisions of the country various 
accidents at various times, and the ebb and flow of various 
properties and jurisdictions, settled their bounds. These 
bounds were not made upon any fixed system undoubtedly. 
They were subject to some inconveniencies ; but they were 
inconveniencies for which use had found remedies, and 
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habit had supplied accommodation and patience. In this 
new pavement of square within square, and tliis organisation 
and semiorganisation made on the system of Empedocles 
and Buffon, and not upon any politic principle, it is im- 
possible that innumerable local inconvenioncies, to which 
men are not habituated, must not arise. But these I pass 
over, because it requires an accurate knowledge of the 
country, which I do not possess, to specify them. 

When these state surveyors came to tak(‘ a view of their 
work of measurement, they soon found, that in ])olitics, the 10 
most fallacious of all things was geometrical demonstration. 
They had then recourse to another basis (or rather buttress) 
to sui)port the building which tottered on that false founda- 
tion. It was evident, that the goodness of the soil, the 
number of the people, their wealth, and the largeness of 
their contribution, made sm^h infinite variations between 
square and square as to Ruider mensuration a ridicailous 
standard of [)Ower in the commonwealth, and equality in 
geometry the most une(iual of all measur(‘s in the distribu- 
tion of men. However, they could not give it up. Hut 20 
dividing their ])olitical and civil j'epn'sentation into three 
parts, they allotted one of those j)arts to tlu' S(|uare measure- 
ment, without a single fact or calculation to ascertain 
whether this territorial proportion of reju’esenbd-ion was 
fairly assigned, and ought uj)on any principle r(‘ally to be 
a third. FTaving however given to geometry this ])ortion 
(of a third for her do^ver) out qf compliment I su]>pose to 
that sublime science, tliey left the other two to be scutlled 
for between the other parts, population and contribution. 

When they came to provide for population, they were not 3() 
able to proceed quite so smoothly as tluw had done in tJie 
field of their geometry. Here their arithnu'tie ca,ni(! t<» Ixiar 
upon their juridical metaphysics. Had tlu^y stuck to their 
metaphysic principles, the arithmetical ])rocess would be 
simple indeed. Men, with them, .are strictly (‘qual, and are 
entitled to equal lights in their own government. Each 
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head, on this system, would have its vote, and every man 
would vote directly for the person who was to represent him 
in the legislature. ‘ But soft — by regular degrees, not yet.’ 
Tliis metapliysic priiici])le, to which law, custom, usage, 
policy, reason, were to yield, is to yield itself to their 
pleasure. There must be many degrees, and some stages, 
before the representative can come in contact with his con- 
stituent. Indeed, as we shall soon see, these two })er8ons 
are to have no sort of communion with each other. First, 
10 the voters in the Canton^ who compose what they call 
primary asseinhlm^ are to have a qualifimtion. What ! a 
qualification on the indefeasible rights of men? Yes; but 
it shall be a very small qualification. Our injustice shall be 
very little opjiri'ssive ; only the local valuation of three days 
labour })aid to the public. Why, this is not much, 1 readily 
{wlmit, for any thing but the utter subvei’sion of your 
equalising principle. As a qualification it might as well be 
let alone ; for it answ(‘rs no one ]mrpose for which (qualifica- 
tions are establislu'd ; and, on your ideas, it excludes from a 
20 vote, the man of all (d hers whose natural equality stands the 
most in need ' of ju’oiection and defencjc ; 1 mean the man 
who has nothing else but his natural ecquality to guard him. 
Y(ni order him to buy the right, which you before told him 
nature had given to him gratuitously at his birth, and of 
which no authority on eaitli could lawfully deq^rive him. 
With regai d to the jiersnn who cannot come iq) to your mar- 
ket, a tyrannous aristocracy, as against him, is established at 
the very outset, by you who prebuid to be its sworn foe. 

The gradati(Ui procccjls. These j^rimary assemblies of 
30 the Canton elect deqmties to the Commune ; one for every two 
hundred qualified inhabitants. Here is the first medium put 
between the pi’imarv elector and the representative legislator; 
and here a new turnpike is fixed for taxing the rights of men 
with a second qualification : for none can l)e elected into the 
Commune who does not pay the amount of ten days labour. 
Nor have we yet done. There is still to be another grada- 
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tion.* These Communes^ chosen by the Cariton^ choose to 
the Depa/rtment ; and the deputies of the Department choose 
their depi)uties to the Natmial Assembly. Here is a third 
Wrier of a senseless qualification. Every dejuity to the 
national assembly must ]:Kiy, in direct contribution, to tlie 
value of a mark of silver. Of all these qualifying barriers we 
must think alike ; that they are impotent to secure independ- 
ence ; strong only to destroy the rights of men. 

Tn Jill this ])rocess, which in its fundamental elements 
affects to consider only papulation uj)on a principle of natural 10 
right, there is a manifest attention ta property ; which, how- 
ever just and rcjisonable on other schemes, is on theirs per- 
fectly unsupportable. 

When they come to their third basis, that of ContributioUt 
we find that they have more coiiqjletely lost sight of their 
rights of men. This last basis rests entirely on pi’operty. 

A principle totally different from the ecjnality of men, and 
utterly irrcconcileablc to it, is thereby admitted ; but no 
sooner is this principle admitted, than (as usual) it is sub- 
verted ; and it is not subverted , (as we shall presently see,) 20 
to aijproximate the inequality of riches to the level of nature. 
The additional share in the third portion of repiesentation, 

(a portion reserved exclusively for the higher contiibution,) 
is made to regard the dv<trict only, and not the individuals 
in it who pay. It is easy to ])erceive, by the course of their 
reasonings, how nnndi they were embarrassed by their con- 
tradictory ide.'is of the rights of men and the privileges of 
riches. The committee of constitution do as good as admit 
that they are wholly irreconcileable. ‘The relation, with 

* The asaembly, in executing the plan of their committee, made 
some alterations. They have .struck out one stage in the.se grada- 
tions ; this removes a part of the objection ; but the main objection, 
namely, that in their scheme the first conatitiient voter has no con- 
nection with the repre.sentative legislator, remain.s in all its force< 
There are other alterations, some possibly for the better, some cer- 
tainly for the worse ; but to the author the merit or demerit of these 
smaller alterations appears to be of no moment, where the scheme 
itself is fundamentally vicious and absurd. 
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regar<I to the contributions, is without doubt mill (say they) 
when tlie question is on the balance of the political rights as 
between individual and individual ; without wh\c\\* 'persoml 
equality would he destroyed^ and an aristocracy of the ricji 
would be established. But this inconvenience entirely dis- 
apptiars wIkmi the })roportional relation of the contribution 
is oidy considered in the yreat mussesy and is solely between 
province and province ; it servos in that case only to form a 
just I'eo.iprocal pro])ortion between the cities, without aftect- 
10 ijig the personal rights of the citizens.’ 

Here the principle of eontributiony as taken between man 
and Jiian, is repv<»ba1ed as nuUy and destructive to equality ; 
and as p(‘rnicioiis to<> ; because it leads to tin; establishment 
of an aristocracy of the rich. However, it must not bo aban- 
doned. And the way of getting rid of the dithculty is to 
establish the ine(piality as between department and depart- 
ment, leaving all the individuals in each department upon 
an exact [Kir. Observe, that this parity between individuals 
had been before destroyed when the (pialilications within the 
20 de[)artinents were settled ; nor does it seem a matter of 
great imj)ortance whether the eipiality of men be injured by 
masses or individually. An individual is not of the same 
importance in a mass represented by a few, as in a mass re- 
pT‘esent(*d by many. Jt would be too much to tell a man 
jealous of his e([uality, that the elector has the same fian- 
chise who votes for three membei’s as he who voti's for ten. 

Now take it in the other point of view, and let ns su])pose 
their j)rinei]de of repi’esentatiim aciamling to contribution, 
that is according to riches, to be well imagined, and to be a 
30 necessary basis for their re])ublic. In this their third basis 
they assume, that riches ought to be respected, and that 
justice and policy require that they should entitle men, in 
some mode or other, to a larger share in the administra- 
tion of public aifairs ; it is now to be seen, how the assembly 
provides for the pre-eniinenco, or even for the security of 
the rich, by conferring, in virtue of their opulence, that 
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larger measure of power to their district which is denied to 
them personally. I readily admit (indeed I should lay it 
down as •a fundamental principle) that in a republican 
government, which has a democratic basis, the rich do 
require an additional security above what is necessary to 
them in monarchies. They are subject to envy, and through 
envy to oppression. On the present scheme, it is ini})Ossible 
to divine what advantage they derive fi’Oin the aristocratic 
preference uj)on which the unecpial representation of the 
masses is founded. The rich cannot feel it, either as a 10 
support to dignity, or as security to fortune : for the aiis- 
tocratic mass is generated from ])ure]y democratic })rineij)]es; 
and the prevalence given to it in the general re])resentation 
has no sort of reference to or connexion with tlie pcjrsons, 
upon account of whose property this supeiaority of the mass 
is established. If the contrivers of this scheme meant any 
sort of favour to the rich in consequence of their contribu- 
tion, they ought to have conferred the })rivilege either on 
the individual rich, or on some class formi'd of ricli persons 
(as historians represent Servius Tullius to have done in the 20 
early constitution of Home) ; bewruse the contest between 
the rich and the poor is not a struggle between corporation 
and corporation, but a contest between men and men; a 
competition not between districts but between descriptions. 

It would answer its purpose bett«:r if the scheme were 
invei'ted ; that the votes of the nias.seH werx; rendered e(}ual ; 
and that the votes within each mass were prop(jrti(med to 
property. 

Let us suppose one man in a district (it is an easy su])- 
position) to contribute as much as an hundreil of his neigh- 30 
hours. Against these he has but one vote. Tf there were 
but one representative for the mass, his i)oor neighbours 
would outvote liim by an hundred to one for that single 
representative. Bad enough. But amends are to be made 
him. How? The district, in virtue of his wealth, is to 
choose, say, ten members instead of one : that is to say, by 
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paying a very large contribution he has the happiness of 
being outvoted, an liundred to' one, by the poor, for ten 
representatives, instead of being outvoted exactly in the 
same proportion for a single member. In truth, instead of 
benefiting by this superior (piantity of representation, tlie 
rich man is subjected to an additional hardship. The 
ini;rease of nipresentatiou within his province sets up nine 
persons more, and as many more than nine as there may be 
democratic (candidates, to (cabal and intrigue, and to flatter 
10 the people at his cx])ense and to his oppression. An 
• interf'st is by this m<‘aiis held out to midtitudes of the 
inferior sort, in obtaining a salary of eighteen livres a day (to 
them a vast object) besides the ple;usure of a residence in 
Paris and th(‘ir share in tlie government of the kingdom. 
The more the objects of aml)iti(.m are multiplied and become 
demo(cratic, just in tliat proportion the ri(ch are endangered. 

Thus it must faro between the jioor and tlie rich in the 
province deemed aristocratic, which in its internal relation 
is the very riwerse of that (diaraeier. In its external rela- 
20 tion, that is, its relation to the other pi’ovinces, I cannot see 
how the uiuHjual reptx^seutatioii, which is given to masses on 
account of wcaltli, bc(*()mes the means of ju’cserving the 
eqni])()isc and the traii([uillity of the (commonwealth. For if 
it bo one of tlie objects to secure the weak from being* 
crushed by the strong (as in all society undoubtedly it is) 
how are the. smaller and })oon*r of those masses to be saved 
from the tyranny of the more wealiliy ? Is it by adding to 
the wealthy further and mdre systematical means of oj)])reHS- 
ing them? When we come to a balaiuce of representation 
30 between coi’iiorate bodies, jirovineial interests, emulations, 
and jealousies are full as likely to arise among them as 
among individuals ; and theii* divisions are likely to produce 
a much hotter sjurit of dissension, and something leading 
imich more nearly to a war. 

I see that these aristocratic masses are made upon what 
is called the principle of direct contribution. Nothing (^n 
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1)e a more unequal standard than this. The indirect con- 
tribution, that which arises from duties on coiisiiniption, is 
in truth a better standard, and follows and discovers wealth 
more naturally than this of diioct contribution. It is 
difficult indeed to lix a standard of locfil preference on 
account of the one, or of the other, or of both, because 
some provinces may pay the more of either or of both, on 
account of ‘causes not intrinsic, but ori^inatiui^ from those 
very districts over whom they have obtaimul a j)refer(uice in 
consequence of their ostensible contribution. If the masses 10 
were independent sovereii^n bodies, who were to provide for 
a federative treasury by distinct contingents, and that the 
revenue had not (as it has) many impositions running 
through the whole, which affect men individually, and not 
corporately, and which, by their nature, confouml all terri- 
torial limits, something might be said for the basis of con- 
tribution as founded on masses. Hut of all thiiigs, this 
represen tatioii, to be nu'asured by contribution, is tlui most 
difficult to settle upon principl(*s of ecpiity in a cctuntry, 
which considers its districts as members of an whole. For a 20 
great city, such as B()urd(‘aux or Paris, appi'ars to j)ay a 
vast body of duties, almost out of all assignable ])ro]«)rtion 
to other places, and its mass is considered acconlingly. 
But are these cities the true con trilmtors in that jnoportion? 
No. The consumers of the commo<lities imj)ort(*d into 
Bourdeaux, who are scattered through all Prance, [)ay the 
import duties of Bourdeaux. The produce of the vintage 
in Guienne and Languedoc gives to that city th(‘ means of 
its contribution groAvijig out of an export commi*rcc. 1’he 
landholders who si)eii(l their estates in Paris, and are thereby 3(1 
the creators of that city, contribute for Paris from the 
provinces out of which their revenue arise. Very neai ly the 
same arguments will apply to the representative share given 
on account of direct contribution : because the direct con- 
tribution must be assessed on wealth real or presumed ; and 
that local wealth will itself arise from causes not local, and 
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which therefore in equity ought not to produce a local 
preference. 

[t is very remarkable, that in this fundamenta’l regulation, 
which settles the representation of the mass upon the direct 
contribution, they liave not yet settled how that direct 
contribution shall be laid, and how apportioned. Perhaps 
therti is some latent policy towards the continuance of the 
present assembly in this strange procedure. lloWever, until 
they do this, they can have no certain constitution. It must 
iO depend at last upon the system of taxation, and must vary 
with every variation in that system. As they have contrived 
matU'rs, their taxation does not so much depend on their 
constitution, as tlunr constitution on their taxation. This 
must introdu(!e great confusion among the masses ; as the 
variable (jualilication for vot(‘S within the district must, if 
ever real contested elections take place, cause infinite internal 
controversies. 

To com])are together the three bases, not on their political 
reason, but on the ideas on which the assembly works, and 
20 to try its consistency with itself, we cannot avoid observing, 
that the principle which the committee call the basis of 
population, does not begin to operate fioni the same point 
with the two other principles called the bases of territory 
and of contribution, which are both of an aristocratic nature. 
Idle conse(]uence is, that where all three begin to operate 
together, there is the most absurd inecpiality prodiu*ed by 
the operation of the former on the two latter principles. 
Every canton contains foui square leagues, and is estimated 
to contain, on the average, 4,000 inhabitants, or 680 voters 
30 in the primary aswmhlkr, which vary in numbers with 
the po])ulation of the canton, and send 07ie deputy to the 
commune for every 200 voters. Nine cantons make a 
commune. 

Now let us take a canton containing a sea-port town of 
trade, or a great manufacturing town. Let us suppose the 
population of this canton to be 12,700 inhabitants, or 2,193 
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voters, forming three primary assemhliesy and sending ten 
deputies to the commune. 

Oppose to’ this one aintoii two others of the leniaining 
eight, in the same commune. Tliese we may suppose to 
liaye their fair population of 4,000 inhabitants, and 680 
voters each, or 8,000 inhabitants and l,36i) voters, both 
together. These will form only two primary assemblies, and 
send only sic deputies to the coonmune. 

When the assembly of the commune comes to vote on the 
basis of territory, which i)rinciple is first admitted to operate 10 
in that assembly, the simjle canton which has half the 
territory of the other two, will liave ten voices to si.v in the 
election of three depatie.'t to the assembly of the de])artment, 
chosen on the express ground of a representation of 
territory. 

This ijiecpiality, striking as it is, will be yet highly 
aggravated, if we suppost*, as we fairly may, the seocral 
other cantons of the commune to fall j)ro])ortionabiy short 
of the average ])o}mlation, as mueh as the jirinaipal canton 
exceeds it. Now, as to the basis of contribution, which also 20 
is a principle admitted first too])erate in the assembly of the 
commune. Let us ;igain take one canton, such as is stated 
above. If the whole of the direct contributions })aid by a 
great trading or manufacturing town be divided erpially 
among the inhabitants, each individual will be found to pay 
much more than an imlividual living in the country accord- 
ing to the same avei’age. The whole paid by the inhabitants 
of the former will be more than the whole i)aid by the 
iidiabitants of the latter — we may fairly assume one third 
more. Then the 12,700 inhabitants, or 2,193 voters of the 30 
canton will pay as much as 19,050 inhabitants, or 3,289 
voters of the other cantons, wliich are nearly the estimated 
proportion of inhabitants and voters of five other caTitons, 
Now the 2,193 voters will, as I before .said, send only ten 
deputies to the assembly ; the 3,289 voters will send sixteen. 
Thus, for an equal share in the contribution of the whole 
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commune^ there will be a dilference of dxtem voices to ten in 
voting for deputies to be .chosen on the principle of repre- 
senting the general contribution of the whole cemmune. 

P>y the same mode of computation wc shall find 15,875 
inhabitants, or 2,741 voters of the other cantons, who pay 
one-sirth lkss to the contribution of the whole commune, will 
have (hfcc voices mohk than the 12,700 inhabitants, or 2,193 
votcirs of the oyie canton. 

Such is the fantiistical ami unjust inequality between mass 
10 and mas.s, in this curious re])artition of the rights of repre- 
sentation arising out of territory and contribution. The 
clualincatioMs which these confer are i)i truth negative quali- 
fications, that give, a right in an inverse proportion to the 
possession of them. 

In this whole contrivance of the three bases, consider it 
in any light you ]>loase, I do not see a variety of objects, 
reconciled in one consistent whole, but several contradictory 
princi})les reluctantly and irreconc.ilealfiy brought and held 
togeth('r by your philosophers, like wild beasts shut up in a 
20 cage, to claw and bite each other to their mutual destruc- 
tion. 

I am afraiti T have gone too far into their way of con- 
sidering the formation of a constitution. They have much, 
bid. bad, metaphysics ; much, but l)ad, geometry ; much, but 
false, ])roj)ortionate arithmetic ; but if it were all as exact as 
metajfiiysic.s, geometry, and arithmetic ought to be, and if 
their schemes were jiyrfectly consistent in all their parts, it 
would make only a more fair and sightly vision. It is re- 
markable, that in a great arrangement of mankind, not one 
30 reference whatsoever is to be found to any thing moral or any 
thing politic ; nothing that relates to the concerns, the 
actions, the passions, the interests of men. Hominem non 
sapiunt. [ They do not savour of im.n.'] 

You see 1 only consider this constitution as electoral, and 
leading by steps to the National Assembly. I do not enter 
into the internal^ government of the Departments, and their 
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genealogy through the Communes and Cantons. These 
local governments are, in the original plan, to be as nearly 
as possible cbmposed in the same manner and on tlie same 
principles with the elective assemblies. They are each of 
them bodies perfectly compact and rounded in themselves. 

You cannot but perceive in this scheme, that it has a 
direct and immediate tendency to sever France into a 
variety of republics, and to render them totally inde|)cndent 
of each other, without any direct constituti«)nal means of 
coherence, connection, or subordination, exce})t what may 10 
be derived from their acquiescence in the deienninations of 
the general congress of the ambassadors fi’om eacli iiuh'pen- 
deiit republic. Such in reality is the National Assembly, 
and such governments I admit do exist in the world, though 
in forms infinitely more suitable to the local and habitual 
circumstances of their people. But such associations, rather 
than bodit‘S politic, have generally been the elleet of neces- 
sity, not choice ; and I believe the pres(‘ni French power is 
the very first body of cifizens, who, having obtained full 
authority to do with their country what they j)leased, have 20 
chosen to dissever it in this barbarous manner. 

It is impossible not to observe, that in the’spirit of this 
geometrical distribution, and arithmetical arrangement, these 
pretended citizens treat France exactly like a country of 
eompiest. Acting as eompievors, they have imitated the 
policy of the harshest of that harsh race. '^I’he policy of 
such barbarous victors, who contemn subdued people, and 
insult their feelings, has ever been, as much as in them lay, 
to destroy all vestiges of tluj ancient country, in religion, in 
polity, in laws, and in manners ; to confound all territorial 30 
limits ; to produce a general poverty ; to put up tlieir 
properties to auction ; to crush their princes, mjbles, and 
pontiffs ; to lay low every thing which had lifted its head 
above the level, or which could serve to combine or rally, in 
their distresses, the disbanded peo])le, under the standard of 
old opinion. They have made France free in the maimer in 
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which those sincere friends to the rights of mankind, the 
Romans, freed Greece, Macedon, and other nations. They 
destroyed the bonds of their union, under colourof providing 
for the independence of each of their cities. 

When the members who compose these new bodies of 
cantons, eommun(‘s, and diipartmonts, arrangements pur- 
posely produced through the medium of confusion, begin to 
act, they will find tlumiselves, in a great measure, strangers 
to one another. The ele(;tors and elected throughout, 
10 especially in the rural canioim^ will be frequently without 
any civil habitudes or connections, or any of that natural dis- 
cipline which is the soul of a true republic. Magistrates and 
collectors of revenue are now no longer acquainted with 
their districts, bisliops with their dioceses, or curates with 
their parishes. These new colonies of the rights of men 
bear a strong resemblance to that sort of military colonies 
which Tacitus has obs(‘rved upon in the declining policy of 
Rome, fn better and wiser <layM (whatev(T course they took 
with foreigii nations) they were careful to make the elements 
20 of a methodical subortlinatioii and settlement to be coeval ; 
and (.well to lay the bmndations of civil discipline in the 
military.* Hut, when all the good arts had fallen into ruin, 
they proceeded, as your assembly does, upon the equality of 
men, and with as little judgment, and as little care for those 
things which make a republic tolerable m‘ durable. But in 
this, as well as almost every instance, your new common- 

* Non, ut olim, uuivevaa! logionoa dndiicehantur cum tribunis, et 
centnrionibua, aui cujusqiie onlinia militibua, ut consensu et caritate 
rempublicain aHicer(‘ut ; sed ignoti inter so, diveraia manipiilis, aine 
rectoro, sine alYcctibus mutuis, quaai ox alio genere mortalium, re- 
pente in iiiuun oollocti, nunicrus inagis quain colonia. Tac. Aiinal. 
1, 14, sect. 27. [Whole legions were, no longer transplanted, aa in 
former days, with tribunes and centurions and soldiers of every grade, 
so as to form a state by their unity and mutual attachment, but 
strangers to one another hoiii different companies, without a head or 
any community of sentiment, were suddenly gathered together, as it 
might he out of any other class of human beings, and became a mere 
crowd rather than a cohmy.] All this will be still more applicable to 
the unconnected, rotary, biennial national assemblies, in this absurd 
and senseless constitution. 
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wealth is born, and bred, and fed, in those corruptions which 
mark degenerated and worn out republics. Your child 
comes into the world with the symptoms of death; the 
facies JHppocratica forms the character of its physiognomy, 
and the prognostic of its fate. 

The legislators who framed the ancient republics knew 
that their business was too arduous to be accomplished with 
no better apparatus than the metaphysics of an under- 
graduate, and the mathematics and arithmetic of an excise- 
man. They had to do with men, and they wore obliged to lo 
study human nature. They had to <lo with citizens, and 
they were obliged to stmly the eirects of tluKse habits which 
are communicated by the circumstances of civil life. They 
were sensible that the operation of this second nature on the 
first })rodiiced a new combination ; and thence arose many 
diversities amongst men, according to their birth, their 
education, their professions, the j)eriods of their lives, their 
residence in towns or in the country, their sevtual ways of 
accpiiring and of fixing propesrty, and according to the 
quality of the property itself, all which rendered them as 20 
it were so many diflerent species of animals. Prom hence 
they thought themselves obliged to dis])ose their citizens into 
.such classes, and to place them in .such .situations in the 
state as their peculiar liabits might qualify them to fill, and 
to allot to them such a])pr(q)riated privileges as might secure 
to them what tlnnr specific occasions reqiiir(*d, and which 
might furnish to each de.«cription such force as might 
protect it ill the coiifiict cauH(;d by the diversity of interests, 
that must exi.st, and must contend in all conqih'.x society : 
for the legislator would have been ashamed, that the coarse 30 
husbandman should well know how to assort and to use his 
sheep, horse.s, and oxen, and should have enough of common 
sense not to abstract and equalize them all into animals, 
without providing for each kind an ajipropriate foo«l, care, 
and employment ; whilst he, the economist, disposer, and 
shepherd of his own kindred, subliming himstdf into an 
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airy metaphyeicjan, was resolved to know nothing of his 
flocks, but as men in general. It is for this reason that 
Montesquieu observed very justly, that in their classification 
of the citizens, the great legislators of antiquity madet the 
greatest display of their ])owers, and even soared above 
themselves. It is here that your modern legislators have 
gone deep into the negative series, and sunk even below 
their own nothing. As the first sort of legislators attended 
to the difiereiit kimls of citizens, and combined them into 
10 one commonwealth, the others, the metaphysical and alche- 
mistical legislators, have taken the direct contrary course. 
They have att(;nij)ted to confound all sorts of citizens, as 
well as they could, into one homogeneous mass ; and then 
they divided this their amalgama into a number of incoherent 
republics. They reduce men to loose counters merely for 
the sake of simple telling, and not to figures whose power is 
to arise from their jjlace in the table. The elements of 
their own metaphysics might have taught them better 
lessons. The troll of their categorical table might have 
20 informed them that there was something else in the intel- 
lectual world bcf'ides suhhmce and quantity. They might 
learn from the catechism of metajdiysies that there were 
eight heads more,* in every complex deliberation, which 
they have never thought of, though these, of all the ten, are 
the subject on whieli the skill of man can operate any thing 
at all. 

So far from this able disposition of some of the old 
republican legislators, which follows with a solicitous ac- 
curacy, the moral conditions and propensities of men, they 
30 have levelled and crushed together all the orders which they 
found, even under the coarse unartificial arrangement of the 
monarchy, in which mode of government the classing of 
the citizens is not of so much imjwrtaiice as in a republic. 
It is true, however, that every such classification, if properly 

* Qualitas, Relatio, Actio, Passio, Ubi, Quanilo, Situs, Habitus. 
[Quality, Relation. Action, Passion, Place, Time, Position, State.] 
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ordered, is good in all forms of government ; and composes 
a strong barrier against the excesses of despotism, as well 
as it is the liecessary means of giving effect and permanence 
to a republic. For want of something of this kind, if the 
present project of a republic should fail, all securities to a 
moderated freedom fail along with it ; all the indirect 
restraints which mitigate despotism are removed ; insomuch 
that if monarchy should ever again obtain an entii'e ascen- 
dency in France, under this or under any other dynasty, it 
will probably be, if not voluntarily tempcTcd at setting out, 10 
by the wise and virtuous counsels <»f the ]U‘ince, the most 
completely arbitrary power that has ever appetired on earth. 
This is to play a most desperate game. 

The confusion, which attends on all such proceedings, they 
even declare to bo one of thoii* objects, and llioy hojn‘ tr) 
secure their constitution by a <<‘rror of a retinn of those 
evils which attciuhMl their making of it. ‘ By this,’ say they, 

‘its destruction will become dillicult to authority, which can- 
not break it up without the entire disorganization of the 
whole state.’ They ju'esume, that if this authority should 20 
ever come to the same degree of [jower that they have 
acquired, it would make a mon*. moderate and chastised use 
of it, and would pifjusly ti-emble. entirely to disorganise the 
state in the savage manner that tlu'y have done. They 
expect, from the vii'tues of returning despotism, tlu; seem ity 
which is to 1)0 enjoyed by the offsj>ring of their popular 
vices. 

I wish, Sir, that you and my readers would give an 
attentive perusal to the work of M. do Calonne, on this 
subject. It is indeed Jiot only an elocpient but an able and 30 
instructive performance. I confine mvvself tf) what he says 
relative to the constitution of the new state, and to the 
condition of the revenue. As to the disj)utes of this 
minister with his rivals, I do not wish to ])ronounee upon 
them. As little dp T mean to hazard any o{)iriion concerning 
his ways and mean.s, financial or jiolitical, for taking his 
0 " 
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country out of its present disgraceful and deplorable situa- 
tion of servitude, anarchy, bankruptcy, and beggary, I 
cannot speculate quite so sanguinely as he does : but he is a 
Frenchman, and has a closer duty relative to those objects, 
and better means of judging of them, than I can have. I 
wish that the formal avowal which lie refers to, made by 
one of the principal leaders in the assemlily, concerning the 
tendency of their scheme to bring France not only from a 
monarchy to a rejmblic, but from a republic to a mere 
10 confederacy, may be very particularly attended to. It adds 
new force to my observations ; and indeed M. de Calonne’s 
work supplies my deficiencies by many new and striking 
arguments on most of the subjects of this Letter.* 

It is this resolution, to break their country into separate 
republics, which has driven them into the greatest number 
of their difliculties and contradictions. If it were not for 
this, all the questions of exact equality, and these balances, 
never to be settled, of individual riglits, population, and con- 
tribution, would be wholly useless. The representation, 
20 though derived from parts, would be a duty which equally 
regarded the whole. Each deputy to the assembly would 
be the repi esentative of France, and of all its descriptions, 
of the many and of the few, of the rich and of the jwor, of 
the great districts and of the small. All these districts 
would themselves be subordinate to .some standing authority, 
existing independently of them ; an authority in which 
their representation, and every thing that belongs to it, 
originated, and to which it was pointed. This standing, un- 
alterable, fiindamejital government would m.akc, and it is 
30 the only thing which could make, that territory truly and 
properly an whole. With us, when we elect popular repre- 
sentatives, w'e send them to a council, in which each man 
individually is a subject, and submitted to a government 
complete in all its ordinary functions. With you the 
elective assembly is the sovereign, and the sole sovereign : 
* fcjee L’fitat de la France, p. 363. 
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all the members are therefore integral parts of this sole 
sovereignty^ But with us it is totally different. With us 
the representative, separated from the other parts, can have 
no action and no existence. The government is the point of 
reference of the several members and districts of our repre- 
sentation. This is the centre of our unity. This govern- 
ment of reference is a trustee for the whoU^ and not for the 
parts. So is the other branch of our public council, 1 mean 
the house of lords. With us the king ajnl the loids are 
several and joint securities for the equality of each district, 10 
each province, each city. When did you hear in Great 
Britain of any province suffering from the inequality of its 
representation ; what district from having no representation 
at all ? Not only our monarchy and our peerage secure 
the equality on which our unity <le])ends, but it is the spirit 
of the house of coiunions its(‘lf. The very imupiality of 
repre.sentation, which is so foolishly complained of, is 
perhaps the very thing which prevents us from thinking or 
acting as members for districts. (Cornwall elects as many 
members as all Scotland, But is C’ornwall ))etter taken care 20 
of than Scotland ? Few tronble their Inwls about any of 
your bases, out of some giddy clubs. Most of thf)se, who 
wish for any change, upon any plansihlc grounds, desire it 
on different ideas. 

Your new constitution is the very reverse of ours in its 
principle ; and I am astonished how any ihthous could 
dream of holding out any thing done in it as an exam])le for 
Great Britain. With you there is little, or rather no, con- 
nection* between the last r(q)resenlative and the first con- 
stituent The member who goes to the national assembly is 30 
not chosen by the people, nor accountable to them. There 
are three elections before he is chosen : two sets of 
magistracy intervene between him and the primary 
assembly, so as to render liim, as 1 have said, an ambassador 
of a state, and not the representative of the people within a 
state. By this the whole spirit of the election is changed ; 
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nor can any corrective your constitution-mongers have 
devised render him any thing else than what he is. 
The very attempt to do it would inevitably introduce 
a confusion, if possible, more horrid than the present. 
There is no way to make a connection between the 
original constituent and the representative, but by the 
circuitous means which may lead the candidate to apply in 
the first instance to the primary electors, in order that by 
their autlioriUtive instructions (and something more 
10 perhaps) these primary electors may force the two suc- 
c.ee«ling bodit's of electors to make a choice agreeable to 
their wishes. But this would plainly subvert the whole 
scheme. It would be to ])lunge them back into that tumult 
and confusion of popular (dection, which, by their interposed 
gradation of (dections, they mean toavoiil, and at length to risk 
the whole fortune of tlic state with those who have the least 
knowledge of it, and the least interest in it. This is a jierpetual 
dilemma,, int<j wliitdi tliey are thrown by the vicious, weak, 
and contradictory ])rinciples they liave cliosen. Unless the 
20 peoph^ break up and level this gradation, it is plain that 
they do not at all substantially elect to the assembly ; 
indeed they (dect as little in ap|K*arajice as reality. 

What is it we all se(‘k for in an election ? To answer its 
real pur])Oscs, you must first possess the means of knowing 
the fitness of your man ; and then you must retain some hold 
u})on him by j)ersonal obligation or dependence. For what 
end are these primary electoi*s complimented, or rather mocked, 
with a <dioice ? They can never know anything of the quali- 
ties of him that is to serve them, nor has he any obligation 
30 whatsoever to them. Of all the powers unfit to be delegated 
by those who have any real means of judging, that most 
peculiarly unfit is what relates to a penonal choice. In case 
of abuse, that body of primary electors never can call the re- 
presentative to an account for his conduct. He is too far 
removed from them in the chain of representation. If he 
acts imjiroperly a»t the end of his two years^ lease, it does not 
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concern him for two years more. By the new French con- 
stitution, the best and tiie wisest representatives go equally 
with the wi)rst into this Limbus Patrum. Their bottoms are 
supposed foul, and they must go into dock to be refitted. 
Every man who has served in an assembly is ineligible for 
two years after. Just as the magistrates begin to learn their 
trade, like chimney-sweepers, they are disqualified for exercis- 
ing it. Superficial, new, petulant acquisition, and interrupted, 
dronish, broken, ill recollection, is to be the destiiuid chaTacter 
of all your future governors. Your constitution has too 10 
much of jealousy to have much of sense in it. You consiiler 
the breach of trust in the repr(‘sentativ(; so princi])ally, 
that you do not at all regard the (piestion of his fitness to 
execute it. 

This purgatory interval is not unfavoura])le to a faithless 
representative, who may ])e as gooil a canvasscu- as he was a 
bad governor. In this time he may cabal himself into a 
superiority over the wisest and most viitiious. As, in the 
end, all the members of this elective constitution are e(pially 
fugitive, and exist only for the election, they may be no longer 20 
the same persons who had chosen him, to whom lu' is to be 
responsible when he solicits for a renewal of his trust. To 
call all the secondary electors of the (hnwiuna to acc^ount, is 
ridiculous, impracticabh*, and unjust ; tlu'y may themselves 
have been deceived in their choice, as the third set of electors, 
those of the Department^ may be in theirs. In your electi«>ns 
responsibility cannot exist. 

Finding no sort of principle of coherence with i;ach other 
in the nature and constitution of tlie several new re}>ublics 
of France, I considtu’ed what cement the legislator's had 30 
provided for them from any extraneous materials. Their 
confederations, their spectacles^ their civic feasts, and their 
enthusiasm, I take no notice of ; they are nothing but mere 
tricks; but tracing their policy through their actions, 1 think 
I can distinguish the arrangements by which they propose to 
hold these republics together. The first, is the confiscation^ 
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witli the compulsory paper currency annexed to it ; the second, 
is the supreme power of the city of Paris ; the third, is the 
general army of the state. Of this last I shall reserve what 
1 have to say, until I come to consider the army as an head 
by itself. 

As to the ojjeration of the first (the confiscation and paper 
currency) merely as a cement, L cannot deny that these, the 
one depending on the other, may for some time compose some 
sort of cement, if their madness and folly in the management, 
10 and in the temj>ering of tin; parts together, does not produce 
a repulsion in the very outset. But allowing to the scheme 
some coherence and some duratiem, it ap])ears to me, that if, 
after a while, the confiscation should not be found sufficient to 
support the paper coinage (as I am morally certain it will not) 
then, instead of cementing, it will add infinitely to the dissocia- 
tion, distraction, and (tonfusion of these confederate republics, 
both with relation to each other, and to the several parts within 
themselves. But if the confiscation should so far succeed as 
to sink the pajier cunamey, the (;ement is g(‘ne with the cir- 
20 dilation. In the mean time its binding force will be very 
uncertain, and it will straiten or relax with every variation 
in the credit of the fiapiT. 

One thing only is certain in this scheme, which is an effect 
seemingly collateral, but direct, I have no doubt, in the minds 
of those who conduct this business, that is, its effect in pro- 
ducing an OlUjarchji in every one of the republics. A paper 
circulation, not founded on any real money deposited or 
engaged for, amounting already to four-and-forty millions of 
English money, and this currency by force substituted in the 
30 place of the coin of the kingdom, becoming thereby the sub- 
stance of its revenue, as well as the medium of all its commer- 
cial and civil intercourse, must ])ut the whole of what power, 
authority, and influence is left, in any form whatsoever it may 
assume, into the hands of the managers and conductors of this 
circulation. 

In England we feel the influence of the bank ; though it is 
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only the centre of a voluntary dealing. He knows little in- 
deed of the influence of money upon mankind, who does not 
see the foroe of the management of a monied concern which 
is so much more extensive, and in its nature so mucli more 
depending on the managers than any of out s. Ihit this is not 
merely a money concern. Tliere is another ineinbei' in the 
system inseparably connected with this money management. 

It consists in the means of drawing out at discretion portions 
of the confiscated land for sjile ; and wirrying on a j)i()cess of 
continual transmutation of paper into land, and land into 10 
paper. When we f()ll()W this process in its cfiects, we may 
conceive something of the intensity of the force with which 
this system must operate. By this means tlie spirit of money- 
jobbing and speculation goes into the mass of hind itself, and 
incorporates with it. By this kind of opei'ation, that species 
of property becomes (as it were) volatilizt'd ; it assumes an 
unnatural and monstrous activity, and thereby tlirows into 
the hands of the several managers, princi])al and suboi’dinate, 
Parisian and pToviiieial, all the repiesentative of money, and 
perhaps a full tenth part of all the land in France, which has 20 
now acquired the worst and most pernicious pait of the evil 
of a paper circulation, the greatest possibh; uncertainty in its 
value. They havt; reverse<l the Latoniau kiiidm'ss to the 
landed property of Delos. They have sent theirs to be blown 
about, like the light fragments of a wreclc, oras at litlora 
circum \aromd tlie coiiaU and .s7iom]. 

The new dealers being all habitually advemturers, and 
without any fixed habits and local pi'cdi lections, will purchase 
to job out again, as the market of pajjcr, or of money, or of 
land, shall present an advantage. For though an holy bishop 30 
thinks that agriculture will derive great advantages fiom 
the ^enlightened^ usurers Avho are to purchase the church 
confiscations, I, who am not a good, but an old fanner, 
with great humility beg leave to tell his late lordship, 
that usury is not a tutor of agriculture ; and if the word 
‘enlightened ’ be understood according to the new dictionary, 
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as it always is in your new schools, I cannot conceive how 
a man’s not believing in God can teach him to cultivate the 
earth with the least of any additional skill or enco^aragement. 
‘ Diis imniortalibus sero’ [/ sow for the immortal gods\ said 
an old Roman, when he held one handle of the plough, 
wliilst death held the other. Tliough you were to join in 
the commission all the directors of the two academies to the 
directors of tln^ Caisse (VEsconipte^ one old experienced 
peasant is wortli them all. 1 have got more information, 
10 upon a curious and interesting branch of husbandry, in one 
short conversation with a Carthusian monk, than I have 
derived from all the Bank directors that 1 have ever con- 
versed with. However, there is no cause for apprehension 
from the meddling of money-dealers with rural economy. 
These gentlemen are too wise in their generation. At first, 
perhaps, their tender and susceptihle imaginations may be 
caj)tivated with the innocent and unprofitable delights of a 
pastoial life ; but in a little time they will find thiit 
agi'iculture is ji trade much more laborious, and much less 
20 lucrative; than that which they had left. After making its 
panegyric, they will turn their backs on it like their great 
precursor and prototype. Idiey may, like him, begin by 
singing, ‘ Beatus iUe^ [.lEippy is the man] —but what will be 
the end ? 

Fhtc ((hi loevtds faiierator Alphins^ 
dam jam futurus riistiv.m 
Omncm redegit idibus pecuuiam^ 

(jmmt caletidis ponere. 

[Thus said the usurer Alffus^ and all moneys 
30 hent till the mid-month at that date adls in^ 

Ami^ hot for rural pleasures, that day fortnight 
Our uuudd-he farmer- dends them, out again.'] 

They will cultivate the Caisse d^Kglise, under the sacred 
auspices of this prelate, with much moi-e profit than its 
vineyards and its corn-fields. They will employ their talents 
according to their habits and their interests. They will not 
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follow the plough whilst they can direct treasuries, and 
govern provinces. 

Your lej^islators, in everything new, are the very first who 
haye founded a commonwealth upon gaming, and infused 
this spirit into it as its vital breath. Tlie great object in 
these politics is to metamorphose France from a great king- 
dom into one great plav -talde ; to turn its inhabitants into 
a nation of gamesters ; to mak(* speculation as ext'nsive as 
life ; to mix it witli all its concerns ; and to divert the 
whole of the hopes and fears of the j)eo})le from their useful 10 
channels, into the impulses, pjissions, and su])erstitions of 
tliose who live on chances. They loudly pr’oclaim their 
opinion, that this their present system of a n'public cannot 
possibly exist witlioiit this kind of gaming fund ; mid that 
the very thread of its life is spun out of the staple of these 
speculations. The old gaining in fuiuls was mischievous 
enough undoubtedly ; but it was so only to individuals. 
Even when it had its greatest lixteiit, in the Mississippi and 
South Sea, it aifectt'd but few, conijiaratively ; where it 
extends further, as in lotteries, the sjiirit has but a single 20 
object. But wliei-e the law, which in most circumstances 
forbids, and in none countenances gaming, is itself debauched, 
so as to reverse its natuie ;ind j)olicy, and expressly to force 
the subject to this destructive tabh*, by bringing the spirit 
and symbols of gaming into the minutest mattei's, and 
engaging every body in it, and in every thing, a more dread- 
ful epidemic distemper of that kind is spread than yet lias 
appeared in the world. With you a man can neither earn 
nor buy his dinner, without a speculation. What he receives 
in the morning will not have the same value at night. What 30 
he is compelled to take as pay for an old debt, will not be 
received as tlie same when he comes to pay a debt (tontracted 
by himself ; nor will it be the same when by pronijit pay- 
ment he would avoid contracting any didit at all. Industry 
must wither away. Economy must be driven from your 
country. Careful provision will have no existence. Who 
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will labour without knowing the amount of his pay ? Who 
will study to increase what none can estimate ? who will 
accumulate, when he does not know the value of what he 
saves ? If you abstract it from its uses in gaming, to 
accumulate your pa])er wealth, would be not the providence 
of a man, but the distempered instinct of a jackdaw. 

The truly melancholy part of the policy of systematically 
making a nation of gamesters is this ; that though all are 
forced to play, few can understand the game ; and fewer 
10 still are in a condition to avail themselves of the knowledge. 
The many must be the dupes of the few who conduct the 
machine of these s])eculations. What effect it must have on 
the country-people is visible. The townsman can calculate 
from day to day : not so the inhabitant of the country. 
When the peasant lirst brings his corn to market, the 
magistrate in the town obliges him to take the assignat at 
par ; wlnm he goes to the shoj) with this money, he finds it 
seven jicr cent, the worse for crossing the way. This market 
he will not readily resort to again. The towns-people will 
20 be inilanied ! they will force the country-people to bring 
their corn. Resistance will begin, and the murders of 
Paris and St. Denis may be renewed through all France. 

What signilies the empty compliment ]>aid to the country 
by giving it perhaps more than its share in the theory of 
your representation ? Where have you jilaced the real 
power over monied and landed circulation ? Where have 
you placed the means of raising and falling the value of 
every man’s freehold i Those Avhose ojierations can take 
from, or add ten [ler cent, to, tin* jiossessions of every man 
30 in France, must be the masters of every man in France. 
The whole of the power obtained by this revolution will 
settle in the towns among the burghers, and the monied 
. directors who load them. The landed gentleman, the yeo- 
man, and the peasant have, none of them, habits, or inclina- 
tions, or experience, which can lead them to any share in 
this the sole source of power and influence now left in 
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France. The very nature of a country life, the very nature 
of landed property, in all the occupations, and all the 
pleasures jihey afford, render combination and arrangement 
(the sole way of procuring and exerting influence) in a 
manner impossible amongst country- people. Combine them 
by all the art you can, and all the industry, they are always 
dissolving into individuality. Any thing in the nature of 
incorporation is almost impracticable amongst them. Hope, 
fear, alarm, jealousy, the ephemerous talc that does its 
business and dies in a day, all these things, which are the 10 
reins and spurs by which leaders check or urge the minds of 
followers, are not easily employed, or hardly at all, amongst 
scattered people. They assemble, they arm, they act with 
the utmost difliculty, and at the gieatesi charge. Their 
efforts, if ever they can be commenced, cannot be sustained. 
They cannot }m)ceed .systematically. Jf IIk; (country gtaitle- 
men attempt an intlueiice through the mere income of their 
property, what is it to that of those who have ten times their 
income to sell, and who can ruin their ])roperty by bringing 
their plundtu’ to meet it at market ? 1 f the landed man 20 

wishes to mortgage, he falls the value of his land, and raises 
the value of assignats. lie augments the [x^wer of his 
enemy by the very means he mu.st tak»‘ to contenil with him. 
The country gentleman therefore, the oilicer by sea and 
land, the man of liberal views and habits, attached to no 
profession, will he as completely exchide<l from the govern- 
ment of his country as if he were legislatively pro- 
scribed. It is obvious, that in the towns, all the things 
which conspire against the country gentleman, combine in 
favour of the money manager and diretttor. In towns com- 30 
bination is natural. The habits of burghers, their occupa- 
tions, their diversion, their business, their idlene.ss, 
continually bring them into mutual contact. Their virtues 
and their vices are sociable ; they are always in garrison ; 
and they come embodied and half disciplined into the hands of 
those who mean to form them for civil, or for military action. 
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All these considerations leave no doubt on my mind, that 
if this rnojister of a constitution can continue, France will be 
wholly governed by the agibitors in corporations, ty societies 
in the towns formed of directors of assignats, and trustees for 
the sale of (;hurch lands, attoinics, agents, money-jobbers, 
spe(;ulators, and adventiii ers, composing an ignoble oligarchy 
founded on the destruction of tlie crown, tlie church, the 
nobility, and the ])eo])h‘. ITi'rc; end all the deceitful dreams 
and visions <jf the ecpiality and rights of men. In the 
10 ^ iSerbotilan of this base oligarchy they are all absorbed, 
sunk, and lost for ever. 

Though human eyes cannot trace them, one would be 
temptc«l to think some great otleiioes in France must cry to 
heaven, which has thought lit to punish it with a subjection 
to a vile and inglorious domination, in which no comfort or 
compensation is to be found in any, even cd those false splen- 
dours, which, j)laying about other tyrannies, prevent mankind 
from heeling themselves dishonoured even whilst they are 
oppressed. I must confess I am touched with a sorrow, mixed 
20 with some indignation, at the conduct of a fi'w men, once of 
great rank, and still of great character, who, deluded with 
specious names, liave engaged in a business too deep for the 
line of their understanding to fathom ; wlio have lent their 
fair reputation, and the authority of their high-sounding 
names, to the designs of men with whom they could not be 
acquainted ; and have thereby made their very virtues oper- 
ate to the ruin of their country. 

So far as to the first cementing principle. 

The second imiterial of cement for their new republic is the 
30 superiority of the city of Paris ; and this 1 admit is strongly 
connected with the other cementing principle of paper circula- 
tion and confiscation. It is in tliis })art of the project we 
must look for the cause of the destruction of all the old 
bounds of iirovinces and jurisdictions, ecclesiastical and 
secular, and the dissolution of all ancient combinations of 
things, as well as the formation of so many small unconnected 
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republics. The power of the city of Paris is evidently one 
great spring of all their politics. It is through the ])ower of 
Paris, now become the centre and focus of jobln’ng, that the 
leaders of this faction direct, or rather command the wliole 
legislative and the whole executive government. Every 
thing therefore must bo done which can confii in the authority 
of that city over the other republics. Paris is (Muiipuct ; she 
has an enormous strength, wholly disproportioned to the 
force of any of the sfjuare republics ; and this strength is 
collected and condensed within a narrow com|)ass. l‘aria has 10 
a natural and easy connexioii of its parts, wliieh will ii()t be 
affected by any scheme of a geometrical constitution, nor does 
it much signify whether its pro])ortion of re])i“t‘sentation Ih^ 
more or leas, since it has the whole draft of fishes in its drag- 
net. The other divisions of tlu^ kingdom being hackled and 
torn to ])ieces, and separated from all their liabitual means, 
and even principles of union, cannot, for some time at least, 
confederate against her. Nothing was to b(‘ left in all the 
subordinate inoinhers, hut weakness, disconnection, and con- 
fusion. To confirm this part of the plan, th(‘ assiauhly has 20 
lately come to a resolution, that no two of tlieii’ republics 
shall have the saiiu' eommandi'r in chi(‘f. 

To a person who takes a view of tlie wlioh*, the strength of 
Paris thus formed, will appear a system of gcaieral weakness. 

It is boasted, that the geometrical policy has hc'cn mloptcd, 
that all local ideas should be sunk, and that the peoph* slionM 
no longer be Gascons, Picards, Pretons, Normans, but Prench- 
mon, with one country, one heart, and oiu? assembly. Put 
instead of being all Pronchmen, the greater likelihood is, tliat 
the inhabitants of that region will shortly have no eomitry. 30 
No man ever was attached by a sense; of piidi*, partiality, or 
real affection, to a descrijition of square rneMsurement. Tie 
never will glory in belonging to the (be'cijiiei-, No. 71, or to 
any other badge-ticket. We begin our ]>ublio, affections in 
our families. No cold relation is s zcahms citizen. We pass 
on to our neighbourhoods, and our hjibitual provincial con- 
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nections. These are inns and resting places. Such divisions 
of our country as have been formed by habit, and not by a 
sudden jerk of authority, were so many little images of the 
great country in which the heart found something which* it 
could fill. The love to the whole is not extinguished by this 
subordinate partiality. Perhaps it is a sort of elemental 
training to those higher and more large regards, by which 
alone men come to be afflicted, as with their own concern, in 
the prosperity of a kingdom so extensive as that of France. 
10 In that general territory itself, as in the old name of pro- 
vinces, the citizens are interested from old prejudices and un- 
reasoneil habits, and not on account of the geometric proper- 
ties of its figure. The power and iire-eminence of Paris does 
certainly press down and hold these republics together, as 
long as it lasts. But for the reasons I have already given 
you, 1 think it cannot last very long. 

Passing from the civil creating, and the civil cementing 
principles of this constitution, to the national assembly, which 
is to appear and act as sovereign, we see a body in its constitu- 
20 tion with every [lossible ])owe!’, and no possible external con- 
trol. We see a body without fundamental laws, without 
established maxims, without respected rules of proceeding, 
which nothing can keep firm to any system whatsoever. 
Their idea of their powers is always taken at the utmost 
stretch of legislative competency, and their examples for 
common cases, from the excerptions of the most urgent neces- 
sity. The future is to be in most respects like the present 
assembly ; but, by the mode of the new elections and the 
tendency of the new circulations, it will be purged of the small 
30 degree of internal control existing in a minority chosen 
originally from various interests, and preserving something 
of their spirit. If possible, the next assembly must be worse 
than the present. The present, by destroying and altering 
every thing, will lea ve to their successors apparently nothing 
popular to do. They will be roused by emulation and ex- 
ample to enter})rises fhe boldest and the most absurd. To 
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suppose such an assembly sitting in perfect quietude is ridicu- 
lous. 

Your all-sufficient legislators, in their hurry to do every 
thipg at once, have forgot one thing that seems essential, and 
which, I believe, never has been before, in the theory or the 
practice, omitted by any projector of a republic. They have 
forgot to constitute a Senate^ or something of that nature and 
character. Never, before this time, was heard of a body 
politic composed of omi legislative and active assembly, and 
its executive officers, without such a council ; without some' 10 
thing to which foreign states might connect themselves; 
something to which, in the ordinary detail of government, 
the people could look u]); something which might give a bijis 
and steadiness and ])resei’ve something like consistency in the 
proceedings of state. Such a body kings generally have as a 
council. A monarcljy may exist without it ; but it seems to 
be in the very essence of a re])ublican government. It holds 
a sort of middle place between the suprenu* power exercised 
by the people, or immediately delegated from them, and the 
mere executive. Of this tlu;re are no traces in your constitu- 20 
tion ; and in providing nothing of this kind, your Solonsand 
Nurnas have, as much as in any thing else, discovered a 
sovereign incapacity. 

Let us now turn our eyes to what they have done towards 
the formation of an exet‘utive power. For this tlu 7 have 
chosen a degraded king. This their first executive officer is 
to be a machine, without ajiy sort of deliberative discretion 
in any one act of his function. At best he is but a channel 
to convey to the national assembly such matter as may 
import that body to know. Tf he had been made the ex- 30 
elusive channel, the j)ower would not have been without its 
importance ; though infinitely perilous to those who would 
choose to exercise it. But public intelligence and statement 
' of facts may pass to the assembly, with ecpial authenticity, 
through any other conveyance. As to the means, therefore, 
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of giving a direction to measures by the statement of an 
authorized reporter, this office of intelligence is as nothing. 

To consider the French scheme of an executivo officer in 
its two natural divisions of civil and political — In the first it 
must be observed, that, according to the new constitution, 
the higher parts of judicature, in either of its lines, are not 
in the king. The king of France is not the fountain of 
justice. The judges, neither tin; original nor the appellate, 
are of his nomination. He mnthor pro]X)S(‘s tlie candidates, 
10 nor has a negative on the; clioice. He is not even the 
jmblic pT'osccutor. He serves only as a notary to authenti- 
cate tin' (‘hoie«! m;ulc of tlie judge's in tlie several districts. 
By liis odicters he is to exc'cute their senttmee. When we 
look into the ti’iu^ nature' of his authority, he a])peai‘s to be 
nothing more than a ehi(^f of 1 mini )ail ills, serjoants at inaco, 
catchpoles, jail('rs, and hangmen. It is impossilde to place 
any thing called royalty in a more dt'grading point of view. 
A thonsand times better it had been for the dignity of this 
unhappy prince, that lu' had nothing at all to do with the 
20 administration of justice, (h'pvived as In* is of all that is 
venerable, and all that is consolatory in that function, with- 
out power of originating any ])roccss ; without a power of 
suspension, mitigation, or jiardon. Every thing in jiistice 
tliat is vile and o<lionH is thrown u])on him. It was not for 
nothing that the assembly has lu'eii at sii(*h pains to remove 
tlie stigma, from certain offices, when tin*} were resolved to 
place the person who lately liad heeii their king in a situa- 
tion but one degree above tlu* executioner, ami in an office 
nearly of the same (pialitv. It is not in natui’e, that situated 
30 as the king of the French now is, he can res})ect himself, or 
can be respected by otbei’s. 

View this m'W ex<*entivo offie('r on the side of his political 
ra])aeity, as he acts under the orders of the national as- 
sembly. To execute laws is a royal office ; to execute 
orders is not to be a king. However, a ])olitical executive 
magistral)', though merely such, is a great trust. It is a 
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trust indeed that has much depending upon its faithful and 
diligent performance, both in the ])erson presiding in it and 
in all his •subordinates. Means of performing this duty 
ouglit to be given by regulation ; and dis})ositions towards 
it ought to be infused by tlm circumstances attendant «)n the 
trust. Jt ought to be environed with dignity, authority, and 
consideration, and it ought to lead to glory. The ollu^'^of 
execution is an oflice of exertion. It is not from impoteuL't}^ 
we are to expect tlie tasks of power. What sort of person 
is a king to command executory service, who has no means 10 
whatsoever to reward it ? Not in a permanent ollice ; not 
in a grant of land ; no, not in a pension of fifty ])ounds a 
year; not in tin* vainest and most trivial title. Jn France 
the king is no more the fountain of homau* than he is the 
fountain of justice. All rewards, all distinctions are in other 
hiuids. Those who serve tlie king can be actuated by no 
natural motive but fear; by a fear of every thing except 
their master. Tfis fum-tions of intcuna! coercion are as 
odious, as thos(i which he exercist's in tlie d(‘]>artment of 
justice. If relief is to be given to any niunicijiality, the 20 
a.ssembly gives it. ff troojisare to be .sent to reduce them 
to obedience to the assembly, the king is to execute the 
order ; and upon eviuy occasion he is to !»* spattered over 
with the blood of his ]n.H»])le. He has no negative ; yet his 
name and authority is used to enforce eveiy harsh decree. 
Nay, he inii.st concur in tin; butchmy of those who .shall 
attempt to free him from his impri.sonment, or shew the 
slightest attachment to his per.son oi* t<» his ancient authority. 

Executive inagi.straey ought to be (loiistituted in such a 
manner, that those who compose it should be disposed to 30 
love and to venerate those whom they are bound to obey. 

A purj)o.sed neglecl-, or, what is worse, a literal but perverse 
and malignant obedi(!nc(‘, mu.st be the ruin of the wisest 
counsels. In vain will the law attempt to anticijiate or to 
follow such .studied neglects ami fraudulent attentions. To 
make men act zealou.sly is not in tlie competence of law. 

p * ’ 
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Kings, even such as are truly kings, may and ought to bear 
the freedom of subjects that are obnoxious to them. They 
may too, without derogating from themselves, bear even the 
authority of such persons if it jmmiotes their service. Louis 
the XIITth mortally hated the eurdinal do Richlieu ; but his 
su))povt of that minister against his rivals was the source of 
all the glory of his reign, and the solid foundation of his 
throne itself. Louis the XTVth, when come to the throne, 
''^did not love the cardinal Mazarin ; hut for his interests he 
10 preserved him in power. When old, he detested Louvois ; 
but for years, whilst he faithfully served his greatness, he 
endured his person. When (Icorgc the T Id took Mr. Pitt, 
who certaiidy was not agreeable to him, into his councils, he 
did nothing whi(;h could humble a wise sovereign. But 
these ministers, who were chosen by ahaii-s, not by affec- 
tions, acted in the name of, and in trust for, kings ; and not 
as their avowed, constitutional, and ostensible masters. 
I think it imj)ossible that any king, when he has recovered 
his first terrors, can cordially infuse vivacity and vigour into 
20 measures whicdi he knows to be dictated by those who he 
must be jicrsuadial arc in the highest degree ill affected to 
his ])erson. Will any ministers, who serve such a king (or 
whatever he may be called) with but a decent appearance of 
res])ect, ctirdially obey the orders of those whom but the 
other (hay in his name tln^y had committed to the Bastile ? 
will they obc'y the orders of those whom, whilst they were 
exercising despotic justicre upon them, they conceived they 
were treating with lenity ; and for whom, in a prison, they 
thought tluyy had provided an avsylum ? If you expect such 
30 obedience, amongst your other innovations and regenera- 
tions, you ought to make a revolution in nature, and provide 
a new cemstitution for the human mind. Otherwise, your 
supreme government cannot harmonize with its executory 
system. There are cases in Avhich we cannot take up with 
names and abstractions. You may call half a dozen leading 
individuals, w'bom we have reason to fear and hate, the 
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nation. It makes no other difference, than to make ns fear 
and hate them the more. If it liad been thought justifiable 
and expedient to make such a revolution by such means, and 
through such persons, as you have made yours, it would have 
been more wise to have com})leted the business of the fifth 
and sixth of October. The new executive officer would then 
owe his situation to those who are his creators as well as his 
masters ; and he might be bound in interest, in the society 
of crime, and (if in crimes there could be virtues) in grati- 
tude, to serve those who liad promoted him to a phuie of 10 
great lucre and great sensual indulgence. ; and of something 
more : For more he must have received from those who cer- 
tainly would not have limited an aggrandized creature, as 
they have done a submitting antagonist. 

A king circnm stall (ted as the present, if he is totally 
stupified by his misfortunes, so as to think it not the - 
necessity, but the premium and privilege of life, to eat and 
sleep, without any regard to glory, never can be fit for the 
office. If he feels as men commonly feel, he must be sensible, 
that an office so circumstanced is one in which he can obtain 20 
no fame or reputation. He has no generous interest that can 
excite him to ac’.tion. At best, his conduct will be passive 
and defensive. To inferior people such an office might be 
matter of honour. But to be raised to it, and to descend to 
it, are different things, and suggest diflerent sentiments. 
Does he rcalh/ name the ministers? d'hey will have a 
sympathy with him. Are they forced upon him ? The 
whole business between them and the nominal king will be 
mutual counteraction. In all other countries, the office of 
ministers of state is of the highest dignity. In France it is 30 
full of peril and incapable of ghiry. Rivals however they 
will have in their nothingne.ss, whilst shallow andiition 
exists in the world, or the de.sire of a mis(.*rable salary is an 
incentive to short-sighted avarice. Those competitors of the 
ministers are enabled by your constitution to attack them in 
their vital parts, whilst they have not the means of repelling 
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their cliar^^es iu any other than the degrading character of 
culprits. The iiiinistcrs of state in France are the only 
persons in that country who are incapable of a square in the 
national councils. What ministers ! What councils ! What 
a nation ! — P>ut tliey are responsible. It is a poor service 
that is to be had from lesponsibility. The elevation of 
mind, to be derived from fear, will never make a nation 
glorious. Responsibility j)revents (primes. It makes all 
attempts against the laws dangcrou.s. Hut for a principle of 
10 active and zealous .service, none but i<liots could think of it. 
Is the conduct of a war to be trusted to a man who may 
.abhor its principle ; who, in every step he may take to 
render it successful, confii'nis the power of those by whom he 
is oppressed ? Will foreign states seriously treat with him 
Avho has no prerog.itive of peace or w.ar ; no, not so much as 
in a single vote by himself or his ministers, or by .any one 
whom he c<an j)ossibly inlluonce ? A state of contempt is not 
a state foi* a prince : better get rid of him at once. 

T know it will be said, that these liumours in the court and 
20 executive governnnmt will continue only through this genera- 
tion ; .and that the king has been brought to declare the 
dauphin shall be educ.ab'd in a conformity to his situation. 
If h(5 is irnule to conform to his situation, he will liave no 
educjitiori at all. His training must be worse even than 
th.at of an arbitrary monarch. If he reads, whether lie 
reads or not, some good or evil genius will tell him his 
ancestors were kings, d’henceforwanl his object must be to 
assert himself, .and to avenge Ids paiviits. This you will s<ay 
is not his duty. Th.at may be ; but it is Nature ; and whilst 
30 you ])i(pie Nature against you, you do unwisely to trust to 
Duty. In this futile scheme of ])olity, the state nurses in its 
bosom, for the present, a source of weakness, perplexity, 
counteraction, inelliciency, .and decay ; .and it jirepares the 
means of its final ruin. In sliort, 1 see nothing in the exe- 
cutive force (I cannot call it authority) that has even an 
appearance of vigour, or that has the smallest degree of just 
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correspondence or symmetry, or amicable relation, with the 
su])reme power, eitlier as it now exists, or as it is planned 
for the future government. 

You have settled, by an eeonoiiiy as p»Tverteil as the 
policy, two* establishments of government ; one real, one 
fictitious. J^oth maintain(‘d at a vast expensci ; but th(‘ 
fictitious at, I think, the grt'atest, {scali a machine as the 
latter is not worth the grease of its wheels. The ex})ense is 
exorbitant ; and neither the shew nor the use tb'serv(‘ the 
tenth part of the elnirge. Oh ! but I don’t do justice to the K) 
talents of the legislator-s. T don’t allow, as 1 ought to do, for 
necessity. Their s(*heme of executive force was not their 
choice. This pageant must be kept, ’rin* |)eople would not 
consent to [)art with it. Right ; I umlerstaiul you. You 
do, in spite of your grand theories, to whi<‘h you would have 
heaven and eai th to beml, you do know how to conform 
yourselves to the nature and eircumstam-es of things, Ihit 
when you were obliged to confoi’in thus far to ciicinnstances, 
you ought to liavi; carrii'd your submission farther, and to 
have made wliat you were obliged to take, a ])ro})(w insti u- 20 
ment, and useful to its end. That was in your power. For 
instance, among ma,ny others, it was in youi- power to h'ave 
to your king the l ight of peace and wai’. W'hat, ! to leave 
to the exticutive magistral! the most dangerous of all pre- 
rogatives ? 1 know none more dangerous; nor any one 

more necessary to be so trusted. I <lo not say that this pre- 
rogative ought to be trusle<l to your king, unless he enjoyed 
other auxiliary trusts along Avith it, which he does not now 
hold. Hut, if lie did possess them, haz;irdous as they ai’e 
undoubtedly, advantages woukl ari.se from such a constitu- 30 
tion, more than compensating the risk, ’i'here is no other 
way of keeping the several potentates of taii'ope from 
intriguing distinctly and juusonally with the nuunbers of 
your assembly, from intermeddling in all your concerns, and 
fomenting, in the heart of your country, the most pernicious 
* In reality three, to reckon the provincial repuiilicau Lstubliishmeuta. 
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of all factioDs ; factions in the interest aiid under the direc- 
tion of forei<fu j)owers. From that worst of evils, thank 
God, we are still free. Your skill, if you had any, would he 
well employed to find out indirect correctives and controls 
upon this perilous trust. If you did not like those which in 
England we have chosen, your leaders might have exerted 
their ahilities in contriving better. Tf it were necessary to 
exemplify the oousequences of such an executive government 
as yours, In the management of great allairs, 1 should refer 
10 you to the lat<! rc'ports of M. de Montmorin to the national 
assembly, and all the other proceedings relative to the 
dilferences between Great Britain and Spain. It would be 
treating your understanding with disresj)ect to point them 
out to you. 

I hear that the ])ersons wdio are calle<l ministers have 
signified an intention of resigning their places. T am rather 
astonished that they have not resigned long since. For the 
universe T would not have stood in the situation in which 
they have been for this last twelvemonth. They wished well, 
20 I take it for granted, to the Ilevolution. Let this fact be as 
it may, they could not, placed as they weie upon an emi- 
nence, though an eminence of humiliation, hut be the first to 
see colhH'tively, and to feel each in his own depai’tment, the 
evils which have been produced by that revolution. In every 
step which they took, or forl)on‘ to lake, they must have felt 
the degraded situation of their country, and their utter in- 
capacity of serving it. They are in a s])eciesof .subordinate 
servitude, in whudi no men before them were ever seen. 
Without conlidenct; from their sovereign, on whom they 
30 were forced, or from the assembly who forced them upon 
him, all tlie noble functions of their office an* executed by 
committees of the a.ssembly, without any regard whatsoever 
to their personal, or their official authority, d'hey are to 
execute without power ; they are to be responsible, without 
discretion ; they are to deliberate, without choice. In their 
puzzled situation, under two sovereigns, over neither of 
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whom they have any influence, they must act in such a 
manner as (in effect, whatever they may intend) sometimes . 
to betray ^he one, sometimes the other, and always to betray 
themselves. Such lias been their situation ; such must be 
the situation of those wlio succeed tliem. J liave much 
respect, and many jifood wishes, hir iMr. Nccker. I am 
obliged to him for attentions. T thought when his enemies 
had driven him from Versailles, that his exile was a subject 
of most serious congratulation- mnJtw n.rhv.s et piiblica 
vota viceruvt : 10 

[ When lo ! a thoimmd snpplumf altan 
A nd 'pvhlic. voiat ohtaiu him from tho 
He is now sitting on the ruins of the iinan(;es, and of the 
monarchy of France. 

A great deal more might lie observed on the strange con- 
stitution ic.die ex(!cutory j)art of the new government ; but 
fatigue must give bounds to the discussion of subjects, which 
in themselves have hardly any limits. 

As little genius and talent am T able to perceive in the 
plan of judicature formed by the national assembly. Accord- 20 
ing to their invariable course, the framers of your constitu- 
tion have begun with the utter abolition of the ])arliamonts. 
'Jhese vonerabh; bodi«‘H, like the rt‘.st of the old govei nment, 
stood in need of reform, even though there shoidd be no 
change made in the monarchy. Tliey recpiired several more 
alterations to adapt them to the system of a free constitution. 
But they^ had ])articulnrs in their constitution, and those not 
a few, which deserved apjirobation from the wise. They 
possessed one fundaimuital excellence ; they wei’O indej)end- 
ent. The most doubtful circumstance attendant on tlieir 30 
office, that of its being vendible, eonti'ibuted however to this 
independency of character. Thev held ftir life. Indeed 
they may be said to have held by inheritance. Appointed 
by the monarch, they were consideretl as nearly out of his 
power. The most determined exertiou.s of that authority 
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against them only shewed their radical independence. They 
composed permanent l)odie.s politic, constituted to resist arbi- 
trary innovation ; and from that corjiorate constit,ution, and 
fi'om most of tlieir forms, they wei’e well calculated to atlbixl 
both certainty and stability to the laws. They had been a 
safe asylum to secure tljcse laws in all tlie revolutions of 
humour and ojiinion. Tliey had saved that sacred deposit 
of the country during the reigns of arbitrary princes, and the 
struggles of aibitrary factions. They k(‘j)t alive* tlie memory 
10 and record of the constitution. They wen* the great security 
to private pro))eity ; whi(;h might be said (when ])ersonal 
liberty had no existenc(‘) to be, in fact, as well guarded in 
France as in any <ither country. Whatev(‘r is sujuome in a 
state, ought to have, as much as possible, its judicial autho- 
rity so constituted as not only to <le)M'u<l u])on it, but in some 
sort to balance it. It ought to giv<* a .s(,*eurity ' r its justice 
against its pow(‘r. It ought to make its judicatiue, as it 
were, .something exterior to tin* state. 

These parliaments lunl furnished, not the best et*rtainly, 
20 but some considerable coi rcclive to the excesses and vices of 
the monareliy. Such an independent judicature was ten 
times mon* neec'ssary when a demo(‘raey lie<*anu‘ tlui abso- 
lute puwei’ of tln^ country. In that constitution, elective, 
tem})oraiy, Itu-al judges, sinh as you have coiitrivcd, exer- 
cising their dc])endcnt functions iji a jiarrow society, must 
1)0 tlie worst of all tribunals. In them it will be vain to 
look for any ap[>carance of justice towards strangers, towards 
the obnoxious rich, towards the minority of routed parties, 
towards all those who in the election have su))])orted unsuc- 
30 cessful candidates, ft will be impossible t(} keej) tlie new 
tribunals clear of the worst sjurit of faction. All eoiitrivaiices 
by ballot, we know experimentally, to be vain and childi.sh 
to prevent a di.seovery of inclinations. \Vlu*ro they may the 
best answer the purposes of coueealment, they answer to 
produce su.spicion, and tliis is a still moi’e mi.schievous cause 
of ])ar^' • 
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If tlie parliaments had been preserved, instead of being 
<lissolved at so ruinous a charge to the nation, tlioy luiglit 
have served in tliis new coiniiionwealth, perhajts not ])ro- 
eiselv the same (I do not mean an exact parallel) hut lu'ar 
the same purposes as the court and senate of Areopagus did 
in Athens ; that is, as one of the balances and eorreedives to 
the evils of a light and unjust democracy. Every one knows, 
that this tribunal was the great stay of that static ; every one 
know’s with what care it was upheld, and with wliat a reli- 
gious awe it was consecrated. 'I'ln* ])arliami‘nts were not 10 
wholly free from faction, I admit ; but this t!vil was exterior 
and accidental, and lujt so much the vice of their constitu- 
tion itself, as it must be in your new contrivance of s(‘xennial 
elective judicatories. Several English comnu'nd the aboli- 
tion of the old tribunals, as sup])osing that tlnw determined 
every thing by bribery and eoiTUptiou. Ilutthey hav«' stood 
the test of monarchic and republican scrutiny, dhe court 
was well di.s})osed to prove eorru])tion on tho.s«‘ bodies when 
they Wdire dissolved in 1771. 'Phose who havt; again dissolved 
them wmild have <lone the same if they could ; but. IxAh Uo 
inquisitions having failed, I conclude, that gioss pt'cuniary 
corruption must have been rather lare amongst tlnnn. 

It would have b(‘en ])rudenl, .along with t hi' parlianumts, 
to preserve their ancient powei- of registering, and of remon- 
strating at least, u}ion all the decrees of the nation.al .issembly, 
as they did uj)on those which passed in the time of the 
monarchy. It would be a means of .sipiai'ing the occasional 
decrees of a democracy to some jn-inciples of general juris- 
prudence. The vice of the .ancient democracii's, .and one 
cause of their ruin, was, that they ruled, as you do, by 30 
occasional decrees, /isephismfftu. This practice soon broke 
in upon the tenour and consistency of the laws ; it abated 
the respect of the ]jeople towards them ; and totally de- 
stroyed them in the end. 

Your vesting the ])ower of remonstrance, which, in the 
time of the monarchy, existed in the parliament of I’aris, in 
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your principal executive officer, whom, in spite of common 
sense, you persevere in calling king, is the height of ab- 
surdity. You ought never to sutler remonstrance from him 
who is to execute. This is to understand neither council 
nor execution ; neither authority nor obedience. The person 
wlioni you call king, ought not to have this power, or he 
ought to have more. 

Your prt'sent arrangement is strictly judicial. Instead of 
imitating your monar<hy, and seating your judges on a 
10 beiKth of independence, your object is to reduce them to the 
most blind obedience. As you have changed all things, you 
have invented new principles of order. Yon first a})poirit 
judges, who, I sup])ose, are to determine according to law, 
and then yon let them know, that, at some time or other, 
you intend to give tlnmi soiikj law by which they are to 
determine. Any studicis which they have made (if any they 
have matle) are to be useless to tbem. But to su])j)ly these 
studies, they are to be sworn to obey all the rules, orders, 
and instructions, which from tinui to time they are to receive 
,20 from the Jiational assembly. These if they submit to, they 
leave no ground of law to the subject. They become com- 
plete, and most dangerous instruments in the bands of the 
governing j^ower, which, in the midst of a eausci, or on the 
prospect of it, may wholly change the rule of decision. If 
these orth'rs of the National Assembly eonu! to be contrary 
to the will of llu‘ peojde who l<»eally choose those judges, 
such confusion must happen as is terrible to think of. For 
the judges owe their place to llie local authority ; and the 
commands tliey are .sworn to obey come from those who 
30 have no shai e in their appointment. In the mean time they 
have the example of the court of Chatvlot to encourage and 
guide them in the exercise of their functions. That court is 
to try criminals sent to it by the National Assembly, or 
brought before it by other courses of delation. They sit 
under a guard, to save tludr own lives. They know not by 
what law they judj;e, nor under what authority they act, nor 
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by what tenure they hold. It is thought that they are 
sometimes obliged to condemn at peril of thoir lives. This 
is not perHaps certain, nor can it be asooitained ; but when 
they acquit, we know, they have seen the persons whom they 
discharge, with perfect impunity to the actors, hanged at the 
door of their court. 

The assembly indeed promises that they will form a body 
of law, which shall be .short, simple, clear, and so forth. 
That is, by tlieii' short laws, they will leave much to the 
discretion of the judge ; whilst they have t'Xploded the 10 
authority of all the learning which could make judicial dis- 
cretion (a thing })erilous at best) <lcserviiig the a))pellation 
of a sound discretion. 

It is curious to observe, that the administrative bodies are 
carefully exempted from the jurisdiction of these new 
tribunals. That is, those persons a.i’(‘ exenipUsi from the 
|jowor of the laws, who ought to be the most entirely sub- 
mitted to them.' Those who execute* public }>ecuniary trusts, 
ouglit of all nu'u to be the most strictly held to their duty. 
One would have thought, that it must have been among 20 
your earlie.st cares, if you did not mean that those adminis- 
trative bodies should be; real sovereign independent states, to 
form an awful tribunal, like your late [)arliaments, or like 
our king’s-bencli, where all cor[)orate ollicers might obtain 
protection in the legal exercise of their functions, and would 
find coercion if they trespassed against their legal duty. 
Eut the cause of the exem})tit)n is plaiii. The.se administra- 
tive bodies are the great instruments of the present leadens 
in their progress through democracy to oligarchy. 'I'licy 
must therefore be put above the law. ft will be said, that 30 
the legal tribunals whicdi you have made are indit to coerce 
them. They are undoubtedly. Tliey are unfit for any 
rational pur|)ose. It will be said too, tliat the adiniiii.strative 
bodies will be accountable to the general assembly. This, 1 
fear, is talking without much consideration of thiT nature of * 
that assembly, or of these corporations^ However, to be 
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to the pleasure of tliat assembly, is not to be subject 
to law, either f(ji‘ ))roteelion or for constraint. 

1'his (istMhlisiimeiit of jiul^^es as yet wants sofnething to 
its eoiMph'tiob. It is to be crowned by a new tribunal. 
This is to be a gjand state judi<*ature ; and it is to judge of 
ci’inic's coniiuitled against the nation, that is, against the 
power of the asseiidily. It .seems as if they had something 
in their view of the nature of tin; high court of justice 
CM’ceted in England during the time of the great usurpation. 
lO As they have not yet lrnish(‘<l this part of the scheme, it is 
impossible to form a direct judgment upon it. However, if 
great ear<‘ is not taken to form it in a spirit very ditferent 
from that which has guided them in their ja’oceedings 
relative to state olleiiee.s, this tribunal, subservient to their 
iiujuisition, Me iuiminiltrr of will e.xtinguish the last 

spai'ks of libei t V in Eiunce, and sidtle the most dreadful and 
arbitrary tAraimy ever known in any nation. If they wish 
to give to this tribunal any appearance of liberty and justice, 
they must not evoke from, or send to it, tlu causes relative 
20 to their own membm-s, at tlu'ii- ple.isure. Tlnw must also 
remove the seat of that tribunal out (d the rejmblicof Earis.* 

Has mort' wisdom been displayed iii the constitution of 
your ai'iny than what is di.sooverable in your plan of judiea- 
ture? ddu' able airangcuuent of this j)art is the more 
diilicull, and laapiires the gn-a ter skill and attmition, not only 
as a great concern in itself, but as it is tin* third cementing 
])rinciph‘ in the new body of rcjmblics, which you call the 
Erench nation. Truly it is not ea.sy to divine what that 
army may beconu' at last. You have voted a very large one, 
30 and on goi,d appointments, at least fully equal to your 
apparent means of ]>ayment. Hut what is the ])rinciple of 
its discipline '' or wluun is it to obey ? You have got the 
wolf by the eai's, and I_ wish you joy of the happy position 

For fmther oluoitlations ujion the subject of all these judicatures, 
and of the cuuunitteu of research, see ]M. de t'aloiuie’s work, 
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in which yon have chosen to place yourselves, and in which 
you are well circumstanced for a free deliberation, relatively 
to that arrfly, or to any tliint^ else. 

The minister and secretary of state for the war depart- 
ment, is M. de la TVtur du Tin. This iLijimtleman, like his 
colleagues in administration, is a most zealous asseitor of 
the revolution, and a sanguine admirer of the ne^v constitu- 
tion, which originated in that event, llis statement of facts, 
relative to the military of Eraiur, is important, not only from 
his otlicial and j)ersonal authority, but because it dis])layM 10 
very clearly the actual condition of the army in Ei’anci', and 
because it throws light on th(‘ principles upon which the 
assembly ju’oceeds in the administration of this (“ritical 
object. Tt may enable us to form some judgment how far 
it may be cx])edieiit in this country to imitate the martial 
policy of France. 

M. de la Tour du Pin, on the -Ith of last June, comes to 
give an account of the state of his department, as it exists 
under the auspit*es of tlu; national assembly. No man 
knows it so W(‘ll ; no man can express it better. Addressing 20 
himself to the National As.sembly, he says,' ‘ Jfis Majesty has 
this da jj sent me to apprize you of the multiplii*d disorders 
of which err?;?/ In' receives the most dislre.ssing intelli- 
gence. Tin* army (le corj)s militaire) threatims to fall into 
the most turbulent anarchy. Entire reginumts have dared 
to violate at one<- the respect dm; to the laws, tf» the Iving, 
to the order established by your decrees, and to the oaths 
which they have taken with the most awful .solemnity, fhm- 
])elled by my duty to give you information (tf these (‘xct'.sscs, 
my heart bleeds when I con.sider who they are that have 30 
committed them. Tlui.se, against whom it is not in my 
power to withhold the most grievous com})laints, are a ))ai’t 
of that very soldiery which to this day havi; been .so full of 
honour and loyalty, and with whom, for fifty years, I have 
lived the comrade and the friend. 

‘ What incomprehensible spirit of delirium and delusion 
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has all at once led them astray? Whilst you are indefatigable 
in cHtablisliing uniformity in the empire, and moulding the 
whole into one coherent and. consistent body; •whilst the 
French are taught by you, at once the rcvspect which the 
laws owe to the rights of man, and that which the citizens 
owe to the laM's, the administration of the army presents 
nothing but disturbance and confusion. I see in more than 
one corps the bonds of <liscipline relaxed or broken ; the 
most unheard-of [)retensions avowed directly and without 

10 any disguise ; the ordinances without force ; the chiefs with- 
out authority ; the military chest and the colours carried 
off; the authority of the King hims(‘lf teneatis] [dcrnot 

lawjh'] proudly deli(‘d ; the olhcers despised, degraded, 
threatened, drivmi away, and some of them pi isoners in the 
midst of their corps, «lragging on a precarious life in the 
bosom of disgust and humiliation. To till up the measure of 
all those horrors, the commamlants (»f places have ha<l their 
throats cut, under the eyes, ami almost in the arms, of their 
own soldiers. 

20 ‘'Phesc' evils are great ; but they are not tlie worst conse- 
quences which lU'iy be produced by such military insurrec- 
tions. Sooner or later they may menace the nation itself. 
The nature of thiiuje requires, that the army should never act 
but as an instrument. The moment that, erecting itself into 
a deliberate body, it .shall act according to its own resolu- 
tions, the government, he, it u'hat it may, will immediately de- 
generate into a military democraey ; a species of political 
monster, which has always ended by devouring those who 
have ])rodu< ed it. 

30 ‘After all this, who must not be alarmed at the irregular 
consultations, and turbulent committees, formed in some 
regiments by the common soldieis and non-commissioned 
othcers, without the knowledge, or even in contempt of the 
authority of tlu'ir su))erior.s ; although the presence and con- 
currence of those superior could give no authority to such 
monstrous democratic assemblies [eomiees].’ 
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It is not necessary to add much to this finished picture : 
finished as far as its canvas admits ; but, as I apprehend, 
not taking^in tlio whole of the nature and complexity of the 
disorders of this military democi’aev, which, the minister at 
war truly and wisely observes, wherever it exists, must be 
the true constitution of the state, by wliatever foiinal ap- 
pellation it may pass. For, though he informs the, assemldy, 
that the more consi<lerable part of the army have not cast 
oft‘ their obedience, hut are still attached to tlieir duty, yet 
those travellers who have seen the corps wliosi' conduct is 10 
the best, rather obsei’ve in them the absence of mutiny than 
the existence of disci j)line. 

I cannot help pausing here for a moment, to rellect upon 
the expressions of surprise wliich this Minister has led fall, 
relative to the excesses he relat(‘s. To liim the departure 
of the troo|)s from their ancient princi])les of loyalty and 
honour seems quite inconceivable. Surely those to whom 
he addresses himself know the causes of it but too well. 
They know the doctrines which they have ]>reachcd, the 
decrees which they have paHHe<l, tln^ practicuis which they 20 
have countenanced. The soldiers remember the 6'th of Oc- 
tober. They recollect the French guards. They have not 
forgot the taking of the Xing’s castles in Paris, and at Mar- 
seilles. That the governors in l)otli places were murdered 
with impunity is a fact that has not passed out of their 
minds. They do not abandon the })rinciples, laid down so 
ostentatiously and laboriou.sly, of the equality of men. They 
cannot shut their eyes to the degradation (d the whole no- 
blesse of France ; and the suppression of the ^a■ry idea of a 
gentleman. The total abolition of title.s and distinctions is 30 
not lost upon them. But Mr. du Pin is astonished at their . 
disloyalty, when the doctors of the assembly have tnught 
them at the same time the respect due t*) laws, ft is easy 
to judge which of the two .sorts of lessons men with arms 
in their hands are likely to learn. As to the authority of 
the King, we may collect from the minister himself (if any 
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arffurnent. on tliat head were not (jiiite superfluous) that it is 
not of inoH! consideration with tliese troops, than it is with 
every hotly else. ‘The King,’ says he, ‘ has over and over 
again ixipeated his orders to put a stop to these excesses; 
hut, in so terri])l(‘ a crisis, your [the assembly’s] concurrence 
is hecome imlispensahly necessary to jmwent the evils wliich 
menace tlie state. You unite t<i the force of the legislative 
})ow(‘r, that of opinion still moi’c important.’ To be sure the 
army can h.ive lU) ttpinion of the ])uwer or authorit}' of the 
Id king. IVrhaps tln^ soldier has by this tinu' learned, that the 
asstunbly itself dot's not enjoy a much greater degree of 
libeity than that royal figure. 

It is now to he st'en what has heen proposed in this 
exigency, one of the greatest that can hap])en in a state. 
The Minister I'ctpiests the as.semhly to array itself in all its 
terroi's, and to call forth all its majesty. He desires that the 
grav(! and severe principles announced hy them may give 
vigour to the King’s proclamation. After this wo should 
have looked for coin ts civil and martial ; breaking of some 
20 corps, dccimaling others, and all Ihi' terrible means wliich 
necessity Inis employed in such eases to arrest the ])rogress 
of the most tcnihle of all evils: ])articularly, one might ex- 
pect, that a serious iiKpiirv w<mld lx* made into the murdi'r 
of commandants in the view of their soldiers. Not one 
word of all this, or of any thing like it. After they had 
been told that the soldii'ry trainph'd upon the decrees of the 
asseml)ly promulgated by the King, the as.sembly pass new 
decrees; and they author'se the King to make new pro- 
clamations, .\fter the Secretary at War had stated that the 
30 regiments had j>aid no n'gard to oaths /tretes avec (a plus ini- 
posantu sohonniti’- \adnunistumJ uith the most imposing 
solemnity]- \hv\ ]>ropose — what ? More oaths. They re- 
new decrees and ]>roclamations as they experience their 
insutlieiency, and tliey multiply oaths in proportion as they 
weaken, in the minds of men, the sanctions of religion. I 
hope that handy abridgments of the excellent sermons of 
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Voltaire, d’Alembert, Diderot, and Ilelvetiiis, on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, on a particular superintending Providence, 
and on a future State of Rewards and Punishments, are 
sent down to the soldiers along with their civic oaths. Of 
this I have no doubt ; as I understand, that a certain de- 
scription of reading makes no inconsid(*i-abh‘ part of their 
military exercises, and that they are fidl as well su})plied with 
the ammunition of jmmphlets as of cartridges. 

To prevent tJie mischiefs arising from conspiracies, irre- 
gular consultations, seditious committees, and monstrous 10 
democratic assemblies [‘comitia,’ ‘cornices’] of the soldiers, 
and all the disorders arising from i<llt‘ne.ss, luxury, dissipa- 
tion, and insubordination, I believe the most astonishing 
means have been used, that ever occurred to men, even in 
all the inventions of this [U'olifu; age. Ft is no less than 
this : — The King has ])romulgated in circular letters to all 
the regimeids his direct authority and encouragement, that 
the several corps should join tlnunselves with the chd)s and 
confederations in the several municipalities, and mix ^ith 
them in their feasts and civic entertainments ! This jolly dis- 20 
cipliiie, it seema, is to .soften the ferocity of their mimls ; to 
reconcile them to their bottle companions of other de.scrip- 
tions ; and to merge particular conspiracii's in more gi'iieral 
associations*. That this remedy would be phrasing to the 
.soldiers, as they are described by Mr. de la Tour du Pin, I 
can readily believe : and that, however mutinous otherwise, 

* Coinine .sa Majestu y a reconnu, non une Hystciiie dassociatious imr- 
ticulicres, mais unc r^inuon de volontes de tons lo.s Francois ])Oiir la 
libertd et la prospcrito comimuieH, ainsi ])oiir le iiiaiiiticn <io I’ordro 
publupie ; il a pen, sc (ju'il convenoit <|ue cha<pio regiment juit part a 
CCS fetes civiqnos pour multiplier le.s rapi)ort.M, et n sorrc'r Ioh lien.s 
d’union entre les citoyens et Ics troupo.s. (As Ids rnaje.sty }ia.s recog- 
nized in them not a system of particular as.sociations, but !i union of the 
wills of all Frenchmen in favour of general liberty and i»rospcrity, a.s 
well aa for the maintenance of public order, he lias thought it fitting 
that every regiment should take part in the.se civic feativala, so a.s to 
multiply the connexions and tighten the bonds of union between the 
citizens and the troops.] Lest I should not he credited, I insert 
the words, authorising the troops to feast with the poimlar con- 
federacies. 

Q 
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tliry will (lutifnlly siiinnit tlicniselves to these royn] prodama- 
tions. l)ut I sliould (jiiestiori wliotherall this civic swearhi^r^ 
cluhhiii/', and f(‘a.stinf(, would dispose tli(!iii injure than at 
pniseiit they aie disposed, to an oheilience to their oflieers ; 
or teach them belter to submit to tlie austere rules of military 
discipline. It will make them admirable citizens aft(U’ the 
French mode, but not (piite so f, 0 )od soldiers after any inode. 
A doubt milfht W(dl arise, wlud.her the conversations at these 
^ 0 ) 0(1 table.s, would lit them a <^n*at deal the better for the 
10 chaiacter of mere nistrumefifs, which Ihis veteran olhcer and 
statesman justly ob.servc.s, the nature of things always rc- 
(piires an army to be. 

Concerning the likelihood of this imju’ovement in disci- 
pline, by the frc'e convei.sation of the .sohliers with the muni- 
cij)al festive .soci(‘ties, which is thus ollicially encouraged by 
royal authority and sanction, we may judge by the state of 
the municijtalities themselves, furnished b) ns by the war 
mini.ster in this very speech. He conceives good hopes of 
tlu! success of his endeavours towards restoring (»rder for (he 
20 present from the good dis})osition of certain rc'giments ; but he 
finds somi'thing < londy with n*gard to the fnt'-.iv. As to pre- 
venting the retnin of confusion ‘for thi.s, the admini.stration 
(says he) cannot be answerable to you, as long as they s(‘e 
the municipalities arrogate to themselves an authority over 
the troop.s, which your institutions have reserved wholly to 
the monai-ch. You have tixi'd the limits of the military auth- 
ority and the municipal anthoiity. You have bounded the 
action, which yon have jM'rmitted to the latter over the for- 
mei‘, to the right of rejpiisition ; but never did the letter or 
30 the spirit of your decnars anthorisi* the commons in these 
muniei})alities to break the ollicers, to tiy them, to give 
orders to the soldiers, to drive them from the ])osts com- 
mitted to, their guard, to stop them in their marches ordered 
by the king, or, in a word, to enslave the troops to the 
caju'iee of each of the cities or even market towns through 
which they are to j)ass.' 
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Such is tlie character and disposition of the ninnicipal 
society wliich is to reclaim tlie soldiery, to bring thmii back 
to the trim principles of military sulun-dination, and to render 
them machines in the hands of the .supreme power of the 
country ! Such are the distmnpers of the French troops ! 
Such is their cure ! As the army is, so is the navy, 'Phe 
municipalities siijicrsede the orders of the. assembly, and the 
seamen in their turn sn])er.sedo the ordeis «»f the mnnici})ali- 
tit's. From my heart [ pity the condition of a resp«‘ctable 
servant of the ])ublic, like this war minister, obliged in his 10 
old age to pledge the assembly in their civic cups, and to 
enter with a hoary head into all the fantastic, vagaries of 
these juvenile ]M)liticians. Such sclounes are not like proposi- 
tions coming from a man of fifty years wear and t(‘ar 
amongst mankind. They semn rather such as ought to be 
oxp('cted from those grand compounders in ])olitics, who 
shorten the road to their (h‘grees in the state ; and ha.ve a 
certain inward fanatical assurance and illuminatioji upon all 
subjects ; upon tlu', credit of which one of tlndr doctors has 
thought lit, with great applau.se, and greater success, to 20 
caution the assembly not to atlend to old men, or to any 
persons who valiu'd themselves upon their ( xpei'icnci'. I 
.su])])ose. all the ministius of state must (ju;difv,and take this 
test; wholly abjuiing the errors and her<‘sics of expciicnce 
and observation. Every man has his own relish. Ihit I 
think, if I could not attain to the wdsdom, I would at h^ast 
])reserve .s(»mething of tlu? sfiiF and ))ercnipt(>ry digidty of 
age. These .gentlemen tleal in regeneration ; but at any 
price I should hardly yield my rigid fibres to b(‘ regiuierated 
by them ; nor begin, in my grand climaet«*ric, to squall in ,30 
their mwv accents, or to stammer, in my second ciatlle, the 
elemental .sounds of their barbarous nietaphysic.s.'^' Si. inti 
mihi Jargi<(htiir ut vt in eornin r.iinin nn/ianiy 

valile rerimnn ! [Jf / mitiht hcromr. if child <ftf((i/iy and ertf in 
their cntdlcsy f nhonld certninhi refuse 

* This war minister has since quitted the school and resigned his office. 
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I’lit' imLffility of any part of the puerile and pedantic 
sysleni, which they call a constitution, caniujt be laid open 
without (liscovcTiui^ the utter insuiliciency and JMischief of 
cvciy other ])art with which it comes in contact, or that 
bears any the rt;mot(‘st r(4alion to it. You cannot propose 
a iHunedy for the incompetence of the crown, without dis- 
]>layini^ the (h'bility of t he assembly. You cannot deliberate 
on the confusion of th(‘ army of the state, without disclosini^ 
the worse disorders of the armed municipalities. The inili- 
10 taiy hiys ojhmi tlu^ cavil, :ind the civil bedrays the military 
anan-hy. 1 wish every bexly carefully to ])oruse the eloquent 
sjcec'ch (such it is) of Mons. de la 'Pour dii Pin. He attri- 
bute's thi‘ salvation of tln^ inunicipalities to the ^^ood 
behaviour of some of the troojes. 'Pliesc' troops are to preserve 
the we11-dis| cosed jeart of those municijcalities, whicdi is con- 
fc'ssc'd to b(! the wcsikcst, from the' pillat^e of the worst 
disposed, which is the stronj^o'st. Put the munici])alities 
affect a soven'i^nity, and will ccemmand those troops which 
are lu'ccssary her their protect i<cn. IndiH'd, they must com- 
lM) mand them, or court tluuii. 'I'ht‘ municijcalities, by tin* 
necessity of their situation, and by the rejniblican jxcwers 
they have obtained, must, with relation to the military, be 
the masters, or the .'servants, or the «*onfederates, or (‘ach 
succ<'ssiv('ly ; or tlu'v must make a jumble of all tof^ethor, 
accordincf to circumstances. What ^'overnnient is there to 
coerce the army but the municijcality, or the munieijcality 
but the avm\ / To prc'seia e c<>ncord wlu'i’c' authority is 
extinguislu'd, at the hazanl of all consequences, the assembly 
atti'injits to cure the distenqcers by the distemjeers tliem- 
30 selv('s ; and th(‘y hojee to ])res*'rve themstdves from a jcurely 
military dcnnx racv, by eiviuir it a debauclu'd interest in 
tin' muni( ijcal. 

If the soldiers once come to mix for any tinu' in the muni- 
cijcal clubs, cabals, and confederacies, an elective attraction 
will di'aw them to the h>wi'st and most desj)erate jiart. AVith 
them wilt be their habits, affections, and sympathies. The 
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military co]is})iracies, whirh are to Lo ivniedit’d by civic con- 
federacies ; tlie rebellious iminici)»alities, ubicli ai’c to be 
rendered •obedient by furnishing’ them with lh(‘ means of 
seduciiii^ the veiy armies of the state that are to keej) them 
in order ; all these chimeras of a monsirous and jxirtentous 
j)oIicy, must a,^’gravate the C()nfusious from which lliey hiive 
arisen. There must be blood. Tin; want of e(*mnion judi,^- 
ment nianifeste<l in the construction of all their descriptions 
of forces, and in all their kinds of civil and judicial 
authorities, will make it How. Disonhu-s may he quieted in 10 
one time and in oiu‘ part. They will break «uit in others; 
because the I'vil is radical and intrinsic. All thesi^ schemes 
of niixin<( mutinous soldiers with .seditious citizens, must 
w'caken still mor(‘ and more tin' military connection of 
soldiers with tlu'ii’ ollici'i’s, as well as add military ami 
mutinous audacity to turbulent artificers and peasants. 'I\) 
secure a real army, the otlict'r should Is' Hist and last in the 
eye of the soldier ; lirst and last in his attention, observance, 
and esteem. OHicers it .seems there an; to b<‘, whoso chief 
qualification must be tenqxT and patience, d'hey are to 20 
mana^^e their troops by electioneering'’ arts. 'I'liey must 
bear them.selves as c:indidates not as commanders. l!at as 
by such nn'ans power may be occasionally in their hands, 
the authority by which they are to bo nominated becomes of 
high importance. 

What you niav do finally does not apjiear ; nor is it of 
much moment, whilst the strange and contradictory relation 
between your army and all the jiarts of your nqmblic, as well 
a.s tin* })U/zl('d n‘lation of those parts to each other and to 
the wlnde, remain as they ai-e. You .seem to have givim the 30 
provisional nomination of the otlicer.s, in the first instance, 
to the king, with a reserve of aj)j>robation by the National 
A.ssenibly. Men who have an interest to pursue are ex- 
tremely sagacious in discovering the trin; seat of power. 
They must .soon perceive that tho.sc* who can negative in- 
definitely in reality aj>point. The oificers must therefore 
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look to tlicir in that assembly, as the sole certain 

ro;i(l to promotion. Still, how<!V(;r, by your new constitu- 
tion tilt*}' must be^n'n their solicitation at court. This double 
ne)^f)tiation for inilitaiy rank seems to me a contrivance .as 
well a(la])ted, as if it were studied for no otluu' end, to pro- 
inoUi faction in the assembly itself, relative to this vast 
milibiry ])atrona^e ; and then to poison the cor])s of ollicers 
with factions of a nature still more ilani^erous to the safety 
of government u[)on riny bottom on which it can bo ])laced, 
lU and destructive in the (Uid to the ellicieney of the army 
itself. Those ollicers, who lose the promotions intended for 
them by tin* crown, must beconu; of a faction o]>])osite to 
that of the assembly whi<4i has rejected their claims, and 
must nourish dis(*ontents in the heart of the army against the 
ruling powt'rs. Those ollicers, on the other hand, who, by 
carrying their point through an interest in tin; ass(‘mbly, feel 
thems<*lves to be at best only secomi in the good-will of the 
crown, though first in that of the assmnbly, must slight an 
authority which would not advance, and could not retard 
20 tiicir pi’omoliou. If to avoid these evils you will have no 
other rule for command or ])romotion than seniority, y(»u 
will have an army of bninality ; at the same time it will 
becoini; more iiuh'pendcnt, and more of a military republic. 
Not they but the king is the machine. A king is not to be 
deposed by halves. If he is not every thing in the com- 
mand (»f an army, he is nothing. What is the effect of a 
power placed nominally at tin* head of the army, who to that 
army is no object of gratitude, or of fear? Such a cijdier is 
not fit for the administration of an object of all things the 
30 most delicate, the supreme command of military men. They 
must be constrained (and their inclinations lead them to what 
tlieir nec essities reipiire) by a real vigorou.s, etiective, de- 
cided pei-sonal authority. I'he authority of tin; assembly 
itself siitVers by passing through such a debilitating channel 
a.s they have chosen. The army will not long look to an 
assembly acting through the organ of false shew, and palp- 
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able imposition. Tliey will not seriously yield obedicnee 
to a prisoner. They will either despise a ])ageaiit, or they 
will pity lueaptive king. This relation of your arniv to the 
crown will, if I am not greatly mistaken, become a serious 
dilemma in your ])olitics. 

It is besides to be considered, whetln*r an assembly like 
yours, even suj)posing that it was i?i posse.ssion of aimtlu'r 
sort of organ through which its orders were to [)ass, is tit for 
])romoting the obedience and di.scipline of an army. It is 
known, that armies have hitherto yielded a v»*ry precarious 10 
and uncertain obedience to any senate, or populai’ authority ; 
and they will least (jf all yield it to an assembly which is to 
have only a continuan(‘e of two years. The ollicers must 
totally lose the characteristic di.sj)osition of military men, if 
they see with perfect submission and due admiiation, the 
dominion of i)h‘aders ; especially when they ilml, that they 
have a new court to pay to an endle.ss succe.ssion of those 
pleaders, whose military policy, ami the genius of whose (,*om- 
mand (if tln^y should have any) must la; as uncertain as their 
duration is transiemt. I n tin* weakness of cme kind of author- 20 
ity, and in the fluctuation of all, the oilrceis of an army will 
nunain for some time mutinous and full of fm tioii, until some 
popular general, who under.stands the art. of (.‘onciliating tin* 
soldiery, and who ])os.ses.ses the true spirit of command shall 
draw the eyes of all men upon himself. Arinies will obey him 
on his personal account. Tlu‘re is no other way of securing 
military obedience in this state of thing.s. I>ut the moment 
in which that event shall happen, the person who really com- 
mands the antjy is your master ; the ma.ster (that is little) of 
your king, the master of your as.sembly, the master of your 30 
whole republic. 

ITow came the assembly by their present ))ower ovt,*r the 
army ? Ohietly, to be sure, by debauching the soldiers from 
their oflicer.s. They have begun by a most ten ible operation. 
They have touched the central point, about which the particles 
that compose armies are at repose. They have destroyed the 
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principle of obedience in the great essential critical link be- 
tween tlie otnc(‘r and tlu; soldi(‘r, just where the chain of mili- 
taiy siihoi-dination (Mnninences, ainl oji which tlie whole of that 
system depends. The soldier is told he is a citizen, and has 
the. rights of man and citizen. The right of a man, he is told, 
is to be his own governor, and to be ruled only by those to 
whom he delegaUis that self-government. It is very natural 
he should think, that he ought most of all to have his choice 
wher(‘ he is to yield the gieate.st degree of f)bcdience. He 
10 will thcicforc*, in all probability, systematically do, what he 
does at ])resent oec:isiona!ly ; (hat is, he will exercise at least 
a negative in the choice of his ollicer.s. At present the officeis 
are known at best to be only permissive, and on their good 
b(‘haviour. In fact, there have been many in.stances in which 
they have been ca.shiered by their cor])s. TT(u e i.s a second 
negative on the ehoiet' of I he king; a negative as elVectual at 
least as the otluu- of the assembly. The soldiers know already 
iJiat it has In^en a (juestion, not ill received in I he national 
a.ssembly, whether they ought not to have* the direct choice 
20 of their ollicers, or some t)rop<U“tion of them V When .such 
matters arc in deliberation, it is no extravagant supposition 
that they will incliim to the o))inion most favourable to their 
])retensi()us, 4hey will not bear to bo deemed the army of 
an imprisoniMl king, whilst another army in the .same country, 
with whom too they are to feast and confederate, is to he 
considered as the free army of a free eon.stitiition. They will 
cast their eyes on the utlier aiul more ])ermaneiit army ; I 
mean the municipal That corp.s, they well know, does actu- 
ally elect its own oHicers. They may not be able to discern 
30 the groumis of distim;tion on which they are not to elect a 
Marijuis dc la Fayette (or what is his new' name) of their own 1 
If this diction of a commander in cliicf be apart of the rights 
of men, wdiy not of their.s ? They see elective justices of peace, 
elective judge.s, elective curates, elective bishops, elective 
municipalities, and elective commanders of the Parisian army. 
— Why should they alone be excluded ? Are the brave troops 
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of France the only men in that nation who are not tlie tit 
judges of military merit, and of the (jualitieations necessary 
for a commander in chief? Are they })aid hy the state, and 
do they therefore lose the rights of men ? They are a ])art of 
that nation themselves, and i-ontriluite to that ]>ay. And is 
not the king, is not the national assemhly, and are not all 
who elect the national asstunbly, likewise }3aid ? Instead of 
seeing all these forfeit their rights by their receiving a salary, 
they perceive that in all these cases a salary is given for the 
exercise of those rights. All your resolutions, all your })ro- 10 
ceedings, all your debates, all the works of your doctoi’s in 
religion and politics, have industriously been put into their 
hands ; and you expect that they will apply to their own cas»‘ 
just as much of your doctrines and examples as suits your 
pleasure ! 

Every thing depends upon the army in such a government 
as yours ; for you have industriously destroyed all the opinions, 
and prejudices, and, as far as in you lay, ail tin* instincts which 
support government. Therefore tin* moment any dilh*)*(;nce 
arises betwi'cn your national assembly and any part of the 20 
nation, you must have recourse to force. Nothing else is left 
to you ; or rather you have left nothing else to yourselves. 
You see by the report of your war minister, that the distrilui- 
tion of the army is in a gr<‘at measure ma<le with a view of 
internal coercion.* You must rule by an army ; and you 
have infused int() that army by which you rule, as w(dl as 
into the whole body of the nation, principles which after a 
time must disable you in the use you resolve to make of it. 
The king is to will out troops to act against his people, when 
the world has been told, and the a.s.sertion is still ringing 30 
in our ears, that troops ought not to fire on citizens. The 
colonies assert to themselves an inde])endent constitution and 
a free trade. They must be constrained Ijy troops. Jii what 
chapter of your code of the rights of men are they able to 

* Courier Fran^oia, 30 July, 1790. Asseinbleu Nationale, Numero 

210 . 
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read, that it is a part of the rights of men to have their com- 
iiKiice iiioiiopnlized and restrained for the henelit of others ? 
As the eolonists rise on yon, the negroes rise on tliepi. Troops 
ag;iin- -M;i.ssaeie, torture, hanging! These are your rights 
of men ! Thesi; an^ the fruits of metaphysic declaratiJms 
wantonly made, and shamidully retracted ! Ft was but tlie 
otlier day that the farmers of laml in one of your provinces 
refus(*(l to pay some sorts of rents to tlie lord of tlie soil. In 
consiMjiKmce of this, you deere(‘ that the country people sliall 
10 pay all rents and dues, except those which as grievances you 
have abolished ; and if they lefuse, then you order tlie king 
to mareli troops against them. You lay down meta])hysic 
propositions which infer univei*s:d consequences, and then you 
attmnpt to limit logic by despotism. The leaders of the 
prest'iit system tell them of their rights, as men, to take 
fortre.Mst‘s, to murdtu' guards, to seize on kings without the 
least ap|)earanc(! of authority even from the assembly, whilst, 
as the sovertMgn legislative body, that assembly was sitting 
in the nann* of the nation ; and yet these leadtu’s jna'sume to 
‘20 order out tin; troops, which liave acted in these very disorilers, 
to coerce those; who shall judge on the principles, and follow 
the exampl(‘s, which have been guarantied by their own 
approbation ! 

The leaders ti'ach the peojile to abhor and reject all 
feoilality as the barbarism of tyranny, and tliey tell them 
afterwards how much of that barbarous tyranny they an; 
to bear with ])atience. As they are prodigal of light with 
regard to gvievauees, so the people find them sparing in the 
extreme with regard to redress. Tliev know that not only 
30 certain ([uit-rents and ])ersonal duties, which you have per- 
mitted them to redeem (but have furnished no money for 
the re<lemj)tion) are as nothing to those burthens for which 
you have made no provision at all. They know, that 
almost tlu‘ whole syst«*m of landed property in its origin is 
feudal; that it is the di.stribution of the possessions of tlie 
original jnoprietois, made by a barbarous conqueror to his 
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barbarous instruments ; and that the most grievous efteets of 
comjuest are the laiul rents of every kind, as without ques- 
tion tti(\y a*’e. 

The peasants, in all |>ro])abiIity, are tin* deseeiidauts of 
these aneient proprietors, Romans or Cauls. Hut if they 
fail, in any degree, in the titles whieh they make on the 
principles of antiquaries and lawyers, they retreat into the 
citadel of the rights of men. There they find that men are 
equal ; and the earth, tin* kind and equal mother of all, 
ought not to be mono])olized to fosL'i* the pride and luxury 10 
of any men, Avho by nature are no better than tlu‘inselves, 
and who, if tliey do not laboni* for tlieir bread, are wor.s(*. 
They find, that by the laws of nature the oecuj)ant and 
subduer of the soil is the ti ue proj)rietor ; that there is no 
prescription against nature ; and that the agreements (when! 
any there are) w'hich have been made with their landlords, 
during the time of slavery, art* (udy the ellect of tiuresso and 
force ; and that when the peoph*. re-entered into the rights 
of men, those agreenit'iits wen* made as void as t‘very thing 
else whi(*h had be(*n settled umler tin* prevalence of the old 20 
feudal and aristocratic tyranny. They will tell you that tlu'y 
see no dilferencc between an idler with a hat and a national 
cockade, and an idler in a cowl ttr in a roclu't. If you 
ground the title to rents on su<*<*ession and preseri})tion, they 
tell you, from the spet'ch of Mr. Camus, published by the 
national assembly foi“ their information, that things ill iM'gun 
cannot avail themselves of prescription ; that the title of 
these lords was vicious in its origin ; ami that force is at 
least as bad as fraud. As to the title by succession, they 
will tell you, that the succession of those who have cultivated 30 
the soil is the true pedigree of ])roju*rty, and not rotten 
pfirchments and silly siibstitutions ; that the lords have 
enjoyed the usurpation too long ; and that if they allow to 
these lay monks any charitable pension, they ought to be 
thankful to the bounty of the true pitijaietor, who is so 
generous towards a false claimant to his goods. 
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Wlien tlie jjeasants give you l)a(*k that coin of sophistic 
reason, on whicli you have set your image and superscrip- 
tion, you cry it down as base money, and tell tl^ni you will 
pay for Llie future with French guards, and dragoons, and 
hussars: You hold up, t(» chastise them, the second-hand 
autlioi-ity of a king, who is only the instrument of destroying, 
without any power of prott'cting either the people or his own 
person. Through him, it seems, you will make yourselves 
obeyed, 'riiey answer, You have taught us that there are 
10 no gentlenu'u ; and which of your principles teach us to 
bow to kings wdiom we have not elected ? We know, with- 
out youi' teaching, that lauds were given for the suppoit of 
feudal dignities, feudal titles, and feudal oflices. When you 
took down the cause as a grievance, why should the more 
grievous elltM-t i-emain '( .\s there are now no hereditary 

honours, and no <listinguished families, why are we taxed to 
maintain what f/tui tell us ought to exist i You have sent 
down oui‘ old aristocratic landlords in no other character, 
and with no other title, but that of exactors undei* your 
20 authority. Have* you emh'avoured to make these your rent- 
gatherers respectabh! to us ? No. You have sent them to 
us with thcii’ arms reversed, their shields broken, their 
im]U'css(‘s defaced ; and so dis[>lumcd, degraded, and meta- 
morplu>st‘d, such unfeathered, two-legged things, that wo no 
longer know them. Th(*y are strangers to us. They do not 
(‘Veil go by tlie names of our aiieient lords. Physically they 
may lie tlie same men ; though we are not quite sure of 
that, oil your new jdiilosophic doctrines of personal identity. 
Ill all other respects they are totally changed. We do not see 
31) why we have imt as good a right to refuse them their rents, 
as you have to abrogate all their honours, titles, and distinc- 
tions. Tliis we hav(‘ iu‘ver eommissioiied yon to do ; and it 
is one instance, among many indeed, of your assumption of 
undelegated ])ower. We see tlu‘ burghers of Paris, through 
their clubs, their mobs, and their national guards, directing 
you at their jileasure, and giving that as law to you, which, 
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under your autliority, is transmitted as law to us. Through 
you, these burghers dispose of the lives and foi'tunes of us 
all. Why should not you atteml as much to the desires of 
the laborious hus])andinan with regHrd to our rent, by whieh 
we are affected in the mo.st serious manner, as you do to the 
demands of lliese insolent burghers, relative to <listinetioiis 
and titles of honour, by whieh neither they nor we an*, 
affected at all ] Rut w'c find you pay moi'i; regard to thc'ir 
fancies than to our neee.s.sities. Is it among the l ighti^ of 
man to pay tribute to his eipials ? Refore this measure of 10 
yours, we might have tlnmght we were not perfectly erpial. 
We might have eiitertained some old, habitual, unmeaning 
prepossession in favour of (hose landlords; but we cannot 
conceive with what other view than that of destroying all 
res])oct to them, you could have made the law (hat degi’ades 
them. You have forbiddtni us (o treat tlnnn with any of the 
old formalities of i’cs})e('t, and now you smid troops to sabre 
and to bayonet us into a submission to fear anrl force, 
which you did not sulfer us to yield to the mild authority of 
0])inion. 20 

The ground of some of these arguments is horrid and 
ridiculous to all rational cars ; but to the ]>olit.ieians of 
metaphysics who have o])encd schools for sophistry, and 
made establishments for anarchy, it is solid and conclusive. 

It is obvious, that on a mere con.sideration of th(‘ right, the 
leaders in the assembly would not in tlu? least have scrupled 
to abrogate the rents along with the titles and family ensigns. 

It would be only to follow up the prin<-i|)lc of their reason- 
ings, and to complett! the analogy of their conduct. Rut 
they had newly possessed themselvc's of a gi'eat b(;dy of 30 
landed propci ty In- cr)iifiseation. 'I’hev had this commodity 
at market ; and the market would liave bemi wholly de- 
stroyed, if they wore to permit tlie lnisl>an<lnien to riot in tin; 
speculations with which they sf> freely intf»xicated themselves. 
The only security which propert} enjoys in any o!ic of its 
descrij)tions, is from the interests of tlieir rapacity with 
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re^^'lr(l to some otiior. They have left iiotliing hut their own 
arl)itraiT pleasure to determine what proj)erty is to be pro- 
tected and what s\d averted. *- 

Neitiiei'liave tliey left any principle by which any of their 
municipalities can be bouml to obedience ; or even con- 
scientiously obliged not to separate from the whole, to 
become imle])endent, cu' to connect itself with some other 
stat(‘. Tin* ])eo])l(* of Lyons, it seems, have refused lately to 
pay taxes. Why should they not ( What lawful authority 
10 is there left to exact them. 'Fhe king im))osed some of 
them. 'Pile old states, methoilised ]>y orders, settled the 
more ancient. They may say to the assembly, Who are 
you, that arc* not our kings, nor the states we have elected, 
nor sit on the principles on whij*h we have elected you I 
And who are we, that when we see the gabelles, which you 
liave ordered to lx* |)aid, wholly shaki'ii otf, wlien we se(^ the 
act of disobedience aft('rwards latitied by yourselves - who 
are we, that we are not to judge what taxt's we ought or 
ought not t(» ])ay, and who an* not to avail ourselves »>f the 
20 same powers, the validity of which you have; a])proved in 
others? 'Po this (he answei* is, We will send troo])s. The 
last i'(‘ason of kings is always tin* first with your ass(‘ml)ly. 
This mililaiy ai<l may S(*i-ve for a time, whilst the im)»ression 
of the iiu reasc* tif pay remains, and the vanity of being 
umpires in all disputes is flattered, lliit this weapon will 
snap short, unfaithful to the hand that (‘iu])loys it. The 
as.sembly keep a school wln*re, systematically, and with un- 
remitting pej-sever.ince, they teacli juinciples, and form 
r(*gulatious,(h*structive to all spirit id suboi'dination, civil and 
dO military -and then they expect that they shall hold in 
obediem.'e an anarchic [leople by an anarchic army ! 

Tlu* n’.unici|ial army, which, aci-ordiiig to their new 
policy, is to balance this national army, if considered in 
itsi*lf only, is of a constitution much more simple, and in 
every respect less exceptionable. It is a mere democratic 
body, unconnected with the crown or the kingdom ; armed, 
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and trained, and officered at the ])leasurc of tlic districts to 
which the corj)s severally belong ; and the })ei*soniil service 
of the individuals who compose it, or the line in lieu of 
personal service, are directed by the sanu' authority.* 
Nothing is more uniform. If, however, considered in any 
relation to the crown, to the national assembly, to the public 
tribunals, or to the other army, or con.sidered in a view to 
any coherence or connection b(‘twecn its j^aits, it seems a 
monster, and can hardly fail to terminate its per])l(ixed 
movements in some great national calamity. It is a wors(' 10 
preservative of a general constitution, than the systasis of 
(h'ete, or the confederation of Poland, oi- any other ill- 
devised correi'tive which has yet been imagiiu'd, in tlu*. 
necessities ju’oduced by an ill-const riuted system of 
government. 

IIavino conclud(‘d my few iiMuarks on the eemstitution of 
the supreme power, the executive, the judieatnr(!,the military, 
and on the reciprocal i‘el?<ti(»n of all the.sc* t'stablishmenls, I 
shall say something of tlx* ability shewed by your K'gislators 
with regard to the revenue. 20 

In their ])roceedings r(‘lativ(‘ to this (»bjeet, if possible, 
still b‘wer traces a))pear of puliti«-al jiulgmeut or financial 
resource. When the states met, it seemed to be tliegieat 
object to improve the system of revenue, to enlarge its con- 
nection, to cleanse it of oppression and vexation, and to es- 
tablish it on the most .solid footing. (Ireat were the ex])ec- 
tations entertained on that head throughout Euro])e. It was 
by this grand arrangement that France was to stand or fall ; 
and this became, (in my opinion, veiy ])ropeily,) the test by 
which the skill and patriotism of those who ruled in that, UO 

* I see by I\I. Necker’s account, that the nation, guards of Paris 
have reoeivcfl, over and above the money levicfl within their own city, 
about A!Hr),000 sterling out of the public tre.-isure. WJicther this he an 
actual payment for the nine months of their existence, or an estimate 
of their yearly cliarge, I do not clearly jn-rceive. It is of no great 
importance, as certainly they may take whatever they please. 
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assembly would be tried. The revenue of the state is the 
state. In effect all <lepeiid.s upon it, whether for support 
or for reformation. The dii^nity of every occupation wholly 
de])eiKls n])on the (piantity and the kind of virtue that may 
be exei tefl in it. As all j^reat (pialities of the mind which 
o))erate in public, and are not merely suthnin^ and passive, 
re(piire force for their display, T had almost said for their 
une(|ui vocal existence, the revenue, which is the spring of all 
]»ower, becomes in its administration the splu're of every active 
lOviiiue. I’ublic virtue, beiiii^ of a nature magnificent and 
s])lendid, instituted for great things, and conversant about 
great concm-ns, ref[uir('s abundant scope and room, and 
cannot spread and grow under confinement, and in circum- 
stances straitc'iied, narrow, and sordid. Thnnigh the revenue 
alone the body politic can act in ils true genius and char- 
acter, and therefori! it will display just as much of its 
collectivi! virtue, and as much (d that virtue which may 
characterise those who move it, and are, as it wore, its life 
and guiding ])rinci})le, as it is ))o.ss(‘ssed of a ju.st revenue. 
20 For from liene(', not only magnanimity, and liberality, and 
beiudiei'iice, and fort i(u»le, and providmu'c, and the tutelary 
prott'ctiou of all good arts, deriv(‘ their food, and the growth 
of tlu'ir organs, but continence, and .self-denial, and labour, 
and vigilance, and frugality, and whatever else there is in 
which the mind sluovs itself abovt* the ap]H'tite, are no where 
more in their pro]) 0 r «‘lement than in the i>rovision and dis- 
tributiim of the publie wealth. It is therefore not without 
reason that the science of speculative and practical finance, 
which must take to its aid .so many auxiliary branches of 
;h) knowledge, stands high in the «‘.sl iination not only of the 
ordinary sort, hut of tin* wisest ami best men ; aud as this 
seienee has grown with the jirogress of its object, the 
prosperity and im]>rovemeut of nations has generally in- 
creased with the incn'aso of tluur revenues ; and they will 
both continue to grow aud llouri.sh, as long as the balance 
between what is left to strengthen the efforts of individuals, 
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and what is collected for the common elforts of the state, 
bear to each other a due recijmocal proportion, and are kept 
in a close correspondence and communication. And per- 
haps it may be owing to the greatness of revenues, and to 
the urgency of state necessities, that old abuses in the con- 
stitution of finances are (liseovere<l, and their true nature and 
rational theory comes to be more perfectly understocHl ; in- 
somuch that a smaller revenue might have been more dis- 
tressing in one ])erio(l than a far greater is ff)nnd to be in 
anof lier ; the pro|)ortionate wealth even remaining the same. 10 
111 this state of things, the French assi'inbly found something 
in their revenues to preserve, to seenrt', and wisely to 
administer, as well as to abrogate and alter. Though their 
proud assumption might justify the scvcri'st lists, yet in 
trying their abilities on theii' finainaal jiroc(‘edings, 1 would 
only consider what is the plain obvious duty of a common 
finance minister, and try them upon that, and not upon 
models of ideal jierfection. 

The objects of a financier are, then, to secure an amjde 
revenue ; to impose it with judgment and equality ; to 20 
employ it econonii(*aIly ; and when necessity obliges him to 
make use of credit, to sc«:ure its foundations in that instance, 
and for ever, by the clearnc.ss and (tandmir of his proc(*(*d- 
ings, the exactness of his calcnlation.s, and the solidity of his 
funds. On these heads we may take a short and distinct 
view of the merits ami abilities of those in the national 
assembly, who have taken to themselves the management of 
this arduous concern. Far from any increase of revenue in 
their hands, I find, by a report of M. Vernier, from the 
committe«^ of finances, of tin; second of August last, that the 30 
amount of the national revenue, as compared with its 
produce before tin; revolution, was diminished by the sum of 
two hundred millions, or eifjht. millions sterlimj of the annual 
income— considerably more than one third of the whole ! 

If this be the result of great ability, never suiely was 
ability displayetl in a more di.stinguished m inner, or with so 

R 
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powerful an effect. No cfuniiioii folly, no vulgar incapacity, 
no onliiiaty oflicial n(‘glig(inco, even no official crime, no 
corruption, no j)ecnlation, lianlly any <lirect hostility which 
we have seen in tin; modern world, could in so short a time 
have iiKule so (tomplete an overthrow of the finances, and 
with t, hem, of the strength, of a great kingdom.-- 'Crr/o r/?/? 
vpsfrum rptn/ii/h/ifurm. Unitum amiaiatia taw cifo? [Tell me how 
it in that ]Hi\i have m (jniekJf/ hroufiht that (/real state of yours 
to vothhaf .^] 

10 'J'he sojiliisters and d<;claimers, as so(ui as the asseinhly 
met, began with decrying the ain-ient constitution of the 
rev(‘nue in many of its most essential hrancln's, such as tin; 
puhlii; monopoly of salt. They charged it, as truly as un- 
wisely, with l)eing ill-contrived, oppressive, and partial. 
This repres(‘nlution they weiv not .satisfied to make u.se of 
in speeches pri'liminary to .some ])lan of reform ; they de- 
clared it in a solemn resolution or |)uhli(; sentence, as it 
were judicially, i>a.s.sed u))on it ; and this they dispersed 
throughout the nation. At the time they ])assed the decree, 

"20 with the same gravity they oialeiasi this same ah.siud, op- 
pre.s.sive, ami partial tax to he paid, until they could find a 
rt*V(‘nue t(j replace it. The constspitmce was inevitable. 
'Hie jU’ovinci's which had be(;n always (‘X(Mn])tod from this 
.salt monopoly, .son»e of whom were charged with other con- 
tributions, perhaps etpiivalent, were totally disinclined to 
b{'ar any |)art of the burt hen, which by an e(pial distribution 
was to n'deem the others. As to the assembly, occujued as 
it was with the ileclaration and violation of the rights of 
imm, [ind with their arrangements for general confusion, it 

30 had neither leisure noi- cai)acity to contrive, nor authority to 
enforce any })lan of any kind relative to the replacing the 
tax or tquali/.ing it, or comj>ensating the ju’ovinces, or for 
conducting their minds to any scheme of accommodation 
with the other districts which were to be relieved. 

The people of the salt ])rovince.s, imj)atient under taxes 
vlamned by the authority which ha«l tlii’ccted their payment, 
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very soon found their ])atienee exhauste<l. Tl\ev thou^l\t 
themselves as skilful in demolisliinj;- as the assembly e(tuld 
be. Tliey* relieved themselves by throwing* otl th(‘ wliole 
burthen. Animated by this exam]>le, each (list rii t, or ]iart 
of a distriet, jud,u;inij;- of its own orievanet* by its own ft'i'lini^, 
and of its remedy by its own opinion, did as it ))leased with 
other taxes. 

We are next to see how tlnw have (’ondueted themselves 
in eonf.i'ivin^^ equal impositions, piopoi-tioneil to the m(';ins 
of the citizens, and the h‘ast likely to lenn he:i,vy on the 10 
active eajiital employed in the i^emnation of I hot pri\ at(* 
W(‘alth, from wlnmce tin' ]>ub!ie forlum* must, be d(‘ri\(‘d. 

Hy siiflering the sev(‘ral distiiets, and several of the indivi- 
duals in each district, to judg(‘ of what ])ait of the old 
revenue th(‘y might withhold, instead of better principles of 
eipiality, a new iiuMpudit y was inti'odma'd <»f tin' most 
o])])ressive kind. Payimuits were n'gulated by dispejsitions. 
The j)arts of tin* kingdom which were the most submi.ssive, 
the most orderly, or tin* most a.n’ectiona.t.e to the common- 
wealth, bore the whole bui'then of the stal(‘. Nothing turns 20 
out to be so oppressive and imjust as a fe d)l(* govm nmenl.. 
Tolillupa.il the deliciencies in lhe<»|(l imposit ion.s, an 1 tin* 
new deliciencic's of (*V('i‘y kind which W(*i(* to be e\p(‘( l(‘d, 
what remained to a slate without aulhoiity ? The national 
assembly called for a voluntary beiiexadenee ; foi' a, foui th 
pait of tin* inc<»me of all tin* citizens, to be estiniiited on tin; 
honour of those who were to |»ay. They obtained some- 
thing more than could be rationally calculated, but what was 
far indeed from answerable to their real necessities, and 
much less to their buid expectations. Rational peo)>h*, cfuild 30 
have ln»])ed bjr litth* from this their tax in tin* disgui.ic of a 
benevolence ; a tax, we.ik, inefh'ctive, and unefjual ; a tax by 
whi(.‘h luxury, avarice, ainl .st'ltishness were Hc)('(*ned, and 
the load thi'own upon ])roductive capital, u|)on integrity, 
genenjsity, and pid)lic spirit -a tax of ri*gulati(U! upon 
virtue. At length the mask is thrown otV, and they an* now 
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tryiij^^ means (witli little suecess) of exacting their benevo- 
lence; by f()r<*e. 

This beiu'volencee, the ricketty offsjning of we;\kness, was 
to be su))|)(jrte<l by another la'sonrce, the twin brother of the 
same prolific inil)eeility. The patriotic donations were to 
make good tin* failure of the patriotic contribution. John 
Doe was to become security for Richard Roe. T>y this 
scheme they tocjk things of much price from the giver, com- 
pjiratively of small value to the reeeiv('r; they ruined several 
10 tiades ; they ])illaged the crown of its ornaments, the 
ehiii’ches of their plate, and the peoph; of their personal 
(h'coral ions. The invention of these jiivcmile ])retonders to 
lilua tv, was in I’cality nothing more than a servile imitation 
of on(M)f the jioon'st resources of doting despotism. They 
took an old lnig(‘ full-bottomed jUTiwig out of the wardrobe 
of the anticpiated frippery of Louis XIV^, to cover tin* |)re- 
mature bjildin'ss of the national as.send)ly. Tliey produced 
this ol<l-fashion(‘d formal folly, though it had been so abund- 
antly exposed in tin; Memoirs of the Duke de St. Simon, if 
20 to n-asonalde men it had wanted any arguments to display 
its misi hief and insullieieuey. A device of the same kind 
was ta il'd in my meinorv by fiouis .\V^, but it answered at 
no time. llowevi'i*, the necessities of ruinous wars were 
some e.vcusc for desperate projects, ddio deliberations of 
calamity are rarely wise. Ihit here was a season for disposi- 
tidU and jnovideiice. It was in a time of profound peace, 
then enjoyed for live years, and promising a much longer 
continuance, that they had recourse to this desperate trifling. 
'Phey were sure to lose more reputation by sporting, in their 
31) serious situation, with these toys and playthings of finance, 
which have tilled half their jimrnals, than could possibly 
be eom])ensated by the poor temporary sup})ly wliich they 
afforded , It seenu'd as if those who adojiti'd such ]>rojeets 
were wholly ignorant of their eireu instances, or wholly un- 
equal to their neci'.ssities. Whatever virtue may be in these 
devices, it is obvious that neither the patriotic gifts, nor the 
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jTatriotic contribution, c,:in ever l)e resorted to again. The 
reaouivos of public folly are soon exhausted. The whole 
indeed of tiieir scheme of revenue is to inakt', by anv artilice, 
an appearance of a full reservoir for the hour, whilst at the 
same time they cut otf the springs and living fountains of 
perennial supply. The a(‘count, not long sijice furnished by 
Mr. Necker was meant, without (piestion, to be favourable, 

TTe gives a Mattering view of the means of g(‘tting through 
the year ; but In; expresses, as it is natural he shouhl, some 
apprehension foi' that which xvas to succeed. On this last 10 
prognostic, instead of entering into the grounds of this ap- 
prehension, in order, by a jmopcr foresight, to prevent the 
prognosticated evil, ]\lr. Necker receives a .sort of frimally 
repriniand from the president of the as.sembly. 

As to their other schemes of taxatimi, it is impossible to 
say any thing of them with certainty; because they hav(' 
not y('t had their operation ; ))ut noiiody is .so sanguine as to 
imagine they will fill up any perc(*ptible ])art of the wide 
gaj)i!ig breach which their incapacity has made; in their 
revenues. At present the state of lh(‘ir trt'asurv siidvs every 20 
day more and nutre in ca.sh, ami swells moiv and more in 
fictitious representation. When so little within m- without 
is now found but )»apei-, the repre.seiilativc not of opulence 
but of want, the (ucalure not of credit but of powci‘, they 
imagine that oiu’ flourishing stat(‘ in England is f»wing to 
that bank-paper, and not the bank ]»a|»er to the nourishing 
condition of our commerce, to tin; .sohMity of our credit, and to 
the total exclusion of all ulea of ])ower from any |)art of the 
transaction. They forget that, in England, not one shilling 
of ]taper-money of any de.sci'ipt ion is reci-iverl lait of choi(;o ; 30 
that the whole has had its origin in ca,sh actually deposited ; 
and that it is convertible, at pleasure, in an instant, and 
without the smallest loss, info cash again. Our paper is 
of value in commerce, because in law it is of none. It is 
powerful on (’hange, because in Westminsfcj-hall it i.s im- 
potent. In payment of a debt of twenty shilling.s, a creditor 
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may refiisj; fill tin* paper of tlie Lank of Eii^^laiid. Nor is 
there aiiJoiiHst ii.s Ji siiij^de piihlie seenrity, of any (piality or 
nature vvlial soever', tli.'it is enfor-eed Ly authority.* Tn fact it 
nii^dit he easily shewn, that orrr pajrer wealth, instead of 
lessr'irin,!* the refil coin, h;is a tendency to increase it; instead 
of Leiiii; a suLstitute for inoru-y, it only facilitates its entry, 
its e.\it, arrd its circulation ; that it is the synilxd of pro- 
sperity, firul not the Irjidi^ui «)f distr'ess. Never was a seai’city 
of cash, find an exuherance of paper, a .subject of coinjrlaint in 
10 this nation. 

Well ! Hut ;i lesscuriir** of jmrdigal expenses, and the 
ec«)Uoniy which has heen introduced by the virtnous and 
sa]»i(‘nt asseiubls, niakes iinieruls f<»r tlie losses sustiiineil 
in the r'eeeijrt of reviuiue. Irr this fit h'fist they have fullilled 
the duty of ;i fin.incitu'. Have thrrse, who siiy so, looked 
at' tire (‘xpenses of thi‘ nation;il assenrbly itsi'lf? of the 
nninicipfilities of the city of I'.iris ^ of the increased pay 
of the two ai tuies ? of the rrr*\v police ? of the new judica- 
tures! llavi' tliey I'ven carefully coiupaix'd tin; present 
20 pension list, with the former ? T’liest* politicians h;ive been 
criK'l, not (“conoiuicfil. ('oirrparini; the ex|)i'ns(?s of the 
forriK'i* prodii;;il i^over'n merit, ami its ri'lation to the then 
ii'venues, svith tlu‘ iwpenses of this new systmir fis o))posed 
to the state of its new treasury, 1 Irelieve the present will be 
found beyond all compar'ison more char^mable.* 

* 'IMic rciidcr will oh.sjTVc, that 1 have hut lightly touched (itiy plan 
(h’Uiiiiided nothin}; more) on the condition of the French tinaiices, as 
connected with tlie ilemands upon them. If 1 had intended to do 
otherwise, the materials in my hands for such a task are not altogether 
perfect. On this subject I refer the reader to M. de Calonne’s work ; 
and the trcmcndmis display tliat he Inis made of tlie liavock, and 
devastation in tin- public e.state, and in all the atfairs of France, caused 
hy the pi-esniiiptnons good intentions of ignorance and incapacity. 
ISucli effects tliose causes will always pnalnce. Ta)oking over that 
account witli a pix'tty strict eye, and, with jMuhap.s too much rigour, 
de<lncting cvei y thing which may In* placed to the account of a financier 
out of place, will) might he snpp«)se«l hy his enemies desirous of making 
the most of his c.inse, I believe it will he found, that a more salutary 
lesson of caution against the daring s])irit of innovators than what 
has heen snpiilied at the expense of France, never was at any time 
furnished to mankind. 
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It rcniain.s only to consiMor tlu? jnoofs of finaiKnal ability 
fnrnislied by the jn’esent. Freneh inanag(Ms wluMi they are 
to raise su’\)j)lies on eredit. Here 1 am a little at a stand ; 
for credit, pioperly speakini?, they have none. 'I’he eiedit of 
tlie ancient government was not iiuleed the lu‘st : bnt they 
eonld always, on sonn* terms, command moin'y, not only 
at homo, bnt from most of the countries of Eniope wlieic 
a surplus capital was accumulated ; and the credit of that 
government was iniju-oving daily. 'Phe establishment of a 
system of liberty wouhl of eourse l)e suppos('d to give it JO 
new strength ; and so it would actually have done, if a, 
syst(*m of libi'i'ty had been established. What otl'ers has 
their governnimit of pretended liberty had from Holland, 
from Hamburgh, from Switzerland, from (lenoa, fiom 
England, for a dealing in their paper/ Why should thes(‘ 
nations of commerce and ec«)nomy enter into any ja'cnniary 
dealings with a peoph* who attmnpt to leveise tlu‘ very 
nature of things ; amongst whom they see tin* debtor pre- 
scribing, at th«j point of tin* bayonet, the medium of his 
solvency to the cri‘<litor ; discharging one of his engage- 20 
ments with another; turning his very i»enury into his 
reso\irce ; and paying his interest with his rags? 

Their fanatical contidence in the omnipolenci* of church 
plunder, has induced thes<* phil<»sophers to overlook all care 
of the ])ublic estate, just as the dream of the philosopher’s 
stone irrdrrces dupo.s, under the more jrlausibhi delusion 
of the Iiennetic art, to neglect all rational means r>f im- 
proving their fortunes. With thesr^ jdiilosophie tiiianciers, 
this universal medicine made of church murnriry is to cure 
all the evils of the .state. Tltese gentlerm'ii ja*rhaps do 30 
not believe a gi’eat deal iir the irriracles of ]>iety ; but it 
carrnot be questiorred that they liave an nndoubtirig faith irr 
the prorligies of sacrilege. Is there a debt which pn'sses 
them ? — Issrre Are eomperrscati<ms to be rrrade, 

or a nraintenance decreed to those wdiom they have robbed 
of their freehold in their otPreu, or expelled from their 
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profession ? Is a fleet to be fitted out? — As- 

si<iv<iU. If sixteen luillions sterling; of these a, forced 
on th(5 j)eo)ih‘, hsive the wants of the state as nrghnt as ever 
- issiK;, says one, thirty millions sterling of assignats — 
says anoUn'r, issu(' fours<*ore millions more of assignats. 
'riie only (lilfcrenee among their finaneial factions is on 
the gr(!ater or the lesser cjuantity of assignats to be imposed 
on the public sufhu’ance. Tiny arc all professors of as- 
signats. Ev(mi thost*, whose natural good siuisc and know- 
10 ledge of eoiJinnu'ee, not oblitcsrated by jdnlosophy, furnish 
(hicisive arguments against this delusion, conclude their 
arguments, by proposing the emission of assignats. I sup- 
pose they must talk of assignats, as uo other language would 
be undtM’stood. All cxj)ericnce of their inefticacy does not 
in the least discourage them. Are the old assignats de- 
yn'eciated at market? What is the ronnsly ?- Issue new 
assignats. —Mais si tnahalia, opini<(tria, non vult se gaj'ii'c, 
quid iUi fa.cere?-~Assignare ; posfea assignare ; cnsnita as- 
signare. yUnt if tJai disease ohstinfftflg tr/nses to he cured, what 
20 /.s to he done? Issue assignats: again issue a^signats: get 
again issue assignats.] 'riie word is a trifle alten'd. The 
Latin of your pn'sent doctors may be bett(*r than that of 
your old comedy ; their wisdom, and the variety of their 
resources, are the .same. They have not more notes in 
their song than the cuckoo ; tliough, far from the softness 
of that harbinger of summer and plenty, their voice is as 
harsh ami as ominous a.s that of the raven. 

Who but the most des])erate adventurers in philo.sophy 
and finance could at all have thought of destroying the 
30 settled revenue of the .state, the sole security for the public 
credit, in the hope of rebuilding it with the materials of 
confiscati'd property ? If, however, an excessive zeal for 
the state should have led a pious and vemu’able prelate, 
by anticipation a father of the church,* to pillage hi.s own 
order, and, for the good of the church and people, to 
* La liruyCrc of IJossuet. 
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take upon Inmaelf the plae(‘ of |:jran(l hnaneier of eonfis- 
caiion, and cornptioller-goneial of sacrilege, lu‘ and his 
coadjutors Vere, in iny o]»iiiion, hound to sliew, hv tlieir 
suhse(pient eonduct, tliat they knew something of the ottice 
they assumed. AVlien they had resolved to aj^propriate to 
the I'isc a certain ])ortion of tl»e landed property of their 
conquered country, it was their husiness to nnider tlieir 
bank a real fund of credit, as far as such a liank was 
capable of becoming so. 

To establish a(‘urr(‘nt circulating credit nponany Land-bank, 10 
under any cireunistanoes whatsoever, has hitherto proved ditli- 
eult at the very least. The :iUeiupt has commonly ended in 
banknqitey. Jlut when the asscunbly wen* led, through a 
conteni])t of moral, to a deliance of economical ]►rinciples, it 
might at It-ast have been expected that nothing would be 
oinitte<l <»n their ]>art to lessen this ditliculty, to prevent any 
aggravation of this baid\ruptcy. It might, lu* ( Xpi’cted that 
to render your Land-bank tolerable, every nu'ans would be 
adopted that could display (qieinu’ss an<I caiulour in the state- 
ment of the security ; every thing which could aid the re- 20 
covers' of the demand, d'otake things in their most favourable 
point, of view', your condition wjis that (»f a man of a large* 
landed estate, svhich he wi.shed to elisposeof for t In* discharge 
of a debt, and the supply of certain services. Not bi'ing able 
instantly to sell, you wished to mortgage. What would a 
man of fair intentions, ainl a commonly clear understanding, 
do in such circuiiistane(*s ? Ought he not first t,o ascertiiin 
the gross value of the estate ; the charges of its management 
and disposition ; tin* eiicuinbrances, perpetual and temjorary, 
of all kind.s, that affect it ; th(*n, striking a net surphi.s, to .30 
calculate the just value of the security ? When that sni j>lns, 
the only security to the creditor, ha<l been clearly ascei tained, 
and properly vested in the hands of trustees ; then he w'ould 
indicate the parcels to be sold, and the time, and cf>nditions 
of .sale ; aft<‘r this, he would admit the public cn'ditor, if he 
chose it, to subscribe his stock into this new fund ; or he 
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riii^ht receive proposaln for an from those who would 

advfUK’c money to purchase this s[)ecics of security. 

Tliis would 1)0 to pn)ceed like men f)f busine.ss, ihetliodically 
and rationally ; aixl on the only principles of public and pri- 
vate credit that bav<i an existence. The dealer would then 
know exactly what he ])urchas(‘<l ; ami the only doubt which 
could haiifj upon his mind would be, Ihc dread of the resump- 
tion of the s])oil, which om* day iniclit lx; made (perhaps with 
an addition of punishment) from the sjn‘rile; 4 ;ious ^o’ipe of 
10 thos(! execi'able wretch(‘s who could become purchasers at the 
amdion of their innocent fellow-citizens. 

An o|)en and (exact statement of the clear value of the pro- 
p(‘rty, and of the time, the circumstances, aiid the ])lace of 
sale, were all necTssarv, to etrace as much as possible the 
sti^nna tha,t has hitherto been biandiHl on every kind of liJiiid- 
bank. It bt'caim; m‘c(‘s.sary on anoth(*r principle, that is, on 
account of a pledi^i* of faith ))reviously j’ivcJi on that subject, 
that t heir future Kdelity in a sli[)pery coneiu'u miitht be estab- 
lislu'd by their adherence to their tirst im^aj^n'ment. When 
20 they had linally (h'tcrmined on a state riisource fi‘om ehundi 
booty, tlu'v cann', on the l-lth of April 1700, to a solemn re- 
solution on the subject; and phxltjed t heriiscdves to their 
country, ‘that in tin* statement of the public charge's for each 
year there should be brou^dit to acc()unt a sum siithciont for 
defrayini; the exptmsc's of the R.(.\A. roli.ction, the sup])ort of 
the ministers at the altars, the relief of tin? ])oor, the pensions 
to the eech“siasti(;s, secular as well as reu^ular, of the one and 
of the other sex, in onh’r that the est<ife.'< and goods v'hich are 
at the dispostd of (he nation mag he disengaged of all ehargeSy 
30 and emploged hg the representatiees^ or the legislative hodg^ to 
the great and most pressing exigencies of the state.^ They 
further enija^('d, ou the sann* day, that the sum necessary for 
the year 1701 should be forthwith d(‘termim‘d. 

In this rt'solution they admit it their duty to show distinctly 
the expcnsi' «)f the above objects, which, by other resolutions, 
they had befoii' engaged should be tirst in the order of pro- 
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vision. They mlmit that they ought to sliew tlie estate clear 
and disengaged of all charges, and that they shouM shew it 
inimediate^\ Have they done thi.s ininiediately, or at any 
tinie? Have they ever furni.shed a rent-roll of the immove- 
able estates, or given in an inventory of the moveable effects 
which they eon fis( -ate to their assf(/n<tts ^ In what manner 
they can fulfil their engagements of holding out to public 
service ‘an estate disengaged of all charges,’ without, authen- 
ticating the value of tin* estate, or the of 

the charges, 1 leave it to their Knglish admirers to explain. 10 
Instantly upon this assurance, and previously to any one step 
towards making it good, they issue, on the ci'cdit of so hand- 
some a declaration, sixteen millions sterling of their paper. 
This was manly. Who, after thi.s masterly stroke, can doubt 
of their abilities in finance? — Hut then, ludore any other 
cmi.s.sion of the.se financial they took care at lt‘ast 

to make good tlu*ir original promi.se!- If such estimate, 
either of the value of the estate or the amount of the incum- 
brance.s, has been made, it has e.seaj)ed nu^ I never heard 
of it. 20 

At length they have spoken out, and they have made a full 
discov(M'y of their abominable fraud, in holding out the church 
lamls as a seiMirity for any debts or any service whatsoever. 
They rob only to enable them to cheat; but in a very short 
time they defeat the ends both of the robbery and the fraud, 
by making out accounts for other purposes, which bl()W up 
their whole a})])aratus of force and of decejdion. I am «)bliged 
to M. de Calonne for his reference to the document which 
proves this extraordinary fact : it ha<l, by some means, 
escaped me. Indeed it was not necessary to make out my 30 
assertion as to the breach of faith on the declaration of the 
14th (»f April 1790. Hy a report of their ('ommitt(‘(i it now 
aj)pear.s, that the charge of keeping up the reduced ecclesia.s- 
tical establishments, and other expenses attendant on religion, 
and maintaining the religifms of both .sexes, retained or pen- 
sioned, and the other concomitant expemsesof the same nature. 
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which they have bronght upon themselves by tliis ronvulsien 
in p»o])erty, pxcf*e<Is the income of tlio estates accpiired by it 
in the enoi nious sum of two millions siculiiig anvually ; be- 
sides a debt of seven millions and upwards. These ai'e the 
calculating powei's of im]>osture ! This is the finance’ of 
|)hiloso]>hy ! This is the result of all the delusions lield out 
to (‘iigagc^ a iuis(‘rable }K‘oj)le in rebellion, murder, and 
sacrih'ge, and to make them ])rompt ami zealous instruments 
in the ruin of theii' country I Never did a state, in any case, 
enrich itself by the confiscations of the citizens. 'Phis new 
(‘xperinuMit lias succeeded like all the lost. Every honest 
mind, every tru(‘ lov<‘r of liberty and humanity must rejoice 
to lind that injusliee is not always good policy, nor rapine 
the high road to riches. 1 subjoin with ph'asure, in a note, 
the able and spirited observations of Af. de ( 'alonne on this 
subject.'^ 

* ‘(N* n’est, poiat a rasseinhhM* entiere <nu! jo m ailrosse ici ; jo ne 
]iarle (juVi oeiix (|ui regiu-eiit, on lui cachant sous dos HdrliiiRaiitea 

10 hut ou its IVntraliient. < 'Vst !u-u\ «|ue je dis : Votre olijot, vons 

n’en discoiiviiuidi t'/, jias, o.Vst d dtor tout o.sjM)ir ru k «lo omi- 

souimor sa niiur; I:'i, on no vciuh soujM^oiiuaiit <r:iui;uno coinhin- 
aiHoii do oupidit*'', d’.iucuii roi;.ntl sur lo jou <los t'dVts piddies, cVst-la 
ce qu'on doit oroiro «pui vous avoz eii vuo dans la tenihle operation (pio 
vous propose/, ; e’ed, oe <|ui <loit on dtre Ic fruit. J\Iais le )»oui)le «iue 
vou,s y iMt( ressi /., <|uel avanti«};o junit-il y trouver ? Kn vons servant 
sans (!('s.se d»' lui, ((uo faih's vous pour lui? liion, ahsolumont rien ; ky 
an coutralie, vous f.iitfs co tpii ne conduit ipi'a raecahler do nouvelles 
cdiaiges. Vous uv«‘/. rej»‘te, a son prejudice, unc of fro de 'l(X) million.s, 
dout racce})tation junivoit <lev<‘nir un inoyen de soulageiucnt cn sa 
faveur ; k a c«!tti^ r(’.s.source, aussi prolitablo quo lejjitinie, vous avez 
Huhstituo uuo injustico ruineuse, qui, do votre [»roi>re avou, charge Ic 
trosor public, k par conswpient le peujdo. d’un .suroioit d.o dopeuso 
anmielle do 50 millions au inoiiis, & d'un rembourscnient de 150 
millions. 

‘ Mallieureux i)eupl(‘ ! voila ce que vous vaut tui dernier r<5sultat 
rexpropriatioii de Thlglise, k la durote des decrets taxatcurs du traite- 
nioiit <lo.s miiiistres d’une religion bieiifaisaute ; k desonuais ils seront 

11 votre chai ge : leurs cliaritos soulageoieiit les [yauvres ; & vous allez 
Ctre imposes pour subvenir a lour eiitretien ! ' De I'Ktat <fc la Fra ?/cc, p. 
SI. See also p. 02, and the following ])ages. [T am imt here addressing 
myself to tlie whole as.seinhly : 1 am sj»eakiug oidy to those who mislead 
it by c(»neealing from it, by specious gbisM's, the goal to which they are 
dragging it. To these men I say Your nbjeet, you will not deny it, is 
to deiu ivc the clergy of all hope and to complete their ruin. Without 
suspecting you of being influenced by cupidity, or of having the gam- 
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In order to persuade the world of the bottomless resource 
of ecclesiastical coufiseation, the assembly have proceeded 
to other clmfiscations of estates in otliet^s, which could not 
be done with any eorunion colour without beiiu;’ coinjiensated 
out of this orand contise'ation of landctl property. They 
have thrown upon this fund, which was to slu'w a surplus, 
disengag(‘d of all charges, a new charge ; namely, tlu‘ com- 
j)ensation to the whole body of the disbanded judicature ; 
and of all su])])i'ess(‘d otlict's and estates ; a chai gi' which I 
cannot ascertain, but w'hich uiupiestionably amounts to many 10 
French millions. Another of tin* new charges, is an annuity 
of four hundr(‘«l and eighty thousaml ])ound.s sterling, to be 
j)aid (if they choose to keep faith) by daily payments, f(»r the 
interest of the lirst assignats. Have they ever given them- 
selves the trouble' to state fairly the expense of the manage- 
ment of the church lands in the hands of the municipalitii's, 
to whose care, skill, and diligence, and that, of tlu'ir h'gion 
of unknown under-agents, t.lu*y have' chosen to commit the 
charge of the forft'itcd estat<*s, and tlu' conseipience of 
which had Ih'CIi so ably pointed out by the bishop of 20 
Nancy / 

But it is unnecessary to dwell on these* obvious lu'ads of 
incumbrance. Ibive they made out any (-h'ar state of the 

tiling in puhlio proporty in view, one must helievi' that flint is what you 
contemplate in the terrihle oiicration which you propose, anil that that 
is to be the fruit of it. Rut what ailvantage < an tlm jicojile, whom you 
are interesting in it, derive from it? What an- you doing for the 
people of whom you are constantly making u.se? Noihing: absolutely 
notliing. On the contrary, everything that you do tends to burden 
them with new charges. You have injured them by lefusing an offer 
of 4,(K)0.000, tlie accejitaiice of which mi-^lit liave been a im ans of re 
lieving them : and in place of thi.s resource, which was as piolitahleas 
it was legitimate, yon have snh.stituted a ruinou.s injustice, which. Iiy 
your own confe.s.sion, burdens the jiuhlic treasury, and conse»piently 
the peojile, with an increased ex]>enditure of .')(},UdO,f)OU at least, and 
with a repayment of ir)0,000,(KK). 

Unhappy peojde ! See what you gain after all hy depiiving the 
church of its iiroperty, and by the harslmess of the taxes levied for the 
payment of the priests of a beneficent religion. Jlencefoi th you will 
have to support them. Their charities used to relievt- the poor : and 
you are to be taxed to provide for their maintenance.] 
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grand iiieninbrancc of all, T mean the whole of the general 
and nmiu<‘ij)al estahlishnientH of all sorts, and compared it 
with the regular income by revenue? Every deficiency in 
these becomes a charge on the confiscated estate, before the 
creditor can plant his cabbages on an acre of church pro- 
perty. There is no other prop than this confiscation to 
keej) the whole state from tumbling to the ground. In this 
.situation they hav(‘ purposely covered all that they ought in- 
du.striously to have (-learcd, with a thick fog ; and then, 
10 blindfold themselves, lik(‘ bulls that shut their eyi's when they 
])ush, th<‘y drive, by the point of the bayonets, their slaves, 
blindf<fide<l inihasl no worse than their lords, to take Iht'ir 
fi(!tions f(»r currencies, and to swallow down })a])er pills by 
thirty-four millions sterling at a dose, 'rhen tiny proudly 
lay in their claim to a future (*redit, on failure of all their 
past engagemeMt.s, and at a time when (if in such a matter 
any thing can be (tlear) it is cU-ar that the sui jdus estates 
will iK'ver answer even the first of their mortgage.s, T moan 
that of the four hundred million (or sixteer millions sterling) 
20 of In all this procedure I can discern neitlu'r the 

solid .sense of plain dealing, nor the subtle dexterity of in- 
genious fraud. The objections within the as.sembly to ])ull- 
ing up the Hood-gates for this inundation of fraud, are un- 
answered ; but they are thoroughly refuted by an hundred 
thousand financiers in the street, d'hese are the numbers 
by which the metaphysic arithmeticians com])ute. These 
are the grand calculations on which a ])hilo.so})hical jmblic 
credit is founded in Fiance. They cannot raise supplies ; 
but they can raise molw. Let them rejoice in the ap])laiises 
30 of the club at Dundee, for their wisdom and patriotism in 
having thus applied the plunder of the citizens to the service 
of the state. I hear of no address upon this subject from 
the directors of the Rank of England; though their appro- 
bation woidd be of a little more weight in the .scale of credit 
than that of the club at Dundee. But, to do justice to the 
club, I believe the gentlemen who compose it to be wdser 
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than they appear ; that iliey will he less liheral of their 
iiionev than of their addresses ; and that they would not 
Ld\x* a do<f^-('ar of their most rumple<l and ragged Scotch 
paper for twenty of your faii'est oAvo/z/oAf, 

Early in this year the assemhly issutsl pa])er to the junount 
of sixteen millions sterling. What must have Ix't'U the state 
int«) which the assemhly h;is brought yr>ur allairs, that, the 
relief alloided hy so vast a supply has been hardly 
])erceptible ? This })a,per also felt, an almosi inime<liale 
de]n'(‘eiation of live ptw cent.., whirh in little tinu* came to 10 
about sev(‘n. d'he ell'ect of tlu'Se oa'{/V//?oAs* on the reeei])t of 
the reveiuu* is remarkable. Mr. Neeker found that the col- 
lectors of till' rev(*nue, who r(‘ceived in c<iin, paid llu‘ trc'asury 
in asfiH/ttats. 'Phe collectors made st*ven p<*r cent, by thus re- 
ceiving in money, and accounting in depics-iated pa])er. It was 
not vci'\ diilicult. tofcM'esce that this must be iiu'vitiiblo. It was, 
however, not the less embarrassing. Mi‘. N»*cker was obliged 
([ believe, for a coiisid»*rable part, in the m;u k('t of London) 
to buy gold and silvei- foi- the mint, which amounted to 
about twelve thousand poumls above th<‘ value* ejf tlui com- 20 
niodity gaiiied. Tlie minister was of opinion, that what- 
ever their secret 'nutritive virtue* might be, the state* e;ould 
not live U})on r/Asn/z/oAs* alone* ; that s<»me ]e*al silve*r was 
necessary, particularly foi’ the* satisfactie)n of those, who 
having irem in tlu'ir hands, we*re* not Iike*ly to elistinguish 
themse'lves foi' ])atieiie*e, when the*y slmuld jHU'ceivei that 
whilst an inere*ase* of pay was lie'lel enit to tliem in real 
money, it was again to be frauelently elrawn back by de- 
jereciated paper. The^ minister, in this ve*ry natural elistress, 
applied to the assennbly, tliat the*y shemlel emh*!' thej colh?etors 30 
to pay in s})(*cie what in specie they luiel rece'iveel. It could 
not eseaj>e him,t]iat if the tre*asury paiel thive ])ercent. for the 
use of a currency, which slundel l)e returneel seve*n per cent, 
worse than the minister issued it, such a elealing could not 
very greatly tend to enrich the? public. Tlie assembly took 
no notice of liis recomme*nelatie>n. They were in this 
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dilemma ; if tliey continued to receive the assignats, each 
must heconn; an alien to their treasury ; if the treasury 
should refuse iliose j>a|>er amuhts, or sliould discimntenauce 
them in any degree, they must destroy the credit of their 
soI(j lesonrce. 'rhey seem 1-hen to have made their option ; 
and to liave given some sort of credit to tlieir pajier by 
taking it tlumiselves ; at the same time in their 8peech(‘.s 
they made a sort of swaggering declaration, something, I 
rather think, above legislative* comj)etcnc(! ; that is, that 
10 there is no dilleremu* in valm*. betwet'ii metallic money and 
their assignats. 'J'his was a good stout proof article of 
faitli, prono\inc;ed under an anathema, by the venerable 
fatht'rs of this plulosopluc synod. Crn/at \Jet him hdincti] who 
will t ertainly wuiJmiiVHn 

A nol)I(‘ indignation ris(‘s in the minds of your ])oi)ular 
leadi'is, on hearing the magic lantlunii in their shew of 
linance (Compared to the fraudulent exliibitions of Mr. Law. 
dhey cannot l)ear to liear the sands of Ids Mississi})])i coin- 
l)arod with the rock of the church, <m wldch they build their 
20 system. Piay let them suppress this glorious spirit, until 
they shew to I lie world what piece of solid ground there is 
for their which they have not pre-oecupied by 

other ehargt‘s. They <lo injustice to that great, mother 
fraud, to compare it with their degenerate imitation. It is 
not true, that hxw built solely on a speculation concerning 
the Mississippi, lleaehlod the East Tmlia trade ; he added 
the African tiade ; he adtled the farms of all the farmeil 
revenm* of Fi-aiice. All these together unquestionalily could 
not support, the structure which the public enthusiasm, not 
30 he, chose to build u|M)n these Imses. Rut these were, how- 
ever, in comparison, generous delusions. They supposed, 
and they aimed at, an increase of the commerce of France. 
They o])ened to it the whole range of the two hemispheres. 
They ditl not think of feeding France from its own sub- 
stame. A grand imagination found in this flight of com- 
merce stuuething to captivate. It was wherewithal to dazzle 
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the eye of an oa,!/le. It was not made to entice the snudl of 
a mole, nuzzling and Inirving himself in his mother earth, as 
ymirs is. ^Mon were not then (juite shrunk from their natural 
dmiensions by a degrading and sordid pliilosojihy, aiul 
fitted for low and vulgar <leee])tions. Above all reineinbiu’, 
that in imposing on the imagination, the tht>n managers of 
the system made a eoinplimeiit to flu* freedom of men. In 
their fraud there was no mixture of for(*e. This was reservt'il 
to our time, to (pieneh the litth* glimmmiugs <»f ri'ason 
which might break in ujion the* solid daikness of this 10 
enlighknu'd age. 

On recollection, T have suiid nothing of a scheme (d finance 
which may be urgi'd in favour of the abilities <tf these gentle- 
men, and which has been introduced with great |)omp, though 
not yet finally a«h^pted in the natimnd assembly. It comes 
with something solid in aid of the credit of tin' paper circula- 
tion ; and much has been said of its utility and its elegama*. 

I mean the project for coining into money tlu' bi*lls of the 
suppressed churches. This is their alchymy. 'riuu t' ai e some 
follies which batlle argument; which go luyond ridiculi‘; and 20 
which excite no feeling in us but <lisgust ; and tlnu'efore I 
Sfiy no more upon it. 

It is as little Worth remarking anyfartluu* u])on all their 
drawing and re-tlrawing, on their circulation for j)utting off 
the evil day, on the play betw(‘»*n the treasury and th(‘ C((im 
and on all these old exploded contrivances of mer- 
cantile fraud, now exalte<l into policy of .state. Tin* l evenue will 
not be trifled with, 'the ])rattling about the rights of men 
will not be accepted in payment for a biscuit or a pound of 
gunpowder. Tleie tluni tin* metaphy.sicians desceml fr(»m 30 
their airy speculations, and faithfully follow examjdes. What 
examples I* the examples of bankrupts. Jhit, d(‘feated, battled, 
disgraced, when their breath, their strength, theii- inventions, 
their fancie.s desert them, their confidence .still maintains its 
ground. Tn the manifest failure of their abilities they take 
credit for their benevolence. When the revenue di.siippears 
s 
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in tlieir Iwaiids, t1i(‘y liav«* the j)reaimiption, in some of their 
lat(‘ iiKx'enliiiLfs, to value tht'mach'es on the relief given to the 
people*, 'i'hey did tuil reli«*ve the people. If tkey enter- 
tained .such inU ntieujs, wliy did they order the obnoxious 
tax(*s t(j hi‘ pai<l ( The ])(‘ople relieved themselves in spite of 
the assembly. 

Hut waiving all discussion on tlie i)arties wdio may claim the 
merit of this fallacious reli«*f, has there* been, in effect, any 
relief to tlu* p(*ople, in any form ? Mr. Hailly, om* of the 
H) grand agents of pa.per cin-ulat ion, lets you into the nature of 
this reli(‘f. I lis speech to tin* National A s.sembly contained 
an high and laboured paiU'gyi'ic on the inliabitants of I'aris 
for the constancy and unbrokt'n r(*solution with which they 
have borne their <Iistress ami misery. A line i)ictureof jmblic 
felicit y I What. ! great <*ourage and uncompierable firmness 
(d mind to (‘uduri* benefits, a, ml sustain redress ^ (.)ne would 

think from the s])eech of this le.ii ned Jjord Mayor, that the 
Parisians, for this t welvemonth |»ast, had been sutfering tin* 
straits of .some dreadful blockade; that Henry the Fourth 
‘20 had been stopping up the avenues to tlu*ir s\ip|)ly, and Sully 
thundering with his ordnance at the gates of Paris ; when in 
reality they are besiege<l by no other enemies than their own 
madness and folly, their own credulity and perversenes.s. 
Hut Mr. Ikdlly will s(»)ner thaw tin* otc*rnal ict'of his atlantic 
regions, than r(*store the central heat to Pa)is, wliilst it re- 
mains ‘smitt.(*n with the (-old, dry, petrilick mace’ r)f a false 
and unfeeling philoso]>hy. Some time after this speech, that 
is, on the thirt»*enth of last August, the same magistrate, 
giving an at^count of his government at the bar (d the same 
30 assembly, cxpres.ses In'mself as folhiws : ‘ In tlie month of 
duly 178!),’ (the ])eriod of everlasting commemoration) ‘the 
finances of the city of Paris were t/ct in good order ; the ex- 
penditure was ('ounterbalanced by the recei})t, and she had 
at that time a million (forty thousaml pounds sterling) in 
bank. The expenses which she has been constrained to incur 
suhfUfurnt to t/>i' amount to 2,500,000 livres. From 
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those ox])onsos, and tlio f(reat falliiiu: dtV in the pvodnot of the 
fire (fijh, not oidv a inonuMilarv, hut a foftd want of money 
l\as take’ll })laee.’ 'riiisistho Paris u]>ou whose nourishment, 
in the eonrse of tlie last year, sneh iiniih iist* sums, drawn 
'from the vitals of all Frame, liave been exjuMidi'd ! As loni^ 
as Paris stands in the plaer of am itnit Ihnm’, so Iohl;' slu* will 
1)0 maintain(*d by tin' snbj<‘el, provimvs. It is an evil inevit- 
ably attendant on tlie dominion of sovereiujn di’inoeratie re- 
])nbli(‘S. As it liappcnu’d in Pome, it may snrvivi* that 
republican <lomination wliicli i^ave rise to it. In that case 10 
despotism its(*lf must submit to the vices of popularity. 
Itome, nmh'r Inn- ('m))erors, united the evils of both systems; 
and this unnatural combination was o>ic ^oeat cause of lu-r 
I'uin. 

d'o tell the people that they ai’«‘ r('li«‘ved by the dilapidation 
of their public estate, is a maicl and insolent imposition. 
Statesnu’ii, before th(‘\ valued themselves on the relief ei veil 
to the people by tin' <lestructiou of their I’evciiue, ouc'ht tirst 
to have' cari'fully attended to the solution of this problem: 
Whether it lu' more advant.ane<ius to the jieople to pay 20 
(‘on.siderably, and to oain in ])ro))o]‘tion ; or to oain little or 
nothin, i(, ainl to be disbiirthein'il of all coiit l ibution ? ,My 
miml is made uj» to di'cide in favour of tin* lirst projtositiou. 
Kxpei’ienee is with me, and, i believe, tin' best, opinions 
also. To keep a balain-e bi'tween the power of acijuisition 
on the part of the .subject, and tin; demands he is !•> answer 
on tin' jiart of the state, is a fundament.al part of the skill of 
a true politician. The means of acquisition are jirior in 
time and in arraiif^uunent. (Jood order is the foiimlation 
of all ,i(ood thinijs. 1'o be eiiableil to acipiire, the peojile, 30 
without beiii" servile must, be tractable and obedient, 
Tlie mai^istrate must have his reveri'uce, the laws their 
authority. The body of the people must intt find the 
principles of natural sub«)rdination, by art idoted out of 
tlieir minds. They must respect that jiroperty <if which 
they cannot partake. 'I'hey niu4 labour to obtain what 
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by lalxjiir can be o]>taiiie«l ; ainl when they find, as they 
cojninoiily do, the hikxjohh <liH|>ro|)orti()mMl to tlie endeavour, 
they imist l)e taught their eonsolation in tlie fifial pro- 
jKirtions of etertial justice. Of tin’s consolation, whoever 
(lej)rives tln'in, deadens their industry, and strikes at the 
root of all acquisition as of all conservation, ile that does 
this is the cruel opju-essor, the inereiless enemy of the poor 
and wretched ; at tin* same time that by his wicked 
speeiilalions h(‘ (‘xposes tiu' fruits «»f successful industry, 
10 and tlu‘ accuuiulations of fortuiu*, to tin* pluiuler of the 
ne^flieeiit, th(‘ disappoint'd, ami the unjuosperous. 

T’oo many of tin' iinam iers by ])rofession are apt to see 
nothing in revenue, but banks, and cireulatii>ns, and 
anmntii's on li\<'s, on tontines, and ]>erp(‘tual rc'iits, and 
all the small waia's of the shop. In a settled order of 
thi' slate, these thini^s are not to be sliidited, nor is tin; 
skill in them t(t lx* lu'ld of trivial estimation. 'I’hey are 
g(KM|, but then only ij<»od, when tln;y assume the <'lfects of 
that settled or<ler, and are Imilt upon it. I’nt when men 
liO think that, thest* bee^aily contrivanees may supply a re- 
source foi- the evils which rivsult from bri'akine' up the 
fouiidalions of public order, and from causin'^ or sufi'ering 
the priiieiph's of property to be subvert(‘d, they will, in 
the ruin of tin'ir country, h'ave a melancholy and lasting 
monument, of the ellect (d ])repost»*rous politics, and pre- 
sumptuous, short.-sighted, narrow-minded wis<lom. 

Thk ell’eets of the iiu'apacity shewn by the pojndar 
leadt'i’s in all tlu' gieat members of the commonwealth 
are to be co\'enal with tin* ‘all-atoning name' of liberty. 
30 In some peo])h‘ 1 set' great liberty indeetl ; in many, if 
not in the imtst, an ojquv.ssivt', degrading servitude. But 
xvhat is liberty without wisiloui, and without virtue ? ft is 
tlu' greatest of all pt)ssible evils ; ft»r it is folly, vice, and 
madness, without tuition or restraint. Those who know 
what virtuous liberty is, cannot bear to see it disgraced by 
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incapable heads, on aeeoiint of their having high-soniuiing 
words in their mouths. (Jrami, swelling sentiments of 
liberty, I'ain sure I <lo not despise, 'riiey warm the heart.; 
they enlarge and liberalise our minds; they animate our 
courage in a time of eonlliet. Old as 1 am, 1 lead the tine 
raptures of Lucan and Cta neille with pleasure. Neither do 
I wholly condemn the little arts and devices of popularity. 
They facilitate the cariying of many pt)inls of nioiiu'iit ; 
they keep the peojile together ; they refresh the mind in its 
exertions ; and they diffuse occasional gaii'ly over tlu' si'vere !0 
brow of moral free<lom. Every politician ought to sacrilice 
to the graces ; and to join compliance w it h ri'asoii, lint in 
such an umlertaking as that in France, all tJie.se subsidiary 
sentiments and artifices an* <d' litth* avail. To make a 
government reipiires no great prudence. S«‘tlle the. si'at of 
power; teach obedienci* ; and tin* work is doin', d’ogive free- 
dom is still more easy, it is not in‘ce.s.sary to gnidi* ; it only 
rerpdres to let go tin* rein. lint to form a. /Wr ifum'iimeHt ; 
that i.s, to temper togt*th(*r the.se opposite^ elements of liberty 
and restraint in one consi.stent. work, n'lpiires much thought; 20 
deep reflection ; a. sagm ions,' powerful, and combining mind. 
1'his I do not find in tho.se wlio take the h'ad in the national 
a.s.sembly. Perhajis they are not so mi.serably ileficient as 
they appear, I rathei’ believat it. It would jnit them below 
fhecomnion level of human undeisUunliiig. Hut when the 
hiaders elioo.se to make tliems(*lves bhhh'is at an auction of 
pofmlarity, their talents, in the const ruction of the, state, 
will be of no service. They will become flatteri'is inst.i'ad of 
legislators; the instruments, not the guides of tin* jieople. 

If any of tliein should happen to piopo.se a .scheme of f30 
liberty, .soberly limited, and defined with jiroper rpialifica- 
tion.s, he will be immediately oiitbM by his coiiifietitors, who 
will produce something more splendidly popular. Su.spieioiiH 
will be raised of his fidelity to his cause. iModeration will 
be stigmatized as the virtue of cowaid.s, and coinprmni.sc; as 
the prudence of trjiitors; until, in hop^*s of pre.serving the 
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(Tnlit wliii li may iMuilih; liini to i»'iii])(*r aiul modprato dii 
somo orfasioiis, t.lu; |»o|)uhii‘ loader is oLliojecl to become 
active ill |)ro|ia^at.iii^ <loctriiies, and e.sta])Iisliiiig ))o\vers, 
tliat will alt (M wards defeat any sober piirjiose at vvdiiirli he 
nltiniately mii^lit have aimed. 

lint am 1 so iinrea.sr>nabl(‘ as to see imthin^^ at all that 
ileserves eommendalitm in the indefatigable labours of this 
assembly ? 1 do not den\ ( hat amon;^ an iiilinile number of 

acts of vi(tlence and tbll\,.soim! ^ood ma\ have been done. 
10 d’liey who destroy evcoy tliin^ certainly will remove some 
eriiivain'c. They who make every thini^ new, havi‘ a chance 
that, they may establish somethin^ beneficial. To eive them 
cr(‘dit foi‘ wha.t (hey have done in virtue of (he authority 
they have usurped, or which can <‘xcu.se them in (lie crimes 
by which Ihat authority has beiui ac<juired, it iniisl appear, 
that the .sann* Ihiniis coidd not hav(' been aceomplislu'd with- 
out producine' smdi a reva)lntion. Most a.ssun'diy they mi^ht ; 
because almost ('very oiu* of the r(\oulalions madi' by them, 
which is not very (‘^piivocal, was (‘ither in the cession of the 
20 kin^s voluntarily made at (he meeting of tin' stati's, or in the 
('oiuairn'iil instructions to tlu' orders. Some usap's have 
been abolished on just ^oounds ; but tlnw wi'iv such tlwit if 
they had stooil as they wcri' to all eternity, tlu'V would little 
detract from the hap])iness and pr<»s])erity of any state. The 
improvements of the national assembly are superhcial ; their 
errors, fundamental. 

Whatever they are, I wi.sh my countrymen rather to re- 
commend to our neii;hb( urs the example of the Eriti.sh 
con.stitution, than to take models from them foi- tin* improve- 
30 meiit of our own. In the former they have pjt an invaluable 
treasure. They are not, 1 think, without some causes of 
apprehension and complaint ; but these' they do not owe to 
their constitution, but to their own conduct. I think our 
happy situation owini^ to our constitution ; but owin/]; to the 
whole of it, and not to any part sin^dy ; owin<,' in a great 
iimasuro to what wejiave left standing in our several reviews 
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and reforniatioiiR, as well as lo what wi* have altered or 
suj)erad<le«l. Our peojjle will liiid emphwnieiit eiidUfili fora 
truly }>ati'ii.)tie, free, and iudepeiideiit sjiii it, iii ^uaidinj;’ what 
they ])ossess, fruiu violation. I would not rxeludi* alteration 
neither ; but even when I ehan^UMl, it should lu* to ])iesei ve. 

I should be led to my remedy by a oivat }j;rievanee. In 
what 1 did, T should follow the exam[)le of our ancivstors. 1 
would make the reparation as nearl\ as ])ossibh! in thest\le 
of the buildinj^. A politi(^ caution, a guarded circunisjiei-- 
tion, a moral rather than a complexioiial tijuidity, were* 10 
amon^ the ruliiii,^ ])rinci[)les of our forefathers in their most 
decided conduct. Not beinji[ illuminated with the li^dit of 
which tin; j^t'iitlenu'u (»f France tell ns they have got so 
al)undant a share, they acted under a strong im|)ression (jf 
the ignorance and fallibility of mankind. He that had made 
them thus fallible, rcwai'ded them for having in theirconduct 
attended to their nature. Jx*t us imitate theii- cauti<»n, if we 
wish to deserve their fortune, or to retain their be(|uests. 

Tict ns a<ld, if we jilease ; but let ns preserve what tiny have; 
left ; and, standing on the linn grouixl of the Hrit ish con- 
stitntion, let ns be satisfied to admire rather than attmnptto 
follow in their des|)erate flights the aeronauts of I^Vance. 

t liave told you candidly my sentinnuits. I think tliey are 
not likely to alter yours, I do not know that they ought. 
Yon are yonng ; you cannot guide, but must follf)w tin*, 
fortune of your country. But Inneafti'r tiny may be of 
some u.se to you, iti some future form which yruir c{»nimon- 
wealth may take. In the pre.s<mt it can hardly remain ; but 
])efore its final setthunent it may bo (d)lig(‘d to pass, as one 
of our poets says, ‘through great varieties of untried being,’ 30 
and in all its transmigrations to be [uirifietl by tire and 
blood. 

I have little to recommend my opinions, but lf)ng observa- 
tion and much impartiality. They come from one Avho has 
been no tool of jKjwer, no flatterer of greatness ; and who in 
his last acts does not wi.sh to belie the tenon r of his life. 
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They ooine from one, almost the whole of whose public 
exertion Inis been a struggle for the liberty of others ; from 
one in whose breast no anger <lur.'ible or vehemenf has ever 
been kindled, but by what he considered as tyranny ; aiid 
who snatches from his share in the endeavours which are 
used by gf)r)d men to discreilit opulent oppression, the hours 
he has (‘m|!)loyed on your affairs ; and who in so doing per- 
auades himself he has not <leparte<l from his usual office. 
They come from one who desires honours, distinctions, and 
10 emoluments, but little, and who expects them not at all ; 
who has no contempt fo)* fame, and no ft'ar of obh)quy ; 
who shuns contention, though he will hazard an o])inion : 
from one who wishes to ))reHerve consistency ; but who 
would preserve consistency' Ijy varying his means to secure 
the unity of his end ; iind, when the eipiipoiso of the vessel 
in which he sails may be endangiu’ed by overloading it njxm 
one side, is desiro\is of carrying the small weight of his 
reasons to that uliich may ])resorve its C(piij)oise. 
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Pp. 3.14. .!» liltir rhih^ v'liich iras in 

the Imhif. of meetiioj to celvhratc tltc Aiuiiirrsonf of tho Ixi t'obt- 
tion lf)S8, had for imvilvAl a notr of ammu'of and .vimpathif 
to the French AAnemhhf^ n'hich the Asscmfdt/ had achiotvlohjcd. 
It u'a& a disinfjeunons aftemvt to represent the opinion of a fetn 
ohenre, indiridnak iit Ftajland as that of an imporUatt and 
H'eU-knoirn meiety. A man may ndne freedom and yet be 
nnwiHiny to eonyratnlate the. French, on. hariny ayain become 
free. Freedom, may he nacd for cril a.s nrfl as for yood^ 
especially by a body life the French .lxsvw/>///, mhich is really 
a tool in the hands of intere.^led <(yii<(tors. Freedom is not 
a yood thinyy nnless it is compatible n'ith. .so<;i<d order. Lorers 
of reawnable liberty should mafe it their business to dis- 
claim .\)/mpafhy leith the rerointiovary promtyanda of France. 
The. address presented to the Assembly embodied the principles 
of a sermon preached by Dr. Trice, /teliyion onyht not to 
be made an instrument for stimnlatiny poUtiad pa.^sion. 
/ieliyion shonid be free from, the animosity politics: <ind 
piditicfd. eaifscs should not be }nade to snffer from the pot it icitl 
iynorance. of the dcryy. Dr. Trice scenm principally infcrcstctl 
in preaehiny the yospe! of infcllectmd anarchy, lint the prini- 
leye of religions toleration must not be used to foment soci(d 
disorder. 

P. 3 , 1. 2. you are pleased, etc., you pay me I lie compliment of 
asking. 

■' 1. 3. I will not, etc. They arc not so valuahlo that I should 
wish to keep them, or hesitate to part with them. 

1 . 7 . from attention to you, liurke thought that, if the Icttijr 
had been opened, it wouhl have cfunpromisetl the ])erson to whom 
it was addressed. 

1. 11. neither for nor from, etc. 1 did not claim to repre.sent 
any class (<le.scription) of men, nor had any class of men aske<l me 
to be thoir spokesman. 
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I. 16. rational liberty, Notice Iiow careful Rurkc is to (qualify 
the word Hhnhj. It is his practice to takt^ up tlu'. coinmoii 
watchwords of French politics, and to detinc their^ real import, 
ffe deals with tlie words (qnttJity^ n((fnrf, rhfhtu, and ronfrarf, in 
the same way. Cf. ]). 7, 1. 27. that, used to i;onnect the clause 
with (hovffh, on which it depends. 'Die meaning is though 1 
wish and thougli I think. 

1. 17. in all honest policy, it is hfith riglit and expe<lient. 

P. 4, 1. ;i. Revolution Society, Mr. Payne points out that, 
owing to its appli<‘ation to the as.sertinn of the principles of 
English Constitutional l.ihcrty in I6SS. the wr)rd Revolution was 
u.setl in a favr)nral)le, .sense. ‘ Revolution Society,’ therefore, 
iiHiant ‘Constitutional Society.’ The word has ac(|uired an 
exclusively unfavourable sense since the events of the French 
Revolution. 

1. 6. the glorious Revolution, viz. : of KiSS. Cf, “our le volu- 
tion,” below, and “ the Revolution,” 1. 14. 

1. 16. cautious and deliberate, (pialities which Burke always 
insists on as chaiac.tei izing .sound statesmanship, 

1. 21. as bodies, this is the. ground of Burke’s o))jection. 
Letters from the imlividual members of the club would liave 
commanded no attention. 

1. 25. or by some such title, Burke insiniiates that, if the e.lub 
had been of any importance, he wouhl have had nt> ditliculty in re- 
calling the name <if it. “ Several societic's, which had been forme<l 
for other objects, now avowed their .sympathy and fellowship with 
the Revolutionary party in France- addressed tlie National Con- 
vention corresponded with political clubs and publi<*meu in Pari.s, 
and imitated the .sentiments, the language, and the ciint then in 
vogue across the channel. Of these the most conspicuous were 
the ‘Revolution Society,’ the ‘Society for Constitutional Tnfor- 
mation,’ and the ‘ Lomlon Corres])onding Society.’ d'he Revolu- 
tion Society had bet-n formed long since, to cfunmemorate the 
English Revolution of IdHS. and not that of France, a century 
later. It met annually on the 4tli of November, when its ])i‘in- 
cipal toasts were the memory of King William, ti'ial by jury, 
and the liberty ()f the press. On the 4th of November, 17N<S, the 
centenary of the Revolution had been comnn'inoiated tliroughoul* 
the country by men of all parties ; and the Revolution S(Kiety 
had been attended by a Secretary of State, and otlier dis- 
tinguished ])ersons. But the excitement of the time (juickened 
it with a new life ; and historical .sentiment was lost in ]M)litical 
agitation. ’I’he example of France almost elVaee<l the memory of 
William. Tin* Society for (^uistitutional Information had been 
formed in 17S0, to instruct the people in their political rights, 
anil to forward the cause of Parliamentary reform. Ainong its 
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early iiiojiihers were the Duke of Riehinoiul, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt 
himself, an<l Mr. Sheridan. Tliese .soon left the society : but 
Mr. Wyvill,tMajor ( artwright, Mr. Horne 'Fooke, and a few 
more zealous politicians continued to support it, advocating 
universal suffrage, and distributing ol)acnre tracts. It. was 
scarcely known tf) Hie public: its funds were low: and it was 
only saved from a natural death by the Prench Revolution.” 
May, Const itutioual History of vol. ii. p. 1.T2. 

1. ‘27. so far, Rurke wishes to distinguish between their 
chariti(?s ami their political action. 

1. ‘20. few others, idc., notice the irony of tlu‘ exjuession. 
The books circiilateil were -not such a.s individuals <-ould not 
afford to buy for themselves, but sucli as wen* not worth buying. 
They were ])riucipally the writings of contemporary pamphleteers. 

1. 31. booksellers, publishers. (T. I once said to liim, “ I am 
sorry. Sir, you did not get more for your dictionary.” His 
ausw'cr was, “ I am sorry too. But it was very well. The hook- 
si Iters are generous liberal-minded men.” He, upon all occasions, 
did amiilc justice to their character in this respect. He con- 
sidered them as the patrons of litcratun;. Boswell, Life of 
Johnson, an useful body, viz. the publishers. 

1. 33. charitably read, here again the exprc.ssion is ironical. 
It was a kindness to reatl the Ixioks : that is, they were not 
worth reading. 

1. 30. I have heard, <‘to. People are f<»ml of talking of the 
lessons that aii* to be learnt (lights to Is; drawn) from the 
institutions and political t re.at i.scs of EnglishmVn. If the writ- 
ings circulat«'d by this So»*icty have; (amveyed any information 
to the French, limy must ha\e impn)ve<l by the sea voyage, as 
wine is .said to <lo : for there wa.s certainly no good in them 
w'hen they were despatched from Kngland. 

P. 5, 1. 2. meliorated, ameliorate*! : improved. 

1. 10. poor, a contemptuous epithet, naturally a]>plied to a club 
whose chief busine.ss it was to distribute worthlc.s.s commodities. 
As a nation, because the acknowleilginent of the vote came not 
from individual Fnmchmen, but from th<! A.s.m“mbly, oi- repre- 
sentatives of the French nation. Cf. p. 5, 1. 14 ; ami p. 7, 1. 2. 

1. 12. their fellows, literally, their comjjanions : /.r., those who 
acted in the same W'ay W’ith them. Both societies sent cxpn'S- 
sions of approval, and both ought, in fairness, to have been 
thanked. 

1. 18. adopting, recognizing them. The vote of the 
Ims given to the club a position which it would not 
have had. 
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1. ‘Jl privileged persons, viz, ; as the accredited agents of the 
Freiicli ,\ss(*nil)ly. A meniher of the <liploniatic body is a 
person d('j»ut<'d by a gove.rnnieiit to represent it, at a foreign 
eourt. 

I. This is one, etc. Ihil bn- their recognition by tlic French 
A.ssembly, \vc slioid<I never have heard of tliese insignificant 
nobodie.4. 

1. ‘is. set, a parly, or eli«|ue. 

1. i!). diaaontera, inenil>ers of ai\y Init the Established Clnirch. 
denomination, sect : literall}, the title Ity wliich the particular 
( 'hiircli is known. 

1. ‘V2. as other clubs do. In Ihirke’s days chilis did not own or 
rent lioiises. The Tiieinlxa’s nud at a tavern, and the name of 
file dull Mas generally taken from lliat of the tavern at which 
the meetings Merc held. Aubrey, writing in tiu! seventeenth 
conlury says, “ \Vc iiom' use the M<ird cluhlic for a sodality in a 
tavern.” .lolmsoji d<‘scril)cs a cluh as “an assembly ot good 
fi'lloM's meeting under certain eoiidition.s.” I’erliaps the earliest 
elul) of M’hieh mention is made in literature is tlie Mermaid 
Cluh. It Mas foimdeil by Haleigli, and Shakesjiearc is said to 
have been a member of it. Political elulis came into existence 
in the seventi*enth century. Drytlen says, “ What right has 
any mail to imct iti factions eluhs to vilify the government?” 
The literature (<f the eighteenth eeutury teems M'ith allusions to 
I’lubs, political, literary, and social. When a young man, Rnrkc 
Mas a freiiuenl speaker at a debating club called the Robin 
Hood. He Mas a member of The (Vah, founderl in 1704, of 
Mliieh fre(|ueiit mention is made in llosMell’s I. [ft of JohiiKon. 
He used o( casionally to dine Mith a party of friends at tlie St. 
James’ Collci' Hou.se, uhieli Mas the great Whig Collce House, 
from the time of (,)ueen Anne until late in the reign of George 
III. He was also a memlier of a Whig club called Hrookes’s. 

1. .'U, much less, llurke implies that it is a ])ieee of imper- 
tineiiee in any indi\ itluals to address a foreign government. 
Communieatioiis to a foreign poMer should be foiM’arded through 
the government of the country from M'hieh they are sent, and the 
government, as the representative of the nation, is to judge M'hat 
eomimiuieatiiiiis it is desirable for the nation to send abroad. 
(T. p. 1), 11. *J0-‘Jti. 

P. b, 1. Id. pious, ironical. Clirlst says tliat M^e should do 
good in sn'ivt, so as to avi>id any sus])ieion of ostentation and 
vanity. The jiersons to whom llurke alludes hail been doing 
agn:hief in seerel. Wishing to eominil the English to an 
Williavil of revolutionary principles, hut afraid or uinvilling to 
formed itithe matter themselve.s, they had used this club as an 
and to lorwbn’ utl'ectiug their purpose. Mr. Payne liuotcs from 
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Stanhope’s TAfe. of Pitt to the eU'eet that tlie Soeifty had then 
])een lately “ new-inodelle<l,” with a view fii eo opcaatiiig with 
the l''|■ench Revolutionists, 

1. 14. For Aie, speaking for myself. 

1. IS. is doing, ‘-ing’ represents the old gerund. So dohuson 
writes, “1 hope your new hook i.s pi inting.” 'riu* preposition in, 
in its old forms ‘on’ or ‘a’ was fre<|uently prt'lixed, e.p. he is 
a- writing. 

1. 20. having no general, ete., not having reeeived any com- 
mis.sioii to preach any ])olilical go.s])el to the world in the way in 
which (’hrist’s disciples wen* commissi(»ned hy him to ])reaeh 
('liristianity everywhere. An n/tosfit is literally a person .sv/;/', 
or charg(‘d witli a mission. See note on ]>. f), 1. H4. 

1. *2S. equivocal, misleading. Englishmen an; ahsolutcdy free 
to form any numher of eluhs and t<» call them hy the in(»sl liigh- 
.sounding tilU'.s. Eor<‘igners, who <lo not know this, may I'asily 
imagine that a club has lu'eess.irily a representative ehaiaeter 
and a legal status. 

1. .‘IG. The Hou.s(' of ('ommons in.si.sts on .seeing the .signatmes 
t(» a ptdition, that it may he able to judge of the charaelei’ and 
weiglit of tlui petitiojii rs. 

1*. 7, 1. 1. sneaking, the wonl signilies vinh rliiauf iindii, con- 
trmiditih. : lit. to snmk is to vm jt or Anti: oirtiif, like a man wlio 
is asliamed to he seem, 

1. Ik presence-chamber, ])ro]M‘rly the roojn in which the 
Sovereign give.s audience. Here it means the (')iamher in which 
the Assembly sat, a.s repies<mting the sovereign people. 

1. IT), instnimeut, doemnent ; ;i legal term. 

1. IS. lead, jn'omijienee. It. expn'sses the position of a man 
whom others follow. It is a f.tvonrite word uitli Ihirkc*. ( 'f. 

“ Having a momentary lead, 1 <lid juy country sotne sei viee.” 

1. 20. refined, subtle : clever, in tin* had sen.se of tin; term. 

1. 27. manly, worthy of imm, as «listinguished fi animaks, 

Cf. “rational liberty.” ]). 11, 1. III. Riirke wouh' ■ d; liberty 
to tho.se who wouhl u.se it merely to (h*gr:' by iml. |j„. 

level of the brutes by rejnidialing the Hal tery (adula.,j 

the re.straint.s which .social life impli p«‘i ni< ioiiH, 

where Riirkc says that liberty is a i<u])ordinalion c)f individuals to 
nected with order. He delim-s it a 
liberty which is .secured by e«jn.il’ 

1. 29. I have given, liurke w; 
oppo.sed to diflerent ejiemie,s 

king’s friends : sometimes tcial manners, decency and retinement in 
sometimes to un arbitral. 
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for the Hame reason, viz. : that each of iiis opponents in turn 
endeavoured to impose unjust restraints or to withdraw just oikjs. 
'I'he consistency of true .statesinan.sldp is not a mere formal con- 
sistency. 'I’he consistent statesman may often luu<; to a})pear on 
dilferent si<les, and in sup|>ort «*f apparently oi)])osite measures. 
Piiit that is •)iily hecjiuse his old party may fall away from him, 
or former op[>on(;nls may come up to him, and because in com))i 
nations of ciicumstane.<!s radically opposed the same end will 
naturally be secured by opposite means. Liberalism, for instance, 
nu'ans the n‘j(*ction of ine<|ualities and privileges which cannot 
in leason be justificsl. l>ut, inasmuch as the privileged classes 
are naturally a minority, men too easily fall iido the mistake of 
supposing that t lui essence of Liberalism is concession to popular 
clamour. In his vl/>/>#a/ t» thv old \S’hi<ix Unrke says, “ lie who 
thinks that (he Ihitish (institution ought to consist of the three 
memb('rs, of three veiy ditlerent natures, of which it does 
actually consist, and thinks it is his <luty to presei\e each of 
thosi! meml)ers in its prop<‘r place, and with its proper pro})(U’ 
tion of powei', must (as each .shall ha])peu to be attacked) vindi- 
cate the thre(‘ siiveral parts on the several ]»ritu iph's [leculiai ly be 
longing to them. He cannot, assei't the denioeratie jiart on the 
prineiph's on which monarchy is .supported, nor can ho su|)))oit 
monarchy on the principles of democracy ; nor can h(‘ maintain 
aristoerai’V on the grounds of the one or of the other, or of 
both. All the.se he must support on gnuinds that an* totally 
ilitleii*nt, (hough practically tliey may be, and happily with us 
they are, brought into one liarmonious body, A man could no! 
be consistent in defending such various, and, at. lirst view, 
disc<jrdant paits of a mi\ed eon.stitution, without that sort ot 
inconsistency with whi<!h Mr. Rurke stands ehargc'd .. Whil.*-! 
In* o|)|>oses his defence on the part where the attai;k is made. In* 
presumes, that for his regard to (In* ju.st rights of all the rest, he 
lias credit in every candid mind. He ought, not to a])prehend 
that his raising feimes about jiopular privileges this day, will 
iiih r that he ought, on the next, to eoiuur witli tho.se who woiihl 
|iull d;,j\n the (hiciiie: because on the next he defends the 
throne, Illicit not to be supposed that lu* has abandmied the 
*''M^^Vernmenl of tin 

V riiment, as the repre.' ideal. Rurke is thinking of the meta 
pimunicatioiis it is desirat'n matter ami form. 'Phe distinction 
( p. (), 11, 20-‘J(). 'Illy. 'File ideas of a substance not 

I’. 6, 1. 10. pious, ironical 'I 'd' <iualities except as determining 
good in secret, so as to avoid 
\auit Y. 'I'he persons to whom h*" 

agit'.liicf in secret. Wishing to i^'g^ition. signifying <>nly 
Williaid of revolutionary priimiplos,’!^' * ''** i-haraclerize i 

forme,! inthe matter tluunselve.s, they cmph.ymHit of force 

and to lorwVu’ ctlccting their purjsise. kinds ami degiees u 
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restraint rennired dopend upon the liistory, the eharaeter, and 
the eii euiUjAiuces of partienlar soeieties. 

P. S, h f distinguishing colour, etc., its special eharaetei-. 
Except ^ ^‘.efereiiee to a society, to which it is })i'opoHcd to 
grant lit '•edwe cannot predicate citlu-r goodness or badness 
of it. r 

1. 5. government, used, in op])osition to liberty, in the general 
sense of control by law. Cf. 1. .S.*h 

1. IS. to the galleys, It uas the practice to man ships ealh*d 
with condemned criminals. 

1. ID. the metaphysic Knight, Don Quixob*, the hero of the 
famous st(»ry by the Sp.mish t'rrvantes (born lotT). He is 
1 ‘epresented as a country gentleman of La Mancha, so ciazed by 
long |•(ading the mo.st famous books of chivalry, that ln‘ actually 
went forth into the worhl, like the heroes of his favouiite 
roma,nc(*s, to siu'coiir the oppre.ssed and avenge the injnii'd, 
lhirk(‘ calls him /lU /a//ht/slr because* In* is repiesented in one ease 
as having assisted .soim* ])ri.som*r.>^ to escape*, thus showing him- 
self an aelveeeate! of liberty hi t/n (ihsfmr/, and without re'fer(*nee 
to tin* use* that was likely te) be* maele of it. As ji matter of fact, 
the reh*ase*el j)risoners tnnieel npem the*ii* elelive*re*r. 

1. 23. The exeite iiie nt into which peeeph* are threewn by the 
aeepnsition e)f libi'i ty may be* (*om])are‘el to the (‘H'erve'see‘nee e)f 
liepiors charged with e*arbonie* acid gas; eunl, just as we cannot 
pa.ss jnelgmeud eni the* li<|ue)r until the* elleive*se*(*nee* has snbsieled, 
.so we canneet pronounce* upeni the etlects of liberty until the lirst 
e;x(;ite*mcnt has weern e»ll', ainl the* peeeple have* .settleel de>wn inte) 
some soi’t e)f (U(h*r. “ Fi\e*el air” was the*n the scie'iititie* term 

fe)r e*aibemie acid gas. .Mi*. Payne* .says that the* name* was given 
tee it by Di'. black, in IT”)'*. <ui aceemnt eif its preipenty eliseeevere'd 
by him e>f reailily losing its clastie;ity and fixing itse*lf in many 
l)e)di(?s, })arti(;nlarly lln>se* of a cale-areems kiinl. 

1. 29. Flattery corrupts, etc. It bre-e-ds a habit of insiin*e*rity 
in the giver, and bliinls the rc<*e*ive*r te) a se*nsi* e>f his faults. Cf. 
the saying of Se)le)mon, I'aiffi/iif itrr flu u'(in)ift'< of a frirtii/. We; 
aie accustomed te) think of flatte*ry as adebe-sse*d by iinlividuals 
te) kings or gie*at mem : but e)pen ami jeublic Hutte*ry (adulation) 
e)f a ))ee)ple is also jeos.sibh*, and is < ejnally pe*i iiieie)us. 

I. ,34. public force, the etlcctive suborelinaliem e)f indivieliials to 
the general w'ill. 

1. 35. revenue. Sec ]). 256. 

1. 36. solidity, stability. 

P. 9, 1. 1. civil and social manners, elecency anel rc'Hnememt in 
public and private life. 
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1. 7. complaints, viz. : of the use wliieli they h;n,ve made of 
ilieir lihrrty. J'tv 

I. S. insulated, I he same word as It me* ’® Separated, 
as an island (liat. In^n/n) is frnin other lands, f'l 

I. it considerate, thoughtful. We use the desci ,a 

man who is careful not to ofl'einl or injure others. »' 

1. 10. declare themselves, coiumit tlu'uiscdves to an opinion. 

1. 11. the scene, literally the stage on which a play is acted : 
then, gene) ally, the place where an event takes place: then the 
event itself. |{m ke .alludes to the prevah'iit l»elief that the Duke 
of Orleans was really the prime inovei', though he did not appear. 
Cf. p. .'ll, 1. 1. 

1. III. transcendental, lofty. Literally the word means ‘sur- 
passing olher.s.’ In the language of modern philosophy it is 
used to denote the priiu'iples which arc necessary to account fur 
experieiKs* tliough they are not derivcMl from experience. Not 
Jinnnturidly it has come to signify in ]K>pular language ‘ what has 
no foundation in experience,’ .so tluit it is often used as eipiivalent 
to ‘ f.iidasi ical,’ or ‘ mysti<*al.’ We now use the form fninsri tidfiil 
to (‘xpn'ss tlu! meaning w'hieh llurkt! expres.ses by Iran-struilrntaL 

1. IS. the country, used to den<)te any part of England exeept 
liomloii, w Inch is ealleil ‘town,’ as in line ‘20. from Whence, from 
is .superlluous, as the word irlo nr*' alone signities ‘ fi’oin wiuit or 
w hit'll jilaee or sonree.’ 'I’he expression is not iineommon. Cf. 
“Oil ! iiow unlike tin* place from whenee they fell I" -Miifon. 

1. 20. an account, ete, Mr. I’ayin* gives the full title of this 
jmhlic.il ion, ‘ ,\ Di.scoiirso on the Love of our (’ouiitry, deliver'd 
on Novemlu'i' I, 17S0, at the Mt*i:ting House in Old .h'W'ry to the 
Society for eommemorating the Revolution in Croat llritain. 
W ith an ,\ppeinlix containing the Report tif the (kimmiltee of 
the Society; an aeeount of the population of France; and the 
Declaration of Right hy the National Assemhly of France, 
d’liird Eilition, witli ailditions to the Appendix, containing com- 
mmiieatioMs from France occasioned hy tin* ( Vmgratiilatory 
Address of tin- Revtilution Society to tin* National As.semhly of 
Friinee, Nvith the Answers to them. Ry Richard Price, D.D.. 
LL.D., F.RS,, etc. 'I’lu* lettt'j’ of tlu* i)\ike of Roehefoueault 
is an infoi'inal one addresscil to Dr. Price, and tlated Deeemher 
‘2, LSD. I’h.it of tin* Aivhhishop of Aix (as I’resident of the 
National .X.ssemldy) formally addressed to Lord Stanhope, as 
(’hairman of the Society, and dated Deeemher 5, 1789, was 
accompanied liy an otlieial extract from the Proceedings of the 
Assemhly, dateil November 2.'i, 17S9. 'riu* appendix also con- 
tains Rt'soiutions of thanks sent to the Society from Dijon ainl 
Lille, together with the Answers transmitted to them by the 
Society The .stinU*nt should notice the many passages in the 
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book which show Burke’s fear lest the conduct of the French 
might lead to revolutionary disturbances in England and else- 
where. Tl|e doctrine of ‘natural rights’ had no special reference 
to French citizens. Cf. p. 10, 1. 19. 

1. 29. credit, power of borrowing. 

1. 31. polity, a (ilreek word signifying the organization of the 
'polin^ or state. 

1. 33. If the prudence, etc. There are times when it is both 
inexpedient and unbecoming for a man to .sjiy out all that lie 
thinks. But in face of a j)res.sing dangei-, the advanlage.s <if 
a timely warning outweigh every other consideration. 

1. 34. decorum, cf. Bacon, Es.say vi., “Isakedne.ss is uncomely, 
as well in mind as body : and it addctii no small reveicnce to 
men’s manners and actions, if they be not altogctlier opmi.” 

P. 10 , 1. 3. to heap mountains, Bnrki‘ istin’nking of the Titans, 
or giants, of (Jreck mythology, who impiously altinnptcd, by 
piling three mountains of 1'he.ssaiy one upon another, to nijike for 
themselves a road by which they could reach and attack .Jupiter 
in heaven. 

1. 4. Whenever, etc., 

“Nam tua res agitur jiarios cum proximus ardet, 

Fit ncglecta solc.nt incendia snincre vires.” 

“No time for sleeping witli a lire next door; 

Neglect .such things, they only bla/,<‘ the more.” 

Iforace, Aye 1. 18. 84. 

1. 11. more largely, cf. the second paragraph of Biu ke’s inti’o- 
ductory note, p. ‘2. 

1. 16. formal method, logical arrangemumt. 

1. 26. out of nature, By vafun' we iimlei>tan<l that system of 
unvarying relations which .seieiiec ami history show' to exist 
bctw'ccii ohjcct.s and events. To Bnrkt; the Bieneh Bevolution 
seemed inexplicable liy natural caii.scs. He regarded it as one would 
regard .some .sudden reversal of thcoi'derof tin* pliysieal nniver.se. 
The ordinary relations between events .seemed alteij-d. Kxp»;ii- 
cnce W’arrants us in exp<*eting great ean.‘<es for great (>\'C‘nts. 
In France events have followed from anle< ed« nts whielj oiu' 
experience of the order of nature would liave hsl ns to i<igaril a.s 
quite insufficient to account for them. Similarly luiman pa.'^sions 
appear to have been (piite capricious in their working and eflects. 
It is important to keep this passage in mind. Bnrkc was jiot 
likely to bo a dispa.ssionate critic of a phenomenon which he 
regarded with such per])lcxity ami horror. We sliall find many 
passages in the hook in which Bui ke overlooks the distincti(»n, 
which in other places he in.sists upcm, and which Aiistotle ernpha- 
sized, between the occasions and ilie causes of revolutions. Bacon, 
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talking' of seditions, says wisely, “The surest way to prevent 
seditiojiH (if the limes do bear it) is to take away the matter of 
IIm'di. Foi- if tlicrc 1)C fuel ]»r<',]>arc(l, it is hard to Jell whence 
the spark shall come tliat shall set it on fire.” — Kssay 15. He 
.says tlie same tiling again in Essay 19. 

1‘. n, 1. .‘1. secular applause, a,s distinguished from fiocred 
clofiiKuirf, /.e., the eulogy ]iassed on it in Dr. IVioc’s .scnrion, 
whieli is a discourse d<‘liv<‘.re«l in a church, as part of a religious 
service. dashing Machlavellan, hohl and unscrupulous. 
Machiavclli was a Florentine hy hirth. Fcihaps the most 
famous of liis writings is ‘ IVincj*,’ jmidi.shed in loHi. It is 
the result of his ohserva.tions and experience as to the arts hy 
which power can lx* w<m and maintained. Alachiavelli is 
unfairly charged with the immorality' which cliaract.c?’i/cd the 
.statcciaft of the time : so that Machiavellism has eome to signify 
tlie unscrnpulons use of fraud a,nd \ ioleiice for selfish (Uids. (7. 
“Am I politic? Am 1 suhtlc? Am 1 a .Machiavcl ? ” — Mernf 
IF/rrs (/ \V'iit(hoi\ lit. 1. HKl: and, 

“ 1 can add colours to the channdeon, 

Chaiigi* shapes with Proteus for adviintngrs, 

Anil set the murderous Maohiitvel to .school.” 

-.‘1 lldinj 17. iii. 2. 191 : 

and again in I fh itry 17. v. 4, whim the Maid of ()ih‘iui.s declares 
that she is with child hy Alencon, the Duke of Vork exclaims 
“ Alcm;on, that notorious Machiavcl ! ’' 

I. 7. non-conforming, iMpiivalcut to dissenlet', see p. 5, 1. 29. 
A ‘ meeting-house ’ is tin* technical name for a dissenting place 
of worship. Dr. Prici* was a. ilisscntiug minister (172M-1791). 
His theological writings gained him the friendship and patronage 
of l.(onl Shelhnrne, a political opponent of Burke. He was well 
known als() as a uriter on financial and pidilical questions. He 
wiole. on the snhjeet of the National Debt , on jiopnlalion, and on 
the projier method of calenl.it ing the values of eontingent revi'r- 
sions, He wntte also in opposition to the war with America. He 
wa.s oil'ered tlie iK^sition of private secretarv to the premier, Lord 
Shelhunie. 

1. S. the Old Jewry, the name of a street in the eity of London, 

I. 12. porridge, another form of }>o(tmn\ Originally it meant 
a dish of In ihs. Here it means a mixture. 

1. ].‘l. the grand ingredient, the chief topic of the aiu’inon. 
Burke is tiiiiikiug of llie unsavoury stew which the witches are 
represented as brewing in a cauldron in Macb^ fh^ Act iv. Sc. 1. 

1. 17. It was moved, the address xvas proposed. The 
‘principles of the sermon’ are given on pp. 14 sHqq. Those 
who iqiproved Prii'e’.s theory of government naturally were 
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delighted hy the Declaration of the Hights of ^fan in the French 
Assembly. 

1. IS. relking, liicmlly, smoking hot from ; i.c, frcsli from the 
influence of. 

1. 25. literary caballers, etc., notice* the inversion -intiigncrs 
who make use of liteiatun*, ami men of letters who (‘iigage in 
intrigues: men wlio a])])ly tl neology to ])olities, and politicians 
who busy themselves with theology. Price was a ‘political 
theologian’: the ‘lay-divines' (p. 12, 1. ‘ill) were ‘theological 
politicians.’ 

1. ‘2S. oracle, the word oracle means )»ro])erly a diviiudy 
inspired utterance, ’rin'ia* were several places in ( Iri'cce w here 
Apfdlo was ])elieved to answ<T, through the mouth of a ])ri«’stess, 
questions }mt by those who went to consult the oracle. On one 
occasion Demosthenes, the Athenian statesman and great 
opponent of Philip of Mace<l(ni, insinnate<l that the ])rieHtess 
implying that the oraelc was a mere' political instru- 
ment in the. hands of Phili]», the answers «)f tin* piiestess being 
contrived to su])])ort his interc'sts and further his d(‘signs. The 
literary caballers, etc., paid tin* same |•«‘speet to the ntl<*ranees of 
Dr. Price tb.it the (b'(*eks di<l to tin* words of tin* oracle, iuid 
naturally, because all that In* said furlbered tln'ir (h'signs and 
harmonized with their priin-iph's. with the best Intentions, Ihirke 
does not charge Price, as Demostln'iies charged the oiaeh*, with 
delil)erately playing into the hainls of a j)arty. 

1. 29. his prophetic song, the answers of tlie oracle wer(: 
delivered in verse. Tin* (‘.x])ression, therehuv, is ap])ro]»riale to 
describe tin; sermon of Dr. Price, who is compared to the orai'le. 

1. .‘b'l. a predecessor, In* re.sembkal him in being a dissenting 
ministei', and in tin* ebaraeter of bis opinions. iMr. Payin* Jiotes 
that tin* term reverend, as a, convent itmal title lor a. elergyman, 
dates from some time after Peters, and i.s, tbercfoic, ap))ljed to 
him derisively. 

1. .Sf), the king’s own chapel, the fact of its being delivered in 
the king’s own chapel ma«lo tin* insult the gre;«tcr. Cf. p. 7.‘1, 
1. 4. 

1. 36. the Saints, The Puritans arrogated this title to them- 
selves. Puritanism was a protest against the mig»)dIiiH*SH of the 
world. 

P. 12 , 1. 5. your league in France, The lff>ly Iwcagin* was 
organized in 1.57t) hy the Duke f>f < liii.se, nominally in defence of 
the Catholic religion, but really to secure the siieeession of 
Catholics to the Freiicli throne. 

1. 6. league and covenant, made betwcen^England and Scotland 
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(luring the war betw^een Charles I. and the Parliament. See 
Credits Short l/iiifory of the Ewflish Pcopkf pp. 533-4, 

1. 10. politics and the pulpit, political discussioi# is out of 
pla<;e in the pulpit. Ihiike argues, first, that the passion of 
paj’tizaiiship is iu.scparablo from politics, while it is alien to the 
spirit of the Christian leligion ; secondly, that clergymen have 
not that knowledge! of men and affairs which is necessary to the 
politician. 

1. 1 * 2 . charity, tliis is the virtue upon which Christianity 
specially insi.sls. It includes not only the performance of kind 
acts, l)ut slo\viic.s.s to lake ollence, and the habit of putting the 
ino.st kindly iulerpretation upon what otluus do and say. 
healing, (;uvy, liatred, and malice arc the diseases of society, 
and are ciiritd liy charity. 

1. ‘24. pulpit style, sl yh* of preaching. The word ‘jnilpita’ in 
Latin meant, a iiiised ^tage or platform. Tt is uscil now merely 
for the taisiid place in a church from wdiich sermons are de- 
li v(ired. 

I. ‘28. supposed high, (Tc. Pri<!e had spoken in t(‘rm8 of praise 
of a theological painpldct of which the Duke of (liafton, Chau- 
cellor of th(! IJniversily of Cambridj<e, was .supposed, and rightly, 
to be till! author. Hurkc calls him a Iny-dinno., because, though 
a layman, he wrote on theological subjects. 

I. ‘21). other lay-divines, etc., such, for instance, as Price’s own 
patron, bold Shelhurne, who was also a Unitarian. 

1. ,30. may be, the expre.ssion implies that it was not. ‘It 
may he, though 1 do not .see why or how.’ 

1. ,31. Seekers, the name of a Puritan sect, of wliich Sir TTarry 
Vane was the licad, in tlie time of Cromwell. His leading 
priuci])le was tin* denial of the right of any authority to enforce 
any .system of religious ti nth ami discipline. The word is appro- 
priately apjilied t.o men whom llnrke de.seril)es as going out of 
the Kstahlislusl C'liureh, and trying to find the tiaith for thern- 
sclve.s. noble, throngliont the ]Kis.sage Uurke emphasizes the 
incompatihility of their actual |Kisitioii as English peers with 
their ussnnu'd character of theologians. Cf. p. 1,3, 11. 10, 18, 
and ‘24. 

1. .3*2. staple, material. Churches and their doctrines are 
compared to shops and tlie wares which they contain. 

P. I 1. b dissenting, see note on p. .5, 1. 21). 

b *2. non-conformity means dis.sent. ‘To ini]>rove upon non- 
conformity ‘ means to go beyond the non-conformists: to push 
dissent to the extreme. 

1. 3. meeting-house, see note on p. 11, 1. 7- 
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1. 12. rational and manly, ratioual, because based ou their own 
judgment: manly, because independent, and not accepted on 
authority.^ 

1. 14. calculating, alluding to his tiiiancial writings. See note 
on p. 11, 1. 7. The expression “great eoinpany,’' etc., is taken 
from the Prayer Hook: though the second \fnat is inserted 
ironically by Ihirkc. “The Lord gave tlu^ word : gicat was the 
company of the preachers.” — PsnJm, Ixviii. 11. 

1. 17. tortus siccus, a collection of dried plants. It is ditlicult 
to give an intelligible account even of the existing forms of dis- 
sent : the difficulty would become an impossil»ility if Dr. Price’s 
principle were acted on. 'riic woi-ds nilnah/r .ami hdindjy ai'c, 
of course, ironical. 

1. 18. noble duke, etc. Sec note on ]>. 12, 1. 111. The word 
hold is introduced [mrposely to hold up 1 ‘rice’s ])ro]iositi«>ii to 
ridicule. Noh/o is the title by wliieh a peel’ is actually and 
properly refeircd t(» in s])eech or writing. Hut hold is merely a 
conventional epithet applied by jioets and hallad writers to 
describe a baron, considenid as a military leader : and no two 
characters can be further removed from oiu; another than those 
of a w'ari’ior ami a priest. 

1. 20. this town, London, ef. ]). 0, 1. 18. IVopleof wealth and 
])osition generally reside in Lomlon for some montlis in the year, 
which are called tin: smson, a period naturally marked by a 
perpetual round of f(‘slivities. 

1. 21. vapid, tastcle.ss, insipid. 

1. 22. Mess- Johns, parsons. Me.s.s is a corruption of the Latin 
word ma<iisf( r, master. 

1. 24. are expected, vi/., by Dr. Price. See note on 1. 25. 
The word fifhil is iiiliodiiced to empliasi/c the iiicoiigruity of 
their social tiosifion ami their leaching, lor sou p. 12, 

1. 24. 

I. 25. the new evangelists, ‘the ev;ing(dists ’ are the wiiters of 
the four Christian (h)sp«ds. Pmrke d<‘scril)eH these men as 
‘ preachers of a new’ gos]H*l,’ vi/. : that every one may believe and 
preach wdiat lie ])leases. Tin; word n'mujdisl means jiroperly ‘a 
proclaiiner of good new.s ’ disappoint the hopes, etc., llurke 
insinuates that Price's great olijeet in preacliing this anarchical 
doctrine W'as to provoke an armed attack upon all secular and 
religious authorities, such as was made by tlic Puritans in Charles 
the First’s time. 

1. 27. polemic, they will not become soldiers as wcdl a.s 
controversialists. PolemoH is the Creek word for irar. The 
English derivatives are used to denote not actual fighting, but 
discussion. 
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1. 29. blessed, irotiical. It was the epithet by which the 
Fui itaiis tliiinselves would desciilic the days of their pow’cr. 

I’, i.j, 1. 2. these few, etc., notice, the irony of thf sentence. 
Ihii'ke says, I only ask tliat those who claim ficedoni for them- 
selves will not force me to join them, and that they will not 
abuse (lieir freedom by disturbing .soeial trr'dei-. The word.s 
iiifo/i'raiKT and df >c/a)//.s/u tet«-r respectively to religious and civil 
ftcedmtr in 1. I. 'riieri* is no int<der-auee in asking e([ual ficedoni 
r»f belief ami worship for all ; there is nothing desjrotic in the 
prohibition of military rcxolts, 

1*|). 14-17. /V. I‘n\r ftt. Ids srj'mo/l OHiici'ls thnt the 
hiinf is iifiiinst tho oulif .smv'/vn/// in tin', nunid whose title to his 
throne is tfoo'h heeonse he rihtne reufns hif the ehoiee of his 
pro/ tie. .l.s (t mo tier of fort., Inure re/\ the Irinj of Wn(jlan(fs 
title to (jorern is jest os tfood or jest os hoil os thot of onif other 
rider. The /teoph' ore irillinif thot he should rid>‘, hid thci/ did 
not e.leet him. The efeet of Dr. Driee's teoehiin/, therefore.^ so 
for os it hos on/i etfeet^ is to weolrn the hold if the. Einfish 
erown on tin' loiioltif of the snhjeets. In toet he posdu'eli/ osserts 
thot the Einjlish peoftle in l(|(S(S oetfiiireil the riijht of ehoosimj 
their riders, 0/ *! ismissi mj them tor miseondnet, ond 0/ dceidini/ 
hoie theif should he rnleil. .!,}.•(( niotter of foet, these so-eolled 
rii/hts ore not oidi/ not wished for htf the Einflish /leople, bid 
the ossertion, of them is o riolotion of the loirs mode in, 1()H8. 

Ill the following pa.ssago, down to p. .*{<1, Ihiike eoiisidei's the 
po.sition and power of king, par liament, and ])er)ple, simply from the 
point of vieu of a 'awyer. 'riic authors of tlie Revolution of 1088, 
houeviM', a]»|icaled to lirst priueiph-s, not to the facts and theories 
of English law. They ai’gm'd that, whatever’ might be the position 
of the king, as deline«l and determined by English law ami 
ju'ceedent, lie had no longer any claim upon the idlegiance of the 
English jH’oplc, because lie had violated tin* tei ins of the original 
cjuitiact hctwi'en ruler and people. d'hc piinci])h!S of the 
Revolution were the prineiples of Locke's Cin! (jortrnment. 
'riie King was dcpo>ed be«’ause he could no longer justify his 
authority as being for the publi»‘ good, d’he .state of afliiii’s eon- 
tcrnplatcd by Locke as in.stifying insurrection, namely, the abu.se 
by the king of his liduciary power', had arisen. He was, as 
Hallam says, “an enemy whosti resentment could never be 
appca.scil, ami mIiosc power conse(|ueutly must wliolly )»e taken 
away.’' 'I’he absolute right and ])aramount ])reiogativc of tlie 
king, theri'bu’c, which Ihrrkc declares, and perhaps rightly, to 
have been a part of the Coustitutiou, were .sini]dy denied by the 
author’s of lire Revolution. By breaking the line of succession 
tliey also denied the doctrine of hereditary right, ajid made the 
tenure of tlie e.rowii conditional upon good behaviour. William 
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would not liave been chosen, if his election had not been desir- 
able politically. The po.ssibility of a fiesh election of a sovei eign 
by a subsociiient Parliament in consequenet; of a failure of lieiiH 
was evidetitly c»»iitemplated by th(»sti wlio drew up the insti'U- 
nu'iit under which William asci-nded the tliroiie. The Revolu- 
tion therefore entirely changed the spirit of the Ooiistitution, 
though, for obvious reasons, old foiins wire diangi'il as little as 
possible, “ft itdueed the nionareliy to an integrant |)ortion, 
instead <tf tlie primary sourc<‘ ami principle of oni- constitution. 
'I’lie rights of tin; actual monarcli, of tlu‘ reigning family, wcie 
made to emanate from the. Parliament and the people." Hallain, 
Constitnl 'ttmal Hlutonj^ \"ol. iii. : and (Ji-eeii, Short Jlistorif of (hr 
hjojli^h ]). () 7 .>. 

1. 7. Oh ! that, etc., After de.seribing a ridienlo\)s picee of 
folly on the ])art of the Knqu'ior Domitian. (lie Roman satirist 
dinenal expri'Ssi'S the wish that the whole of liis reign had beeji 
d(!V()U’d to sueli trilling, instead of to the eriielly wideh actually 
disligmvd it. Sa(. iv. IbO. 

1. 1). fulminating bull, Dr. Prie.e's sermon is a virtual scmtencc 
of deposition on all sovereigns, and is therefore (‘ompar<-<l (<i the 
seiiteiu'e of exeonnnnnieation and deposition sometimes passed 
by the, popes, as, for instance, on King .lolin of Kngliiiid. The 
Latin word ha/Zn was used foj- ‘a leaden .seal," and so ea,me to 
mean the jiioclaniatioii to whicli the seal was attached. 
‘Fulminating’ means, literally, ‘ tlmndering,’ ami so ‘ violint ’ 
or‘ threatening.’ With the whole passage we may eompare what 
Racon, in one of his eliarges, says of the Analiajitists “ 'I'hey 
prefer the putting down of magistrates: ami lliey ean chant the 
psalm, To Itiiid fh<ir I’iiofs in rimin':^ oiid. thfir nohtr.'i in. ff/rrs of 
Iron, 'riiis is tlie glory of the saints, nineh like the tiinporal 
authority that the Pope challengeth over prinees.'’ 

I. 10. in its vital parts, tiic aeeeptance of his doetrine w<mld 
he fatal to (lie constitution. 

1. 15. this archpontiff, literally this supreme priest, or ]iope. 
The pope, in virt ne of his position as (Iml's representative on 
earth, claimed tin; riglit to ]>ronomiee ujion tlie title of sovereigns 
to reign. Dr. Piiee assumes tlie same riglit. and authoritatively 
proclaims tliat tlie rule of an uneh.rted .M>\ereign is a violation 
of man’s natural right to clioo.se whom he shall obey. 

1. 17. meridian fervour, lit. noonday heat: i.t. at the time 
when it xvas most zealously put in praetieu. Innoeent TIJ., 
1198-1216, pas.sed seiiteiiee of excoimiiiniicatir>n on King dolm, 
and ujion the Emperor Otho. He released the lOnglish from 
their allegiance, and otFered the crown to the King of France. 

1. 18. sweeping, comprehensive, ban and anathema, cxcom- 
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tnunication and curse. A ban had much the same effect as put- 
ting ii irjan out of caste in this country. 

1 . 21 . apostolic missionaries, cf. p. 6 , 1 . 20 . « 

1 , 2 .'{. a domestic interest, b>reign sovereigns must provide for 
their own safety. JCnglishnien are interested so far as their own 
inouarely is concerned. 

1. 24. the solidity, whether it is well-founded. 

1. 28. is nonsense, ex])lained on p. IS, 1. 20, “ they will perhaps 
tell us,” etc. 

1.20. unfounded. ct<*., il i.s iml true {]>. HI, 1. l.‘l), its accept- 
ance would lead to disloyalty, if not t(» rehcllion (p. 1.^, 1. 21), 
it i.s opposed to the law of Kngland (]). 17, 1. 13), and to the 
spirit of the constitution (p, 21, I. 23). 

1. 30. this spiritual doctor, tliis cl<*rgyman who take.s iipoji 
himself to teach politics. S<‘e note on p. 12, 1. 10. 

1 *. 15 , 1 . 2 . gang, notice the skill with whi(!li the words are 
chosen. A udWj is used only with reference to criminals. 

I. 3. miserable, because, if Dr. Ih ice he rigid, all nations are 
subjected to a doiuinaticm w hieli cannot ))e justilied. 

1. 5. The policy, the object aimed at. 

1. 0 . so qualified, with the liinitatirm in favour of tin) English 
king, 

1. 7. political gospel, cf. p. 13, 1. 25. 

1. 14. pickled, literally preserved; wlicn once recorded in the 
printed scrnuMi, il c<»uld always he [)ro<liu*ed wdien w'anted. 

1. 17 . I search, etc., The (piotation is f)'«)iu the llomaii poet 
Horace, A/^. i. 1. 12. 

1. 10. is soothed, the Eiigli.sh goveninuud is lulled into 
security, by being told tliat the doctrine does not alFeet it, 
tliougli in reality il doc.s. All the time, tlie position of tlie 
government is weakened, for «>ne at any rate among our motives 
to loyalty is our ludief in the right of the government to govern 
us, and tins right is, by Dr. Price's teaching, denied. 

1. 27. constructions, interpietations. 

1. 34. render their proposition safe, not he obliged to abandon 
their doctrine, as they would he, if it were inconsistent wdth 
facts, nugatory, meaningless : lit. trifling. 

1. 35. They are welcome to. No one will envy a man who is 
obliged to plead folly as an excuse for his w rong-doing. 

P. 16 , 1. 3. derived, and, therefore, Burke implies, not 
elective. 
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1. 5. at some time, etc. Amongst the German tribes 
sovereignty, in early times, resided in the wliole body of the free 
men. Pewwanent kingship was an extension of what was 
origimilly a mere temporary and voluntary submission to a leader 
in war. 

1. 20. electoral college, he refers to the nim' p(‘rsoiis who 
elected to tlie German Kin]>in!, or, as it was ealled, the Holy 
Roman Empire, founded by Cliarlemagm*. I'lie Imperial Grown 
was always in theory elective, but down to the thirteejith eeiitiiry 
it was practically hereditary, though, as in other feudal kingdoms, 
the consent of the nohles and ])eople, and, lat(‘r on, of the ehief 
nobles only, was re(|nired before the son roiild sneeeed (Ik; father. 
But from the thirteenl h e<'iitury onwards t he throne was in the gift 
of a small electoral colh'gt*, consisting lii-st of sevtm, then of eight, 
and finally of nine, prinees. Francis Vi. resigned the imperial 
title in KSOfi. 

1. J12. bottom, etc., rest upon, and are dedueible from. Cf. j). 
29, 1. 4. 

1. 84. a mere rant, etc., it is not a mere rhetorieal phrase 
employed to Halter the pef)ple. ('f. p. S, 1. 29. 

P. 17, 1. 2. compose one system, each implies tln^ others. The 
word system denotes an organic whole, not a mere aggregate of 
things. 

1. 8. unheard-of, Burke means that it is entirely diflerent 
from the actual Deelaration and Bill of Bights ilrawn up at the 
Revolution. Vet vvilli regard to the latter, (!re»*n says: - 
“ 'Phe Declaration of Bight was 1 11 rued into the Bill of Rights, 
and the passing of tin's measure in lfiS9 restored to (Inf immarehy 
the charaeler which it had lo.st under the 'i’ndors and the Stuarts. 
The right of the people thiongh its n']>resentatives todepo.se 
the king, to change the order of successiou, and to set on the 
throne vvlunn they would, was now establi.shed. All claim of 
Divine Right, or hereditary right indt pendent of the law, was 
formally put an end to by the election (»f William and Mary. 
Since their day no English sovereign has been abh; to advance 
any claim to the crown .‘<ave a claim whi<-h rested on a ]>ar- 
ticular clause in a particular Act <if Parliament. William, 
Mary, and Anne, were sovereigns simply hy virtue of the Bill of 
Rights—George I. and hLs sncce.s.sors have been sovereigns solely 
by virtue of the Act of Settlement. An English mf)nai’ch is 
now as much tl\e creation of an Act of Parliament as the jjcttie.st 
taxgatherer in his realm. A limitation of the right of snce.e.ssion 
which expressed this parliamentary origin of the .sovereign’s 
right in the strongest possible way was found in the provision 

that whosoever shall hereafter come to the possession of this 
crown shall join in communion with the r^hurch of England as 
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I)y lii'v ” Short History of the English People^ 

j). m. 

i. 12. lives and fortunes, Mr. Payne points out thcot this is a 
vny aiKiiont formula, ami that it is u.scd in the eighth section of 
tin; IJill •)[ Itight.s, which o.xplain.s Burke’s reference to ‘the laws 
of their country nuuh- at the time of the Revolution ’ in the 
following sentence. 

P|). \7-2f). The UrroldtioH^ so far from establish in (j the right 
of the lu'ojile to ehrt a k imfy li.reil the sneeessioii in the monarchy 
for {ill time, snrh f eity being then, regarded as necessary to 
seenre the rights of the. progtr. Haring determined to get rid 
of dames^ Parliament ami people might, hare asserted a right 
to elect a k ing, yet they deliberately deria/ed as little as possible 
from the dtred line <f snet'ession : and the throne of 
and Mary nuts in state doenments called the throne of tlieir 
jiMcestors. Moreta'er, the Parliament of the d<ty bound their 
posfertty for ever to obey lh*‘ legitimate Protestant snecessors oj 
William and Mary. Though free, liteiudly, yet they did not 
think' tiny mere free morally to ehoos<> at mill. They even con- 
sented to aeeept a foreign ruler rather than abandon the con- 
stitutional principle of heri'ditary sucee.'tsion. The pomer to 
make a cfatnge in the constitution van only be emercised mhen it 
is necessary to preserre the constitution. If none but elected 
kings are lawful kings, then all the aets of all the sorereigns 
before KIMS are illegal. The eery living of the succession at 
the Iterolution is fatal to the idea that it mas an assertion of 
the eleetire principle. The Prinee.-<s Sophia, mas chosen, not for 
her ailminisfnttire skill, but for her hereditary claim. 

1. 17 . Old Jewry, cf. ]), 11, 1. S, and p. 21, 1. 0. Burke quoltss 
with approval the saying that the Revolution of lOSSxvas, really, 
a revolution not made hut prcveiite<l. 

1. IS. which happened, etc., the reference is to tlie execution 
of (Miarles 1., and the estahlishment of the ( 'ommoiiwealth. 

1. 20. before their eyes, etc., they are so constantly thinking 
of, and are so attracted hy. The heart is the seat of feeling. 
Cf. ]). 21, 1. .T>, tugraetd In our hearts, i.t. fixed in our alleetions. 

1. 211. We must recall, etc. If we would know what they really 
thought, w c must look at w hat they really did. For the Declara- 
tion of Pii/hf, sec p, 17 , 1. M. 

1. 211. warm, impas.si«)ued. Wo use the term cool in the sense 
of deliherate, calm, uuhiassed. 

1. IK), a general right, a uiiiver.'<al right, as distinguished from 
ouc w hici\ exists ouly under s]>eeial circumstances. The right to 
elect in all eases is not proved hy the fact of election in an 
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exceptional case. Yet thi.s is practically, Burke says, what T)r. 
Price contends. On p. 23, 1. C, he calls this argument a piece of 
m(’.(aphyi<lt.‘^!^ophi.'i(ri/, i.t\ lotrical jnj'^lcry, ora dclil)eratc attempt 
to mislead men hy the employment of vague generalities. See 
note on p. 8, 1. 19. 

I. 33. the Ist of William, etc., 'Fhc number prefixed to the 
Sovereign's name shows tlie year of the reign in wliieli t he enact- 
ment was })asseil. 'I’he number folldwing the name with e. f)r eh. 
(chapter) before it shows the number of tlie statute in the se(|uenee 
of enactments of that yea?-. Cf. p. 20, 1. 7 : p. 2(1, 1. 15: p. 30, 
1. 17. Son?etimes, as in this ease, it is als?) stated in wlnit sessioii 
of the Parliament tlie statute was ])a.ssed. 

1. 35. fundamental, essential to its existence, in the same w?iy 
{IS the foundii.tions are tln^ building whi< h tiny su[)port. Cf. 
‘vital parts,’ p. 11, 1. 10. ('f. p. 27, 1. 17. 

P. 1 8, 1. 1. declared in one body, this is the literal meaning of 
\iicorpor(Uvd, 1. 17. 

1. 6. A few years after, etc., “ 'I'he death of the last living 
child of the Princess Anne was hdlowed in 1701 by the p;issing of 
an Act of Settlement which, setting ;iside not only the preltiinh'd 
Pi inee of Wiiles and a younger <laughter of .lames II., )>ut the 
Duchess of Savoy, .-i diuighter of Ib-nriettii of Oi louis, and other 
ehiiimints iK'arer in blootl, as «li.s(ju:dilied by their j)i-ofes.sion of 
tiie Ciitholic religion, vesteil the right to tlie (hown in Sojihia, 
Kleetrc‘ss-dowagei' of Hano\cr, a child <»f the (,jucen of liohemiji 
and a grand-daughter of .lames 1., and the hci?-s f)f her body, 
being Protestants,'’ (Ji-een, .S’/io/V llistonf of ihc Kutflixh I\‘ojdc, 
p. (iSS. 

1. 13. the spurious, etc. Wh.-it jiio {isserti d by Dr. Price and 
hi.s friends to h:ive bemi the guiding maxims of the statesmen of 
lOSH, iis ?)])))os('d totheii-own undoubted de'-l;ii-at ions on the sid?- 
ject (Ome/es-, p, IS, 1, 2tl). See not?; <in p. II, 1. 2S. 

1. 27. countenancing, su])porting. (’f. p. I!>, 1. 31. gipsey 
predictions, interpietati«ms xvhich jire a.s wor thless as the pro- 
phecy of Ji gipsey. 

1. 29. demonstration, ab.sobite certainty. 1'he tei-ms dmuon- 
strut inn and dt’motisfntflrc itre !ij)plie«l to reawjnings which lanitain 
no element of hypothesis. 

I. .30. from turning, etc., from enff)rxing in .-ill cases wliat was 
unavoidable in one. 

P. 19 , 1. 2. A privilege, a legal term signifying an enactment 
which affeet.s certain individuals only. Such, for instance, arc 
government orders exempting individuals from the provisions of 
the Arms Act. 
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1. 14. undoubtedly his, the legitimacy of the prince born in 
l(iS8 WHS denied. 

I. 17. a choice, tins is not an argument, but a nwre playing 
witli wfU'd.s. dhoirt is used in two senses. In plain English the 
sentence would run Ihius, ‘the Engli.sli did not elect William 
until it became ])ractically inipo.ssible to continue living under 
dames.’ 

1. 21. moral, opj)osed to (?f. below, 1. 31. It im- 

plies not that actual force is u.sed, but that circumstances are 
such as to di’ive us to a particular course. 

1. 27. Lord Somers (I(m2-I7Io) was the eldest son of an 
attoi uey iii Woici-ster. fie was railed to tiie Itar, and, as junior 
eoutJMi'I lor the defeiiee in the trial of the seven llishops, he 
established liis rc|iulation as an (wator and a eoiistitiitional 
lawyer, lb- was <nn* of the managers for tlie ('omrnonsin the 
eonbu’enei's which took place hetween the two Houses as to the 
policy to be ailoplc(l towards .lames II., and he was chairman of 
the committee which dnwv up the Declaration of Right. In 
KiSl) lie was made Sfdieitor-t lencral. He Mas knighted, and, 
.shortly afterwards l)c<‘ame Attorncy-tJciioral. In ItiOII he M^as 
appointed bonl Keeper and a IVivy (’ouneillor. He took a 
in’omiueui part in all leg.il and eonstitutioual (jucstions, and was 
one of the. seven administrators of the kingdom dining William’s 
absence from England in Ititlo. In lt)!)7 lie wa.s made Lord 
(Ihanee.llor, and was raised to the peerage. During tlie years 
ItlllO and 1700 various eluwges weiH* brought against liini l>y his 
fiolitieal ojt|)(MU‘uts, and though they were uirsuecessful, Wiiliain 
thought it advisr.ble to ask him to resign. In 1701 he was again 
impeai-hed, hut the Isolds dismissed tlie charge. On tlio death 
of \N'llliuMi he retiri'd into piivate life. Hut in 170t5 he was one 
of the mauagei’s of the union wdtli Seotlaiid, and when tiic 
Whigs returned to p«)wer, he was made President of the (’ouncil, 
and held Hie olliee until 1710. During the closing years of his 
life lie was almost, iuiheeile. drew, we .sliould say ‘ (Irew up.’ 

1. 211. address, skill, tact. 

1. ,S0. solution of continuity, a Ineak in the direct line of 

sueci'.Nsion. 

1. 34. dry, unadorned, unattractive. 

I*. 20, 1 S. James the First, Hallam says that on the accession 
of James 1. it was tlie tirst nuMsure of Parliament to pass an act 
of reeogiiilioii, aekuow hMlging that immediately on the decease of 
Kli/ahetli “ the imperial crown of tlie realm of England did, by 
inherent lurtliriglit and lawful and umlouhted succession, descend 
and come to his most excellent majesty, as being lineally, justly, 
and lawfully next and sole heir of the blood royal of this realm.” 
— Histoft/ of Kutjliuul, ch. vi. 
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1. 12. declaratory statutes, acts in which facts are stated, 
as opposed to orders. Thus in this country (India) government 
frequently i^nunciate tlicir policy in public documents, or j)reface 
orders with preliminary statements of objects and reasons. 

1. 19. well-wrought, elTcctual. It is the opposite of 
I. 21. meliorated, cf. p. 5, 1. 2. 

1. 24. relax the nerves of, weaken. The strength of a mon- 
archy is in proportion to its independence. 

1. 26. declaratory statutes, “lioth Mary and Kli/abetli, thougli 
they had been ))ronoiinced illegitiinat(‘, by Act of Parliament; were 
afterwards called to the throne by the statute of the thirly-tiflh 
of Henry VI II. Mary, on lu;r aeee.ssion, had luiui eureful to 
wipe away the stain of illegitiinacy, by procuring in her iirst 
parliament a confirmation of her mother’s marriage, and a i‘e])eal 
of all statutes or judgnumts by whii^h it had bi‘en iin|)eai'hed. 
Was Eli/abiith to imitate In-r sister’ Her advisers prederred to 
leave botli the act vvliich declared the marriage of Heniy with 
Anne lioleyn void from the beginning, and that whi<‘h convicted 
the latter of ince.st, adultmy, and trea.soii, uncontrailiidcd oji 
the statute-book, and had rccours(! to an act of recognition, 
whicli, witli happy ambiguity of language, ])lcnded together her 
presumed right from her royal descent with that- which she 
derived from the .statub*. ... It d<‘<‘lared (hat she was, and ought 
to be rightful ami lawful «juccn. rightly, lineally, and lawfully 
descended and come of the bhiod nyal, to whom, ami the heirs 
of her body lav\ful]y to lx* begotten, Die royal estate, place, 
crown, and dignity, with all its (ides and a|ipmte]iances, be- 
longed, as rightfully as they evm- did to her father, brother, and 
sister, since the act of succession pas.scd in the thirly -fifth of 
Henry Vlll. ; and then enaefed that this recognition, in union 
Math the limitation in (hat statute, should ])e the law of the 
realm for ever.” Lingard, JH'i/ory of vol. v. ]». 7. 

1. .35. a rubric, a recognized fomnda. It means literally ‘a 
direction wa-itteu in red.’ It is u.sed, as it was in l.aliu, to 
describe the titles of statnt<!s in huv books. lint it is generally 
applied now to the diiections for condm'ting tiie .service in the 
prayer book. 'I'he Latin word ruhrira (a rubric) meant properly 
red chaJk. 

P. 2f, 1. 4. title, a legal right. Notice that the word is used 
in this seu.se throughout the argument. 

1. 16. spiritual and temporal, the bisliops ami the lay peers 
who together constitute the House of Lonls. 

L 18. for ever, this argument is ridiculed by Paine in his 
answer to Burke. Mr, Payne points out that the words are 
mere surplusage, as in the expression * heirs for ever,’ in relation 
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to private property. Parliament has the power to settle the 
succession to the crown, but, of course, subsequent generations 
would, under the same circumstances, be justified in* acting as 
the authors of the Revolution of 1688 did. 

1. 20. the limitation, viz. to Protestants. 

1. 27. value, pride themselves. 

1. 28. on their whig principles, i.e. on being champions of 
liberty as against tyranny, as the Whigs were in 1688. Mr. 
Payne remarks that the mere title-page of Lord Somers’ Jiidgnmit 
of ivhoJo. Khi(jdonit< and Natioufi, which affirms “the Right of the 
People and Parliament of Britain to resist and deprive their kings 
for evil government” is a sufiiiuent answer to tliis tirade. 

1. 3i. to read in, to find in. (T the expression to read behveen 
the h‘mn, i.e. to find in any writing more than the words actually 
express. 

1. 32. mysteries, hidden meaning. 

1. 33. penetrating, incisive, in our hearts, cf. p. 17, 1. 20. 
In the year 1558 Calais, which liad been in the possession of Eng- 
land for two hundred years, was recovered by France. Mary, 
Queen of England, felt this so much tliat she is r(;ported to have 
said that when she died the word ‘ Calais ’ would be found written 
on her heart. 

1. 35. with, we sho\ild say Inj. 

1. 36. In some sense, i.e. there was no power strong enough to 
prevent them. In another sense, viz., morally, they w^ere not 
free. 

P. 22 , 1. 5. their commission, the power entrusted to them. 

1. 6. abstract, without reference to the dictates of reason, the 
obligations of morality, etc. Wliat they may do, is one thing : 
what they ought to do, is another. Even an alisolute rulei* does 
not follow the caprice of the moment, but subjects his inclination 
to the demands of reason, morality, and expediency. 

1. 20. The engagement, etc. , cf. “The constitution of the legisla- 
tive is the first and fundamental act of society, whereby provi- 
sion is made for tlie continuation of their union under the direction 
of persons and bonds of law.s, made by persons authorized there- 
unto, by the consent and appointment of the people, without 
which no one man, or numbei’ of men, amongst tliem can have 
authority of making laws that shall be binding to the rest. 
Locke. 

1. 23. obliged, bound. 

1. 24 , who derive, etc. , whose well-being is affected by. 

1. 27. Otherwise, etc. , might would be right. 
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1. 32. statute law, cf. p. 25, 1. 7, signifies laws made and passed 
by Parliament, as distinguished from the universal or customary 
law of tlu), land (the common law). Blackstonc divides the 
civil law of England into statute, laxo and eommon law. The 
latter, he says, consists of (1) general customs, which are the 
common law strictly so-called ; (2) particular customs, prevailing 
in certain districts ; and (3) laws used in particular courts. The 
first is the law by which “ }>roccedings and determinations in the 
king’s ordinary courts of justice are guided and diT’Ccted.” That 
the elder son alone is heir to his ancestor, that a deed is of no 
validity unless scaled and delivered, are examples of ('.ommon law 
doctrines “ not set down in any written statute or ordinance, but 
depending on immemorial usage for their support.” I’lie v^alidity 
of these usages is to be determined by the judges. The J^nglish 
common law system may he described .is a j)re-emiiiently national 
system. Rased on Saxon customs, Tnoulde<l by Norman lawyers, 
and jealous of foreign systems, it is, as Bacon says, as mixerl as 
our language, and as truly national.— Bxit. s.v. 
Common Law. 

1. 33. not changing, etc, , the phraseology is suggested by one 
of the (Christian creeds. 

P. 23, 1. 6. metaphysic sophistry, see note on p. 17, 1. 30. 

1. 11. if we take, etc., if wc estimate what we are entitled to 
do by what our forefathers actually did. 

1. 13. peccant, offending. Lat. /vccorc, to sin. 

1. 22. correction, the remedying of defects. 

1. 25. the bond of union, viz. the monarch. 

1. 31. states, viz. the two Houses of Parliament. 

1. 32. the organic moleculss, etc., they diil not break up the 
organic whole of the state into the elements or atoms which com- 
pose it. The state is not a more aggregate of individuals, but 
exists ill the mutual relations and interactions of ).aiis, each of 
which implies every other. 

1. 34. tender, sensitive. 

P. 24, 1. 10. after the conquest, William Rufus, Henry I,, 
Stephen, and John, all supersecled the direct heir (heir/>c?’ sfirjtem) 
of the deceased sovereign. The people claimed and exercised the 
right to elect i)tr capita, i.e. from the whole reigning family. 
See Green’s Short History of the. Hiuflidi People, pp. 98-9, and p. 
197. 

1. 16. the inheritable principle, etc., there was never any doubt 
that the heir should succeed, though there might be a doubt as 
to who the heir was. 

1. 19. the race, etc., The quotation is from the Roman poet 
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Virgil, Ge(yrg. iv. 208. Virgil is describing the continuity of a 
community of bees. 

1. 20. the Society for Revolutions, Burke implies tha* this is the 
title by wliich tlie Revolution Society sliould properly be called, 
because the object and tendency of its teaching is to excite revolt 
everywhere against the constituted authorities. 

1. 34. fictitious, because existing only in the minds of Dr. 
Ihice and his friends^ Cf. s/mrions, p. 18, 1. 13. 

1. 36. their predecessors, to discredit the acts is as bad as to 
insult the bodies of past kings. He is alluding to the outrages 
perpetrated liy some of tlie fanatical followers of Cromwell. 

P. 25, 1. 2. to attaint, etc., to accuse them of exercising an 
authority to which t]u;y had no right, and so to invalidate all 
that tliey did. 

1. 1.3. de tallagio, etc. He refers to the export duty on wool 
one of the tax(is wliich King Edward I. was obliged to surrender 
the riglit of levying. 

I. 14. petition of right, confirmed by Charles I. in 1628. It is 
described in (Jreen’s Shorf His^iory of the JCngluh People^ pp. 486- 
7. The Jfaheaa Corpvs Aet was passed in 1079. Its object was to 
secure men against arbitrary arrest and imprisonment. —Green, p. 
647. 

1. 15. doctors, teachers. Cf. p. 14, 1. 30. 

1. 18. unqualified, viz. by restriction to Protestants, p. 18, 

1 . 20 . 

1. 20. construed into, interpreted to be. See foot-note to p. 29. 

1. 21. much trouble, etc.. If he had no right to reign at all, 
he might have been dismissed summarily. 

P. 26, 1. 8. fastidiously, the w'ord means lit. with loathing or 
disgust. Generally the word fast idmts .signifies a person who is 
hard to please. 

1. 35. all storms, etc., all the efforts made by the crown to 
encroach upon them. The word pi'crorfatire signifies the powers 
which the sovereign can ex<!] cise witliout reference to Parliament. 
PrivUege means the rights of Pai-liament. Burke means that a 
continuous hereditary succession secures a continuous policy. 
A mere ehicted President, having no natural connection with his 
predecessor, might refuse to be bound by hi.s predecessor’s policy. 
It may easily hapf)en that the election of a President is made the 
occasion of a struggle for supremacy between two rival parties, 
each with a distinct policy of its own. Cf. p. 28, 1. 14. 

P. 27, 1. 5. convulsive, spasmodic, resembling the movement 
of a man in a fit. Violent change is no more necessary to a 
healthy state than medicine is to a healthy body. 
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1. 6. habit, state. Was it, etc., They would have preferred 
an Englishman to a foreigner : but they felt themselves oound to 
choose a fvjrcigner with an hereditary right rather than an 
Englishman without one. 

1. 17. fundamental, see note on p. 17, 1. 35. 

1. 23. so capable, etc., so self-evi<lent. 

1. 29. when set, etc., when men think that they can gain a 
momentary advantage by change, or when they feel in the 
humour for change. Cf. p. 36, 1 . 23. 

1. 36. the counterfeit wares, etc. The Revolutionary message 
conveyed to France, and described as embodying the sentijnents 
of Englishmen, thougli in reality Englishmen do not entertain 
them, is compared to goods exported to France and described as 
being English products, though in reality smib as could not grow 
on English soil. The conveyance of the message to France 
through an improper channel (not(‘ on p. 5, 1. 34) is compared to 
the exportation of goods in ships (bottoms) in which it is for- 
bidden by law to export them. The approving re])ly of the 
French Assembly is (iompared to the stamp of n Fi’ench manufac- 
turer upon French goods imi)orted into l^ngland. Here there is 
a double fraud. 3die opinions of T)r. Vrico are prc'sented to 
France as approved by England, and to England as approved by 
France. There is an allusion to tin; fact that I’aiis sets the 
fashion to Eui’opc in matters of dress, etc. 

P. 28 , 1. 2 . illicit bottoms, Burke is alluding to the Naviga- 
tion Act, the object of which was “to give tlie sailors and ship- 
ping of Great liritain the monoymly of tlu^ trade of their own 
country, in some cases by absolute prohibitions, and in others by 
heavy burdens upon the shipping of foreign couutiics.” — Adam 
Smith, Wealfh of Nationa, BL iv., Gh. ii. 

1. 6. ape, imitate, with an implication that tlic imitation is 
unnatural and awkward. 

1. 9. their rights, etc., as a blessing which it would be unjust 
to deprive them of, not as a grievance which they wish to get rid 
of. Cf. p. 18, 1 . 2 . 

1. 14, stability, see note on p. 26, I. .35. 

1. 15. members, parts. The Latin word mcmhrnm means a 
limb, 

1 . 20 . invidious, likely to bring odium on the person who 
undertakes it. It is not fair to represent a defender of legiti- 
mate constitutional monarchy as being a defender of tyranny. 
Those who do so are mphuters^ i.e. they purj)osely use words 
with a view to deceive. The word tiophisf, in Greek meant 
properly an expert. It came to be nsed in a special sense to 
describe a. body of j)ublic teachers that ^ arose in Athens, 
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On account of the shallowness and immorality which were 
supposed by some to characterize the teaching of these men, the 
word has acquired a sinister significance. / 

1. 21. in whose favour, etc., i.e. whom they represent you as 
defending. 

1. 24. exploded, obsolete. It is a Latin word, signifying 
literally to hiss off the stage. 

1. 27. fanatics, violent, unreasoning advocates. Like the Greek 
word cnf/m-'<innf, it signifies properly ini^pircd, tmmpm'ted hy 
reli(j{.ovs and so, generally, hrside, oiipse)/, frem.ziad. Burke is 
tliinkingof such treatises as the Pafnarcha oi Sir Robert Filmer, 
which was answered by l.ockc. “ It \vas at this time that those 
strange tlieories which Filincr afterwards formed into a system, 
and whi(!h Ixicaino the ))adge of the most violent class of Tories 
and liigh clmrcliinen, first emerged into notice, It was gravely 
maintained that the S\n)reme Being regarded here<litary 
monarchy, as o])posed to otlier forms of government, with 
peculiai- favour; that the rule of sue-cessioii in order of primo- 
geniture was a divine institution, anterior to the Christian, 
and ev(m to tin; Mosaic dispensation ; that no human power, not 
even tliat of the wliole legislature, no hu»gth of adverse posses- 
sion, though it extended to ten centuries, could deprive a legiti- 
mate prince of liis rights ; tliat. the authority of such a prince 
was ne,(‘.('ssarily always d<*spotic ; that the laws, by which, in 
England and in otlu'r countries, the pn'rogative was limited, 
were to lx; regarded merely as concessions which the so^^ereign 
had freely made, and might at liis jdeasure resume ; and that 
any tivaty whi<;h a king might conclude witli his people w^as 
merely a declaration of his present intentions, and not a contract 
of whi(rh the ])erformance could be demanded.” — Macaulay, 
HUtory of fJmjtand, Ch. i. 

1. 20. our new fanatics, etc., Dr. Price find liis friends. It is 
just as onesided to mfiintaiii the al»solute sovereignty of tlie 
people as it is to maintain the absidute sovereignty of the 
monarch, —to m;iintain tliat the king rules solely because it is the 
people’s will, fis to maintain tluit be can act in utter contempt 
and disregard of the jieople’s will. 

1. 81. prerogative, see note on p. 26, 1. 85. 

1. 8.8. impiously, “ Tlie doctrine that kingly government is 
peculiMly fiiveured Iw Hefiven reeeives no (xmntenfirice from the 
Old IVstameiit ; for in tlie Old Testament we read that the 
chosen ])eople were bhimed and punished for desiring a king, and 
that they weri; afterwards eommand(;d to withdraw their allegi- 
ane(‘ from him. Their whole history, far from countenancing the 
notion that sn(;ce.ssion in order of pi’imogeniture is of divine 
institution, would r^tlier seem to indicate that younger brothers 
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are under the especial protection of heaven. ... Nor does the 
system of Filmer receive any countenance from those passages of 
the New 'Restament which describe govermnent as an ordinance 
of God ; for the government under which the writers of the iS’ew 
Testament lived was not a hereditary monarchy. None of the 
Roman Emperors pretended to rule by right of birth; and in 
fact, both Tiberius, to wliom Chi*ist commanded tliat tribute 
should be given, and Nero, whom Paul directed tlie Romans to 
obey, were, according to the patriarchal theory of government, 
usurpers. In the Middle Ages the doctrine of indefeasible 
hereditary right would have been regarded as heretical : for it 
was altogether incompatible with the high prcjti'nsions of the 
Church of Rome. Tt was a doctrine unknown to the founders of 
the Church of England.” — Macaulay. 

J15. indefeasible, absolutti : which nothing can invalidate. 

P. 29, 1. 1. which no civil, etc. There is nothing which can be 
claimed as a right, without referciujc to tlu; circumstances in 
whi(;h it is claimed. Rights are relative to positive law, and to 
considerations of expediency. See note on p. 7, h Jlf). 

1. ,S. prejudice, Latin wor<l jmtjiidinvm. meant a previous 
decision, which would, of course, be appeahid to as a ])Tecedent, 
and would be decisivci in parallel cases. So to jnrpnlire means, 
as in the tt'xt, to decide the (juestiou against, ^lonarchy is not, 
any more than religion, or any other good thing, to be reject'd 
because of the absurd reasons by which foolish pei’sons have 
defended it. The words prrjwlirc and fnrjvdirrd are now applied 
generally to persons who approach a matter with their minds 
already made up. 

1. 4. bottomed, cf. p. 10, 1. .32. 

1. 6. in which, etc., of which they treat : lib. about which they 
arc em})loyed. 

1. 9. a false fact, viz. that the English sovereign i nles by the 
choice of the people. See p. 14, 1. .31. mischievous maxims, viz. : 
the right of pet>pl(is generally to elect and dispose of their rulers. 

P]x 29-33. Thp RerohUion wliwh aimed at a permanent 
comtitutional fiettl ament certainly did not jastifi/ t/ta di-wiirnd 
of sovereigns on the vagne charge of misconduct, J(nnes mas 
dismissed' only heemtse his conduct had rendered his retention 
ahsolvtely impos!^ihU. Nor is the king the. servant of the people 
in the sense of being accountable, to them. He is ‘ ovr sovereign 
LomV and, is irresponsible. Dethronement can be effected, only 
by war, not by statute. It is justified only by (dmlute necessity : 
and the ciramnstanees under which such necessity arises admit 
of no precise definition. 
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I. 16. too yarded, etc., expressed too cautiously and with too 
much of detail. 

1 . 26. virtual, the word signifies what is implied in,' or may be 
inferred from an act or word, as opposed to what is actually said 
or done. 'Fhe conduct of James was tantamount to abdication of 
tlu! throne, sinc 6 it violated the terras on which he accepted 
the throne. 

P. 30 , 1. 3. fundamental, see note on p. 17, 1. 35. 

1. 6 . misconduct, Burke; rcMluces the argument to a mere 
question of words Is misconduct a strong enough term to 
desciibc King .fames’s violation of the Englisli constitution and 
f)f th (5 original contract V He allows that there is a degree of 
misconduct, or wrong doing, or illegality, which reinlers it 
f)ra(;tic{dly impossible for a people tQ retain tlieir king, necessity, 
cf. p. 21 . 

1. S. Their trust, etc. They acted on tlie maxim that preven- 
tion is bett(;r than cure. They hoped to render revolution 
unnecessary, by making it impossible that any king in the future 
should act in such a way as to iustify a revolution. Cf. p. 30, 
1. 31 ftvqtf., and p. 32, 1. 26 mjq. 

1. 12. the states, cf. p. 23, 1. 31. 

1 . 16. aggravated, used in its literal sense of ‘ increased the 
wciglit of.’ 

1. 24. the popular representative, the House of Commons, the 
magnates, etc., the House of Loivls ; cf. “This was the most 
nol)U: and refined part of our constitution. The people, hy their 
represen fat ires and qrandees, were entrusted with a deliberative 
power m making laws ; the king with the control of his nega- 
tive. 1 ’lie king was (;ntrusted with the dolibei-ative choice and 
tlu; election to (dlice ; the peo])le had the negative in a Parlia- 
mentary r(‘fusal to sup])ort. Formerly this power of control was 
what kept ministers in awe of Parliaments, and Parliaments in 
reverence with the people. ” -Burke, Present JHscontents. 

1. 25. constitutional act, the Act of Settlement passed in 1701. 

1 . 28. no pardon, etc. 3'lie king could not exempt a minister 
from prosci;utioii by Parliament for unconstitutional action. The 
following passage from (Jreen’s Short History of the. English 
People, pj), 680-2, explains and illustrates the text — “ In outer 
.seeming 1 ,lic Revolution of 1688 had only transferred the 
sovereignty over England from James to William and Mary. In 
actual fact it was transferi'iiig the sovereignty from the king to 
the House of Commons. From the moment when its sole right 
to ti» V the nation was established by the Bill of Rights, and when 
its own resolve setth;d the practice of granting none but annual 
supplies to the Crdwn, the House of Commons became the 
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supreme power in the state. Tt was impossible permanently to 
suspend its sittings, or, in the long run, to oppose its will, when 
either couijpe must end in leaving the government penniless, in 
breaking up the army and navy, and in rendering the public service 
impossible. But though the constitutional change was complete, 
the machinery of government was far from having adapted itself 
to the new conditions of political life which such a change brought 
about. However powerhil the will of the House of C’ommons 
might be, it had no means of bringing its will directly to hear 
upon the conduct of puldic allairs. The ministers who had cliarge 
of them were not its servants, hut the servants of the C^rown ; it 
was from the king that they looked for direction, and to the king 
that they held themselves responsible. By impeachment or more 
indirectmeans the Commons could force akingto remove aminister 
who contradicted their will ; but they had no constitutional power 
to replace the fallen statesman by a minister w'ho would carry out 
their will. . . . Sunderland’s counsel to the king was to 

recognize practically the new power of the Commons by choosing 
the ministers of the Ci‘owu exclusively from among the members 
of the party which was strongest in the Lowej- Hoiuse. As yet no 
ministry, in the modern sense of the term, had existed. Each 
great oilieer of state*, I’reasui’er, or Secretary, or Lord Privy 
Seal, had in theory been independent of his. fellow-officgrs ; each 
was the ‘ King’s servant,’ and responsible for the discharge of his 
special duties to the king alone. From time to time a minister, ' 
like Clarendon, miglit towei* above the rest and give a general 
direction to the whole course of government, but tlie predomin- 
ance was merely personal and never permanc'nt ; and even in 
such a case there w'crc colleagues wdio were ready to oyipose or 
even impeach the statesman who overshadowed them. It was 
common for a king to choose oi* <Iismiss a single ininistei* without 
any communication with the rest; and so far from aiming at 
ministerial unity, even William had sti ivcu to repioducc in the 
Cabinet itself the balance of parties wddeh prevailed outside it. 
Sunderland’s jdan aimed at rciplacing these independent ministers 
by a homogeneous ministry, cliosen from the same party, i*epre- 
senting the same sentiments, and bound together for common 
action by a sense of responsibility and loyalty to the yiarly to 
which it belonged. . . . Tlie new ministers ceased in all but 

name to be the king’s s^ervants. They became simply an Execu- 
tive Committee repc>* enting the will of the majority of the 
House of Commons, "and capable of being easily sfd yside by it 
and replaced by a similar Committee wdienever the balance of 
power shifted from one side of the House to the other. Such 
was the origin of that system of representative govenipig.it which 
has gone on from Sunderland’s day to our own.” Macaulay is 
eouoJly clear as to the history of the ministry in England. Burke 
often insists on the value of impeachment as a safeguard of con- 
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Btitutiojial liljerty and good government. A people subject to 
irresponsible ministers is not more free tlian one subject to an 
absolute king : nor is the power of an al)solute ministry less 
tliaii iliat of an absolute monarch. 

r. 31 , 1. 4. adulatory addresses, cf. p. H, I. 29. 

1. T). fulsome, di.sgn, sting, as is the taste of food to one who has 
eaten enough. 

1. S. For, consnlered a.s. 

1. 11. The slave, ete., Jn the first act of the Amlria, a play 
written l)y Terence, a Roman <lramatist of the second century 
n.c. , Sinio K ininds his freedman Sosia that lie had once been Ids 
slave. To this Sosia replies, “ In reminding me that 1 was a 
slav(' yon .sei’in to reproach im* with forgetfulness of your kind- 
ness in giving me my freedom.'’ 

1. 15. to bring himself, the expression implies that it would 
re(|uire an eUbrt, 

1. 17 . style, title. If the won Is ^ Hd'vaut of the People^ were 
made [lart of (he recognized oHicial description of the French 
sovereign, as I'jj. '^Ih finder of the Faith’ is in England, it is hard 
to see how any one woidd gain liy it. 

1. 18. mended, lit. how his or our condition would be improved. 
Vi. Ilacon, “ b'or otherwise, whatsoever is new is unlooked for: 
and ever it mciaU some and ])airs (impairs) others.’' — Esmy 24. 

1. 19. Your most obedient, etc., a eoiiventional form of ending a 
letter lieeonies a mere foi’m. It does not express, nor i.s it re- 
ganh'd by the rei-iiiient as expi essing the real sentiments of tlic 
writer. Similarly a man’s ollicial title docs not alter his char- 
acter. 

1. ‘JO. The proudest, cie., viz,, the Pope. Cf. p. 14, 11. 15 scqq. 

1. 25. Apostle, See note on ]>. 0, 1. 20. 

1. ‘20. the Fisherman, Si. Petei-, wliosc successor in the 
hishopric of Home (he Pope is supposed to be, was originally a 
fisherman. ( f. ‘‘Anddesus, walking by the sea of Calilee, saw 
two brethren, Simon called Peter, and Andrew his brother, 
casting a net into the sea : for they were fishers. And he saith 
unto them, tollow me, and I will make you fishers of men.” 
Matt. iv. IS. 

1. 28. flippant vain, silly and empty. I should have regarded 
it as no more than an objectionable mode of giving exiiression to 
the sentiment of freedom. Similarly on p. 16, 1. 34, he says that 
the serniac,. cannot be regarded as “a mere rant of adulatory 
JonJc means properly unpleasant to the 

1. 31. In that light, ^considered from that point of view. 
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P. 32 , 1 . 6 . which knows, etc., which is no respecter of persons. 

1 . 8 . humble, ironical. 

1. 11. confused jargon, etc., the language of Dr. Price's sermon 
is as unintelligible to Eiiglislimeii as a foreign language. Cf. 
“wholly alien to our soil,” p. 28, 1. 8. 

1. 12. in him, he is the representative of law, so that in obeying 
him we obey the law. 

1. 14. responsible. The common law has not provided for the 
arraignment and trial of tlie sovereign, because the law and the 
sovereign are not separated. 

1. 15. the Justicia of Arragon, lie was the supreme judicial 
authority in the country. Tlie ollice is not to be traced beyond 
1118, and was not looked u|X)n as fully e<|ual to maintain public 
liberty against tlie crown until l.‘)48, wlien such authority was 
given to tlie justiciary as proved eventually a more adeiiua'te 
barrier against oppression than any other country could boast. 
He held ofhee for life : he could withdraw suits from the juris- 
diction of the royal judges : it was penal to olitain letters from 
the king impeding the execiitioii of his yirocess : nor could any 
person be made to sull'er for appealing to him foi- protection, 
liallam, Middle, ylf/c-s, ch. iv. 

1. 25. responsible to it, ultimately, he is res]Kmsi])le, as we see 
for instance in the case of the vStuart .sovereigns. Most writers 
who maintained tlie theory of contract agreed that the power of 
the executive is only a liduciary power, though tluiy differed as 
to the exact terms of the trust. There is at any rate this much 
of positive truth in the assertion, that there is a point beyond 
which no government can go in disregarding tlie fe(‘lings of the 
subjects. Putting positive contract out of the (question, still 
acquiescence on the part of the people is one of the conditions of 
the tenure of power. 

1. 27 . their fame, the reputation which they actually enjoy. 
See note on p. 80, 1. 8. 

1. 33. It will be time enough, etc., Mr. Payne points out that 
Burke naturally hesitates to (juote a jirovision of an Act of 
Charles IT, for attainting the regicides, which runs thus : — 
“And be it hereby declared, that by the undoubted and funda- 
mental laws of this kingdom, neither the Peers of this realm, nor 
the Commons, nor both together in Parliament or out of Parlia- 
ment, nor the People collectively or repniseutatividy, nor any 
other Persons whatsoever, ever had, have, hath, or ought to 
have, any coercive power, over the persons of the kings of this 
realm.” 

P. 33, 1. 1. at their ease, it is ea.sy to talk of, but difficult to 
effect. We talk of ‘arm-chair politicians.’ 
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1. 3. Laws are commanded, etc. Cicero, in his speech in de- 
fence of Milo, ch. iv., says, “Homicide is by a law of nature 
justified in self-defence. When our life is threatened Vy violence, 
any mode of escape is honourable. Ff>r the laws hold their 
tongues against arms. Law does not require us to wait for it, 
when wailing would bring injustice upon us before we could 
appeal for redress.” The Roman Marius is reported to have said 
that he could not hear the voice of the laws amid the din of 
battle. 

1. 8 . Wars are just, etc. , quoted loosely from the Roman historian 
Livy, who defines lujcessary wars as wars undertaken by men 
whose only liopcj of safety lies in a recourse to arms. 

1. 12. out of the law, force is appealed to when law fails. As 
law does not contemjdate its own failure, it does not provide for 
contingencies in which it has failed. It is impossible to say in 
the abstract (spt;culative) whcio force is justifiable. When men’s 
feelings are outraged, when there is no prospect of improvement, 
when there is a probability of successful resistance, and when the 
undoubted evils of civil war seem likely to be outweighed by the 
advantages which it promises, then men will appeal to arms. 

1. 16. agitated, used like the Latin mjitare in the sense of 
debated. 

1. 18. faint, obscure, hard to discover. The word faint sug- 
gests the difficulty of reading words written in ink which has 
faded. 

1. 20. abused, perverted. For instance, it was contrary to the 
spirit of the Fiiglisli constitution that the prerogative should be 
used as the Stuait kings attempted to use it. indeed, emphatic; 
to a very great extent. One of Rin-ke’s favourite charges against 
the authors of the French Revolution is that their resistance was 
made to concession. »Scc p. 42, 1. 22. 

1. 25. critical, the word nujans literally ‘ decisive,’ and so is 
applied to acts or occasions upon whicli much depends, am- 
biguous, of which the result is so uncertain, bitter, because, 
however successful it maybe, a civil war must involve much 
sulFeriug. * 

1 . 26. a potion, used ])ro])erly of a draught of medicine. 

distempered, disorderetl, diseased. The word temper means 
to blend in due pro]ioi’tion : dintemper signifies a disturbance of 
the proper proportion of elements in combination. 

Pp. 33 - 38 . The Revolution did not establish the right of 
Englishmen to form their om Government. Its object and 
effect ims to establish the old laws and constitution. A break 
with antiquitg is and always has been repugnant to the genius 
of the English people. The principle of inh&ritarvce is the 
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basis of their whole political system. The crown, the peerage, 
and the liberties of the people, are all hereditary. It is a 
wise and natural principle. It secures to posterity the advan- 
tages which we possess, and while securing what is old does not 
exclude improvement. By thus submitting the .state to the 
same law uy which nature secures the e.vistcnce of life, of 
families, and of possessions, Englishmen have associated the 
state in their ajections with all that they hold mmt dear. 
Respect for antiquity is also a steadying and restraining force 
in politics. The fact that it is inherited gives a dignity to 
freedom. Englishmen respect their constitution as they respect 
a man of great age and high descent, and resjyect given on 
these grounds is freedonfs .surest guarantee. 

1. 34. the Old Jewry, p. 17, 1. 17. 

P. 34 , 1. 1. countenance, support. Of. 18, 1. 27- 

1. 2. in precedent or principle, in the cxamjjle which was set, 
or the rules that were followed. 

1. 11. after-dinner, when they may be 8Uf)posed to he some- 
what excited with wine. Of. p. 5, 1. 31. 

1. 14. authority, proof. 

1. 19. to Inoculate, graft, lit. to ingraft an eye or bud (Lat. 
oculus) of one plant into another. 

1. 20. scion, a shoot (kalam). It is the exact ecpiivaleni of ‘ a 
cutting ’ ( Latin, secare, to cut). 

1. 24. upon analogical precedent, etc., in imitation of some- 
thing which has been done in like case hoforc. 

1. 27. Sir Edward Coke, Chief Justice under James I. oracle, 
one who is an authority on legal matters. See note on p. 11, 

1. 28. 

1. 28. Blackstone, born 17~3. He wrote the famous Com- 
mentaries on the Lao^s of England, a book which has pi'ofouudly 
influenced the opinion of Englishmen upon the subject of the 
English law and constitution. 

1. 29. to prove the pedigree, lit. to trace the line of descent, 
i.e. to show them to be inherited. Cf. “In itself the Creat 
Charter was no novelty, nor did it claim to establish any new 
constitutional principles. The Charter of Henry I. formed the 
basis of the whole, and the additions to it arc for the most part 
formal recognitions of the judicial and administrative changes 
introduced by Henry II. But the vague ejfpressions of tlie older 
charters were now exchanged for precise and elaborate provisions. 
The bonds of unwritten custom wliich tlic older grants did little 
more than recognize had proved too weak to hold the Augevins ; and 
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the baronage now threw them aside for the restraints of written 
law. It is in this way tlnit the Great Charter marks the transi- 
tion from the age of traditional rights, preserved in tlm nation’s 
memory and ofiicially declared by the 1 Vi mate, to the age of 
written legislation, of parliaments, and statutes, which was soon 
to come.” (ireen, Hhorl llifttorif of tha English Eeopk, pp. 123-4. 

1. 33. re-alfirmance, we use the form re-afirmaUon. 

1. 34. standing law, the common law. Sec p. 22, 1. 32. In 
the matter of fact, in what they assert to be a fact, viz. that 
our liberties are ijdierited. 

P. 35, 1. 3. prepossession, a bias in favour of. When the 
mind is atready occupied by one opinion, no other can find room 
in it. 

1. (i. stationary, unchanging. 

1. y. the Petition of Right, cf. p. 25, 1. 14. 

1. 11. franchises, privileges. 

1. 14. Selden, John (1584-1054), was the son of a man of humble 
position in Worthing, a town in Sussex. He soon oldaiiied a 
lucrative practice sis a barrister, 'riiough not a membei’ of 
Parlia)nent, he was impiisoned for the part which lie took in 
instigating, if not in drafting, the protestation on the rights and 
privileges of the House, which was allirnied by the O^minons in 
1021. He was elected to Parliament in 1(523. In the second 
Parliament of Charles (1020) he was prominent in the impeach- 
ment of the Duke of Biickiiigham. He sub.se(juently helped to 
draw up and carry the Petition of Right. In 1(520 he was one 
of the meml)ers imprisoned in the 'Fower for I'esistiiig the levy 
of tonnage and poundage. He sat in the Long Parliament as 
member for the University of Oxford. He was a member of the 
committee appointed tx) draw up a remonstrance on the state of 
the nation. He was als<} cng;i,g(;d in the arrangements for the 
impeachment of Stratford, but he was not one of tlie managers 
at the trial, ami ho voted against the Rill for his attainder. 
He was also on tlie conimittce which framed the iiny)each- 
ment against Laud. In 1013 he was made Keeper of the 
Rolls and Recoids in the Tower. In 1(545 lie l)ecame one of 
the Parliamentai’y Commissioners of the Admiralty. In 1(54(5 
he subscribed tlic .Solemn L»*ague and Covenant, and in the 
following year Parliament voted him £5,f)00 for his sufferings 
under tlie monarchy. From early manhood, down to the year 
preceding his death, he was engaged in writing books on English 
law and history, as ^\^ll as upon Semitic laws and customs. 

1. 15. at least, Burke implies that they were better acquainted. 

1. 17. pulpits, see no^te on p. 12, 1. 24. 
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1. 18. tribune, the platform from which the members of the 
French National Assembly spoke, the Abb4 Sieyes, “A 
pamphlet written by the Abbe Sieyes, which gave clear articula- 
tion to the thought in men’s minds, acquired for its author 
Pluropean celebrity. What, he asked, is the Third Estate? — 
Everything. What hitherto has it been in the State ? — Nothing. 
He then proceeded to argue that the Third Estate, in other 
words the people of France with the exception of tlie nobles, 
formed a complete nation by themselves ; that by them all 
useful work was <lone ; and that the nobility were merely an 
excrescence, preventing the growth and dev'^elopment of national 
life. The ’Diird Estate is. In; said, a nation fettered and 
oppressed. What would it be without the nobility ? — A free and 
flourishing nation.” Mrs. (Jardiner, French Lievoiution, p. 30. 
It was upon the motion of Sieyes that the Commons constituted 
themselves the National Assembly ; and it was h(' wlio proposed 
a declaration by the Assembly of the Rights of Men. 

1. 19. practical wisdom, skill in selecting the most elfectual 
means of securing the immediate object in view. Ship-money 
might have bcum objected to on the general priiunplc that it is 
unjust to deprive a man of his property witliout bis consent. 
It was objected to on the ground that a(;cording to Jllnglish law 
taxation and representation go togothei’. The ground of objec- 
tion chosen was the strongest. How fai* the English king is 
bound by general prineiphis might be diflieult to prove. Rut 
there can be no doubt that he exists to administer the English 
law. 

1. 22. vague, hard to deflne. speculative, abstract. There can 
1)0 no doubt as to what the law is, but tlnn-e may be much doubt 
as to what natural rights are. If politics is turned into a 
struggle for indetinite lights, it will be a struggle of (iach to 
prove that he has a right to more than others. Cf. p. 47, 1. 8 . 

1. 33. making such an establishment that, settling the constitu- 
tion in such a way tliat. 

1. 35. auspicate, solemnly begin. The Romans undertook no 
business of any importance without first consulting the auspices, 
to see whethei* the gods were favourable or no. ’J’he word 
auspice means literally an observation of birds for the purpose of 
augury. 

P. 36 , 1 . 10 . an entailed inheritance, a property limited to 
certain heirs, so that the actual ])ossessor at any time has only a 
life-interest in it. Burke is fond of the metay)hor, because it 
serves to emphasize his opinion that we hold our political privileges 
in trust for our descendants. 

1 . 21 . nature, used, as it often is, in opposition to art, to 
describe what is or would be apart from human interfercn%’iij 
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A common instinct makes the child love and cherish all that he 
has received from his parents. Englishmen therefore obey a 
natural and instinctive seiiiiment in cherishing their liib<irties as 
an inheritance; and, in so doing, they guarantee them more 
effectually than they would do by any contrivances which reason 
or reflection could suggest. Cf. p. 117, 1. 24, Men guard jealously 
what they love. 

1. 23. a selfish temper, etc., Cf. p. 27, 1. 30. confined views, 
because innovators do not look beyond themselves. They wish 
simply to gain an advaidage to themselves, and do not care to 
consider what tlie (dfect will be to future generations. The 
word innomfion in J<higlish generally implies that the change 
contemplated is a change foi- the worse. 

1. 24. People will not, etc.. Those who are not conscious of 
what they owe to their ancestors, will not acknowledge that 
they owe anything to tlieir dcscomlants. Forgetting that they 
did not make the system under wluch they live, they will think 
themselves at liberty to deal with it as they please. 

I. 31. are locked, etc,, are secured to the state as an inalienable 
possession. A sefflnudui is a legal mode of conferring property 
absolutely on an individual or individuals. 

1. 32. In a kind of mortmain, so that no one has any claim upon 
them. Property upon which the feudal lord had no fdaim was said 
to be held in mortmain. The word mortmain means the dead 
hand. Property held in mortmain was inalienable. The owner’s 
hold upon it was like the clasp of a dead hand which cannot let 
go what it holds. 

1. 33. working- after the pattern of nature, cf. p. 37, 1. 11, “by 
preserving the method of nature in the conduct of the state.” 
The ado}»tion of the hereditary princiide is an application of 
natural law to politics. The continuity of the state cannot, any 
more than that of the family or of the human race generally, lie 
in the identity of the indivhluals who compose it. It consists 
in each case in the identity of what the successive generations of 
men possess. 

1. 3fl. The institutions of policy, the political system which 
man himself creates, as distiiigidshed from life and property 
which he inherits. 

P. 37 , 1. 7. the great mysterious incorporation, etc., Cf. p. 108. 
“To Burke there actually was an element of mystery in 
the cohesion of men in societies, in political obedience, in the 
sanctity of contract; in all that fabric of law, libcrtie.s, and 
obligations, whether wTitten or unwritten, which is the shelter- 
ing bulwark between civilization and barbarism. When reason 
and history had contributed all that they could to the explana* 
*^iou, it seemed to him as if the vital force, the secret of organiza- 
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tion, the binding framework must still come from the impenetrable 
regions beyond reasoning and beyond history. . . . One of the 
reasons "v^iy Burke dreaded to see a finger laid upon a single 
stone of a single political edifice, was his consciousness that be 
saw no answer to the perpetual enigma how any of these edifices 
had ever been built, ami how the passion, violence, and way- 
wardness of the natural man had ever been persuaded to bow 
their necks to the strong yoke of a common social discipline.” 
— Morley. We need not then wonder at Burke’s anxiety to 
strengthen men’s consciousness of the value of social order by 
cveiy possible appeal, not only to retuson, but also to iniagination 
and sentiment. Aristotle w'as tMpially anxious to prove against 
those who would rest the state; upon convention f)r compact, that 
it has its origin in the constitution of human nature. The state, 
according to him, “ began in the blind im])ulscs which fii st 
formed the household and broadened then into wider aims which 
nothing but the state could s-atisfy. It glided imperceptibly 
into existence, as men became successively awai'c of the various 
needs bound up with their nature. Men could not choose but 
form it, or some im])erfect substitute for it. It is as much a 
necessity of human existence as food or fire. Its authoidty rests 
on the same basis as the authority of the Father, m)t on consent, 
but on the constitution of human nature. . . . ’I’ln; love of 
society and the pcrcey)tion of I’ight and wrong implanted by 
nature in man, the impulse of self-perpetuation, the need of pro- 
tection and sustenance, the higher needs tluit gradually fissort 
themselves : these arc the things to which the state; owes its 
existence.” — Newonan’s Po/i/ln^ 0 / ArisfofJr, vol. i. pp. 27and;^3. 
“ Man is by nature a social creature,” is tin; often-cpioted saying 
of Aristotle. It means that the cxistemu; of society is due to the 
development of natural instincts in man. We shall meet with 
other instances of the influence of Aristotle upon Burke. 

1. 9. unchangeable constancy, i.e. obeying a uniform law. 

1. 13. obsolete, literally, old, or worn out: so, out of date, out 
of fashion. The older elements in the constitution have been 
adapted to tin; needs and circnmstances of modern times : the 
newer elements are modifications or extensions of the older. 

1. 15. the superstition, etc., an nnreasoning love of what is old 
simply because it is old. 

1. 16. philosophic analogy, a wise imitation of tlie action of 
nature in similar circumstances. 

1. 17 . polity, see note on p. 9, 1. .31. 

1. 20. fundamental laws, cf. p. 17, 1. 35. The spirit of the 
constitution has been pr(;served through all formal changes. 

1. 22. mutually reflected, etc., ejxch is loved for the same reason, 
namely, as connecting us with our forefathers. The love of eacli, 
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therefore, blends with, strengthens, and is strengthened by our 
love for the rest. 

1. 26. to fortify, etc., see note on p. .36, 1. 21. It is o^en argued 
in this country that iriunicipal self-government will succeed be- 
cause it is in accord with the traditions and habits of Indian 
village life. On the other hand, it is often seen to be difficult to 
get the people actively to support or nsally to sympathize with 
objects and means which, however reasonable they may be, arc 
yet foreign. 

< 1. .30. canonized, respected. To canonize, in t)ie language of 

the Roman cliui'(!li, means to raise a person, who was eminent 
during his lifetime for holiness, to the rank of a saint. 

1. 31. in itself, see note on p. 7, 1. .3.5. 

1. 36. nohle, aristocratic. It is opposed to the insolence of an 
upstart. 

P. 38 , 1. 1 . It has a pedigree, Burke is drawing a parall(‘l be- 
tween a state and a family. Each can show an unbi’oken exist- 
ence, and can point to eminent men among its members in the 
past. Each has distinctions of which it is proud. As the pictures 
of ancestors are hung in the family mansion, so history ])ortrays 
the cliara(!tor of national heroes. The state, like the family, 
records upon the tomb the virtues of the dead. As the family 
preserves tlic legal documents proving its right to its possessions, 
so the state preserves the charters of its liberties. 

1. 2. bearings, etc,, literally, coats of arms. “As to armorial 
bearings, thei-e is no doubt that emblems somewliat similar have 
been immemorially used both in war and The shields of 

ancient warriors, and devices upon coins or seals, bear no distinct 
rescnd)lance to modern blazom-y. But the general introduction 
of such bearings, as hereditary distinctions, has been sometimes 
attri])utcd to tournaincnts, wlicreiu the champions were di.stin- 
guished by fanciful devices ; .sometimes to tlie crusades, where a 
multitude of all nations and languages stood in need of^some 
visible token to denote the banners of their r(iS])(‘ctivc cliicfs. In 
fact, tlu! peculiar symbols of hei’aldiy point to both these sources, 
and liave been bf)rrowod in part from each. Hereditary arms 
were perhaps scarcely used by private families before the begin- 
ning of tlie thirteenth c(‘ntnry. From that time, however, they 
became very general, and have contributed to elucidate that 
branch of liistory which regards the descent of illustrious 
families.” Hal lam, Middle Atjes^ ch. ii. pt. ii. 'Fhe word hif^upie 
(ensign) was used in Latin for a standard or flag, and also for a 
badge of honour. The ydural form wmjma (ensigns) was still 
more common in this sense. Ikicoii in his 14th Essay says that 
in democracies “ men’s eyes are upon the business, and not upon 
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the persons ; or if upon the persons, it is for the business’ sake^ 
as fittest, and not lov flags and pedigree.” 

1. 4. tiiles, see note on p. 21, 1. 4. 

1. 7. your sophisters, Notice the use of your to express his 
contempt for the sophiaters. It is equivalent to “any number 
of sophisters that you can produce.” For sophisfers, see note on 
p. 28, 1. 20. For the comparison cf. llacon, Adv. 2 . 22. 15, “It 
is elegantly said by Menander Ijove. is a hotter instruct m' than a 
left-handed sophist, that love teachcth a man to carry himself 
better than the sophist or preceptor, which he calleth left-handed, 
because, with all his rules ami preceptions, he cannot form a man 
so dexterously, nor with that facility to prize and govern him- 
self, as love can do.” 

1 . 9. rational and manly, see note on p. 7 , 1 . 27. 

1 . 10 . who have chosen, etc., who trust for tlu', pieservation of 
our liberties to instinct rather than theory, to feeling rather than 
to ingenuity. Sec note on p. 36, 1. 21. 

1 . 12 . magazines, literally, storehouses. 

Pj). 38 - 44 . latere tens no need for France to make a new 
cmstiintioii, Llberfi/ and law are the fmits of deliberation be- 
tween all orders of the state a degmiteltf represented. The States 
General in France provided for such representation ; while the 
Monarchy was a security against the. undue preponderance of any 
one class. An excess of loyalty had perlaips led the French in 
the course of generations to surrender many of their constitutionxd 
rights. But it would hare been more becoming to reclaim tJmn 
as hereditaxy rights, or to look for them, if they had been for- 
gotten in France, in the institutions and policy of other nxtVioms, 
than to act with the brutality and ignorance of slaves who had 
never had any rights. . 1,9 it is, failure and' duco7itent haxe, as 
they always must, resulted from a eontnnpt for experience. The 
only equality now existing in France, is equality in wickedness. 
T'he extravagance and insolence of the people will justify the 
preeautions and the terrorism, of tyrants. The misery of Frane.e 
is of its own choosing. From an A.ssembly constituted like 
the National Assembly it ivould be absurd to expert political 
wisdom. 

Burke implies that the nobility, clergy, .and commons were 
c<jually represented in the States (Jcucral, that the representatives 
met and deliberated on an eipial footing, .and tliat it was there- 
fore impossible that any law which they passed <)r any tax which 
they imposed could be oppressive, because no order would be 
either asked or forced to make conce.ssi^us to tin; rest which the 
rest would not equally make to it. As a matter of fact, however, 
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the nobles and the clergy were privileged orders, who were prac- 
tically exempt from taxation. It was the custom for the three 
orders to sit and vote separately, so that the two privileged orders, 
when their privileges were either attacked or threatened, could 
coalesce and outvote the third order. The evils of Prance were 
in large measure due to the persistent refusal of the privileged 
orders to consent to an equal distribution of taxes. Lastly, the 
reigning sovereign was not strong enough to put an end to the 
existing grievances though he personally deplored them. 

The States General had not m(;t since 1614. They had no legis- 
lative power, and, up to the time of the Revolution at any rate, 
the government had pra(iti(5ally settled questions of taxation at 
its pTeasuj'(i. 'tlie states (li<l little more than represent grievances 
and suggest remedies which they had no power to enforce. The 
privileged ordesrs were, naturally, not anxious to give importance 
to the statiis. (Consequently, their constitution, powers, and 
procedure had luivor b(ien really delincd. 

1. 14. of, we sliould say hf/. 

1. 15. correspondent, ])roportionatc. The meaning is explained 
on p, 57, 1. 52 Keqq. liurke means to .say that the king in Prance 
had concentriite(i authority in his o,vn hamls by breaking up the 
power of the nobles, just as the weakening of the barons by the 
Wars of the Roses had inci’eascd the power of tlie sovereign in 
England. The history of England from Itcnry VIT. onwards is 
a history of strong .and yjowerful nionarchs. When James II. 
attempted to go too far, the people simply reasserted their old 
rights and restored the monarchy to its old position. The Prench 
ought to have done the same. As a matter of fact, however, as 
is sufficiently explaine<l in the Introduction, Die people in Prance 
had no recogni/ed riglits, nor had they any means of enforcing 
attention to their demands. Burke’s a<lvi(;e to the French to 
imitate England is ridiculous. If the relations between classes 
in England had lieeii as embittered as they were in Prance, 
political co-operation would have been as impossible in the one 
country as in the otlier. 

1. 17. whilst you were out of possession, whilst government 
exercised the powers ami invaded the privileges of the people. 

1. 18. suffered waste, etc., fell into disrepair. The constitution 
is compared to an untenanted and neglected building. You 
possessed, etc. Burke insi.sis that there was no necessity to build 
afresh. 8om(! of the institutions of a free government, such as 
the States General, actually existed. The materials for the 
rest W'cre there. The Prench, therefore, might have “improved 
without being wholly new,” p. 37, 1. 12, 

1. 25. descriptions, daises. 

1. 26. you had, etc. , The order of the physical universe is the 
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resultant of opposing forces. For instance, the path of the planets 
is determined by the action and counteraction of centrifugal and 
centripetal forces. kSo, in society, order docs not result from 
every one Waving his own way, hut from the concessions which 
each is obliged to make to each. 

1. 32. so great a blemisli, ^J'his is an unfair statement. The 
French would of course have admitted that society would fall to 
pieces if any class insisted on having its own way in anything. 
What they objected b) was the existence of })riviloges which gave 
to certain classes an unfair advantage in the struggle. 

1. 34. they render deliberation, etc., liecanse we have to think 
what support or resistance we have to expect from others who are 
as anxious to forward their own interests as wo are to forward 
ours. 

P. 39, 1. 1. naturally, we get into the habit of not expecting 
the impossible, because experience teaches ns how far it is reason- 
able to expect to liavc our om'ii way. temperaments, restraints. 

1. 2. crude, literally, undigested. The necessity of debate is a 
security against premature and ill-advised changes, unqualified, 
absolute ; unmodified. A reh)rmer, in a constitutionally gov- 
erned country, seldom, if ever, carries througli his measure in its 
original shape. It becomes modified, in the course of debate, to 
suit the views and wislics of those without whose support it can- 
not be carried at all. 

1. 3. exertions, the word is u.sed sinqdy in the sense of extreisQ 
or use, and not in the ordinary sense of effort. An ‘ exertion of 
power ’ means simply ‘ a putting forth of power.’ 

1. 6. had as many securities. No two members of a deliberative 
body will agree in ev^erything. It is almost aji impossibility 
therefore that all should combine to oppress anybody. 

1. 9. warping, tlic metaphor is taken from a ])iece of wood which 
becomes twisted out of sliape. The impartiality of the sovereign 
is a security against the tyranny of a class. 

1. 12. you chose, notice how Burke insists that the French 
Revolution was a deliberate crime. Cf. p. 43, 1. 36, “ This un- 
forced choice, this fond election of evil.” 

1. 15. capital is that portion of a nation’s wealth w'hich, 
instead of being spent, is invested. So it comes to signify an 
accumulated stock of anything. The problem which the French 
set themselves was not to improve what tliey had already, but 
to create something which did not exist. 

1. 16. without much lustre, viz. bccjiuse they did not assert 
their legitimate rights as against the lusurpation of the executive. 

1. 18. Under a pious predilection, influenced by a preference 
based on natural affection. The Latin word 'inw signifies dun- 
's. 
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fid, and is properly applied to the sentiment which binds a man^ 
to his relations. Because you loved them, you would have 
thought them wiser and better than the ordinary men of to-day : r 
and you would yourselves have been improved by tlie effort to 
be as good and as wise as you thought them to be. 

1. 23. to respect yourselves, viz. on the ground of your 
descent from them. Cf. p. 37, 1. 29 seqq. 

1. 26. at the expense, at the cost or sacrifice of. That free- 
dom was new to you is not creditable to you, though the fact 
will account for yc^ur misuse of freedom. 

1. 27. your apologists here, your defenders in England. 

1. 29. Maroon, a term appli(‘d in the Fremdi West Indies to 
describe a runaway slave. Skeat says it is a clipped form of 
the vSpanish cimaroon, wild, unruly, lit. living in the mountain- 
tops. 

1. 34. generous, possessed of the qualities which we associate 
with free or noble birth, gallant, chivalrous. 

1. 35. high and romantic, exaggerated and fanciful. The 
word romantic derives its sense of adventurous and sentimental 
from the general tone of the stories composed in the dialects 
derived from the Roman language. The French might have 
urged that an exaggerated sense of what they owed to the 
sovereign and to the country which lu; nipresenled had led them 
into an unwise surrender of authority to him. See note on p. 85, 

P. 40, 1. 3. public spirit, pati iotism. 

1. 6. amiable, use<l in its ])roper sense of Jormhh, Their 
action was unwise— their motive was good. 

1. 13. common law, sec note on p, 22, 1. 32. Cf. “The whole 
of the polity and economy of every country in Europe has been 
derived from the same sources. It was drawn from the old 
Germanic or Gothic custumary ; from the feudal institutions 
which must be considered as an emanation from that custumary ; 
and the whole has been improved and digested into system and 
discipline by the Roman law.” — Fir.d Letter on a Regicide Peace. ^ 
meliorated, cf. p. 5, 1. 2. Burke now proceeds to drsiw a 
picture of France as, in his opinion, it might have been, and of 
England as he conceived it to be. Later on in the book he 
undertakes to show at length that France had none of the things 
which he here mentions. 

1. 20. auxiliary to law, because men are more likely to give 
effectual support to a law to which they have consented than to 
one which is imposed upon them simply by authority, unop- 
pressive, because taxation is not burdensome to a wealthy ^ 
nation. 
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1. 24. mitigated, kept under proper control. 

1. 25. overlay, to stifle. Instead of being jealous of any 
ictivity and independence on the part of the people, the nobility 
jught to encourage and direct their ineliiiatioii and efforts to do 
good. 

1. 26. recruit, I have explained in the introduction that the 
tiobles in France were a caste resting on birth. 

1. 30. the true moral equality, See note on p. .3, 1. 16. It 
is possible for all men to do their duty e(jually in their own 
sphere of life. But no other equality than c(iuality in virtue is 
possible. Nature has created inequalities amongst men which it is 
impossible to remove ; and society implies division of labour and 
consequent inequalities of position and authority. The most 
that the state can do is to throw its prizes open to all by competi- 
tion, and to enable as many as ])ossible to start with equal 
advantages and chances in the struggle of life. 

P. 41 , 1. 1. not more happy, cf. p. 114. 

1. 4. you have shewn, etc., cf. p. 187, 1. 16. 

1 . 6 . extravagant, wild, literally, Mrayiwj from facts or 
the teachings of experience. The word extravagant means 
properly not kept irifkin hounds, though it is now used most 
frequently in the special sense of pemimj (he honuds of economy . , 
presumptuous, cf. p. 106, 1. 25. “ Personal sclf-siiiliciency and 
arrogance,” etc. 

1. 9. to despise themselves, cf. p. 39, 1. 22. “ Respecting your 
forefathers,” etc. 

1 . 11 . lights, guides or teachers. 

1. 14. France has not, etc., IShe has not done wrong for the 
sake of gain, but has courted loss for the i)]casure of wrong- 
doing. Prostitute is a strong word generally applied to a 
woman who sells her honour for money. 

1. 21. masculine, robust. Strength to resist temptation is, 
like any other .sort of strength, naturally associated with men 
rather than with women. In fact we call women ‘ tlie weaker 
sex.’ By calling morality a security for freedom he means that 
a sense of duty restrains the strong^ from opposing the weak, 
let loose, relaxed. 

1 . 22 . ferocious, brutal. 

1 . 23. insolent, because the open avowal of it outraged the 
feelings of those to whom religion was sjicrcd. Burke is thinking 
of the sufferings of the clergy, on which he afterwards dwells at 
length. 

1. 26. secluded, from which the majority had hitherto been 
shut out. 
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1. 28. This is one, etc. See note on p. 40, 1. 30 . They arc 
resolved, says Burke, that all shall be equally wicked, even if 
they cannot be equal in any other respect. Speakii^g generally, 
the rich and the powerful have greater temptations and ampler 
means of gratifying their passions, than the poor and humble. 

1. 29. disgraced, used in its literal sense of ‘ thrown into dis- 
favour.’ 

1. 30. cabinets, councils. Tlu; word cabinet signifies properly 
the chamber in which the council meets. 

1. 31. its most potent topics, the strongest arguments in its 
favour, sanctified, justified. 

I. 34. moral politicians, men who ])rofess to ])ase policy not on 
experience, or on considerations of expediency, but on principles 
of natural justice. Cf. p. 92, 1, 11. “I tremble for the cause of 
liberty, from such an example to kings.” After the treatment 
which the French king has received fioin the people whom he 
trusted and loved, no king can be expected to trust or to indulge 
his subjects. 

P. 42, 1. 4. irreparable, for which nothing can make up. 

1. 6. your parliament, etc. The Avord parliament in France 
meant a law-court. “ The parlhnnents, originally nine, after- 
wards fifteen, in number, formed tlie supremo legal tribunals ; of 
these, the Parliament of Paris held tlio highest rank, from the 
great extent of its jurisdiction, and the authority of its magis- 
trates ; but they were all filled Aviih the consciousness of their 
real independence and sovereign power, and could agree, neither 
among themselves, nor with the inferior coiiids, nor even with 
the royal council, as to the limits of their functions. They 
interfered very largely both with the legislation and general 
administration of the country. Tliey maintained that no royal 
edict had any legal force until it had been entered on the register 
of the parliament, and that they had the right to protest against 
such registration, both on legal grounds and in the interest of the 
public. Tliey issued orders and directions to the police, and 
pronounced judgment on any illegal measures of government 
officials. In a state of open rivalry with the church, they 
prided themselves on protecting the state and the private citizen 
against the encroachments* of the hierarchy. Their tendency to 
oppose the church not unfreciucntly gained them the favour of 
the crown ; but on other occasions their stubborn wilfulness 
proved highly embarrassing to the government. The king, indeed, 
generally compelled them to register the laws that they had 
rejected, forbid them to prosecute the accused magistrates, and 
banished disobedient members. In most cases the parliaments 
were thus forced to yield ; but they insisted all the more strongly 
on their rights in principle, and adhered to them on every fresh 
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occASion with immovable tenacity. The relation of the members 
of these courts to the monarch himself may be easily conjectured 
from the fact, that their offices, if not attached to some feudal 
domain, were sold as liereditary possessions ; so that the crown 
had nothing at all to do with filling them when vacant. If the 
government was of opinion that any tribunal administered justice 
insufficiently, it had no other legal remedy than to set aside the 
verdict on the ground of a formal error, or to put a new interpre- 
tation on the law, or (in accordance with a liazardous practice of 
the early middle ages) to summon the parties before their own 
tribunals, and try the cause de. novo. They never thought of 
removing any of the jiulgcs by dismis.sal, translation, or pro- 
motion.” Vo7i Sybil, ilk. 1, (’h. 1. It was the Parliament of 
Paris which demanded the convocation of the States General. 
The parliaments were afterwards abolislicd. See below, ])p. 231 
seqq. 

1. 12. to lull authority asleep, to put governments off their 
guard. 

1. 14. which distinguish, etc., it is a mark of folly in govern- 
ments, as in individuals, to carry kindne.ss and trustfulness so 
far as to put themselves at tluj mercy of their enemies. 

1. 16. abstract, not modified to suit the circumstances of the 
country to which it is to be applied. For instance, the Arms 
Act in this country (India) may in many cases invoU e hardship, 
or, at least, may be resented as showing a want of confidence 
in the people. On the other hand, no .sensible man would pro- 
pose to allow every rogue in India to carry arms. 

1. 18. the medicine, etc., for the metaphor cf. p. .S3, 1. 26, and 
p. 69, 1. 21. De Tocqueville remarks that the most dangerous 
period in the history of a despotism is that at which it begins to 
reform. People will submit to evils which they regard as inevi- 
table : but when they arc once familiarized with the idea of a 
mitigation of burdens, tliey entertain the idea of a complete en- 
franchisement. The removal of some aluises only opens men’s 
eyes to the grievousness of those which remain behind. As a 
matter of fact, however, the people were only irritated by the 
indecision and half-hearted ness of the king. He useil fair words, 
but in reality he was a mere tool in the hands of the court 
party. 

1. 26. This, viz., that kindness should provoke resistance. 
For the meaning of unnatural see note on p. 10, 1. 26. in order, 
natural : what might have been expected from .such a beginning. 

1. 27. laws overturned, etc., Purke adduces his proofs of these 
assertions later on in the book. 

1. 30. a state not relieved, without any improvement in the 
national finances. 
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1. 31. made the cbnstitutioxi) etc., a strong expression. There 
is a permanent establishment of disorder. We are reminded of 
Milton’s description of the place 

“ Where eldest Night 
Atid Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand. ” 

Par. Lost, ii. 894. 

1. 32. human and divine, because, as he explains later on, 
holders of office in the state and prie.sts had both been robbed, 
the idol of public credit, an idol signilies any object which receives 
a worship that it docs not deserve. Credit means the repayment 
of the national debt, it is (juite right that people should pay 
their debts : but they are not justihed in robbing others in order 
to do it. Cf. p. 120, 1. 1. 

1. 35. discredited, which men will not accept as the equivalent 
of money, paper securities, The government, being in want of 
money, conliscated the lainled estates of the church. If they 
had ottered such a large amount of land for sale at once, the price 
realized would have been small. They proposed tlierefore to dis- 
pose of it gradually, as opportunities for favourable sale presented 
themselves. Meanwhile they issued notes on the security of the 
land. They were ealh'd asmjnat'i, because each note was practi- 
cally an asshjnment to the liolder of land C(]ui valent in value to the 
nominal value of tlic note. Wlienever, therefore, apiece of land 
was sold, assignats to the amount of the price realized by the sale 
should have been called in and destroyed. As a matter of fact, 
however, the government issued assignats beyond the value of the 
land. Tliey then became mere promissory notes without any 
security ; and people naturally refused to accept them at their 
nominal value. See Mill, Political Economy, 15k. iii. ch. xiii. § ,3. 
Burke constantly recurs to the subject, impoverished fraud, 
The constant issue of assignats was fraudulent, because they 
were issued in excess of what was nominally put forward as 
security for the redemption of them. The fraud was due to the 
financial embarrassment of the government. 

1. 3(5. beggared rapine, robbers reduced to indigence. Burke 
means that the property, on the security of which the assignats 
were issued, was stolen from priests and others. 

P. 43 , 1. 1. species, kinds of money, viz. gold and silver, 
that represent, etc., which men have agreed to accept as 
equivalents for property. Tlie word convenhonal as opposed to 
natural signifies what is a matter of arrangement or contract, 
Other things than gold and silver may be and are used for money. 
But silver and gold are so much more convenient for the purpose 
than anything else, that all civilized nations have adopted 
them. 
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1. 3. disappeared, etc. Gold and silver were no longer to be 
seen in France. Men would not give them in exchange for a 
worthless paper currency. 

1. 4. whose creatures, etc., wlicn there is nothing to be bought 
and sold, there is no need of money. Money, therefore, is the 
creature of, i.e. owes its existence to, property. Money repre- 
sents property because money can be obtained only in exchange 
for something of value,, and because the possessor of money can 
obtain what he wishes in exchange for it. The ‘ principle of 
property ’ is the right of every man to what is his own. This 
principle was ‘ systematically subverted ’ in France, because, 
whenever the government was in n(*ed, it took violent possession 
of the property of indivi<luals and of institutions. Cf. j). 116, 
1. 9 seqq. 

1. 19. waste, the word signifiespropeu ly unnecessary expenditure, 
so “a wild waste of public evils” means a reckless iidliction of 
unnecessary suffering upon the .state. Flsewhore Burke says, 
“If ever we ought to l)e economists even to })aisimony, it is in 
the voluntary production of evil.” the last stake, etc., a sacri- 
fice which no country should l)e called upon to make except 
as a last rcsoin ce. The word stake incan.s something risked on 
the chance or in the expectation of gain. 

1. 23. their pioneers, the philosophei’s. 3’he current political 
teaching had prepai’cd tlio French to accept the principles and 
acquiesce in the actions of the Revolutionists. 

1. 27. their shoe buckles. Patriotic donations of silver plate 
were made in re.sponse to a call by the gov<;rnment for voluntary 
contributions of money. See below, p. 259. 

1. 31. their cruelty, etc. They cannot excuse themselves on 
the ground that those whom they ill-treated would have ill-treated 
them if they had not l)cen prevented. 

1. .36. unforced choice, etc., see note on p. .39, 1. 12. 

P. 44 , 1. 3. formal constitution, the manner in which it is con- 
stitutei as distinguished from the imm who compose it. The 
distribution of men matters nothing, if tlie men themselves are 
bad. In saying that the formal arrangement is exceptionable, 
Burke alludes to the double representation of the third order. 

1. 9. in that light, considered from that point of view. 

1. 13. instead of blameable, etc. When a man known to be 
wise and good does what appears to be immoral, we say that it is 
not his judgment but our own that is at fault. 

1. 14. artificial, contrived by human ingenuity. It is opposed 
to what is natural. 

1. 20. Upon whom they lay, whom they appoint as their repre- 
sentatives. Election to parliament will not turn a bad man into 
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a good one. Burke |,s alluding to a statement in the Bible to the 
ofmct that early converts to Christianity received special spiritual 
gifts when the apostles’ hands were laid upon them. Ordination 
is the technical term for the ceremony by which a man is admitted, 
to the priesthood : and the imposition of the bishop’s hands on 
the head of the canditlato is still part of the ceremony. 

1 . 21 . the engagement of nature, literally, nature has not under- 
taken or promised. Experience has .shown that a man!s nature 
cannot suddenly be changed by a mere accident. In a similar 
sense he talks of “an usurpation on the prerogatives of nature,” 
p. 54, 1. 6 . Cf. Bacon’s 38th Emty. 

1. 22. revelation, Scripture. Tliey have no authority of any 
kind, human or divine, for expecting it. 

Pp. 44 - 54 . The Third Estate was for the most part repre- 
sented hij men without education^ without position^ and without 
experience^ and liJcety there fore to he made the instruments of the 
few clever rogues amongst them. Their number made them para- 
mount in the state. The majority were drawn from the lowest 
ranks of the legal profession. They would regard power simply 
as a means of stimulating the disputes by which they gain their 
livelihood. The rustics, the petty traders, the doctors, and the 
stock-jobbers, who formed the rest of the chamber, were no match 
for these clever lawyers. Legislators should be men of large 
views ami wide experience, especially when they are leftfreetomake 
a co'iistitution for a great country. The remesentatives of the 
clergy, too, were for the most part chosen from the lowest, the 
most ignorant, and the poorest classes of the profession. These 
men and the representatives of the Third Estate naturally be- 
came the tools of tiD'bulent and discontented nobles. Thus every- 
thing in France was sacrificed to the ambition and the passions 
of like worst men in the country. Eince .social life implies de- 
gress of rank, an attack u,pon privileges, if successful, can only 
result in substituting for those who are deprived of them nm\ 
who are by nature not fitted to enjoy them. 

1. 24. descriptions, cf. p. 38, 1. 25. 

1. 28. of any practical experience, As France had long been 
governed by the olficials of a centralized government, the people 
were of course shut off from all oiiportunities of acquiring any 
political experience. 

1. 29. men of theory, men wlio put forward abstract principles 
without regard to the limitations required by circumstances of 
time and place. Cf. p. 7, 1. 32. 

P. 45 , 1. 1 . viciously or feebly, if the majority be immoral, or 
wanting in ability. It corresponds to taste and disposition, and 
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in the first line of the page. So on p. 49, 1. 36, Burke says 
what ought to be the, hmfL% the hearts, the dupobitiems of legis- 
lators ! i.6.|What ability they ought to have, what consideration 
for the feelings of those for whom tlicy legislate, what a hatred of 
wrong doing ! Later on in the book he criticizes the confiscation 
of church property as being stupid, cruel, and immoral. 

1. 7. they, the men of talents. 

1. 8. meretricious, alluring by false show, as a harlot (Lat. 
meretrix) does. 

1. 10. thedupe, etc., withoutknowing it, they arc made to further 
their plans. Cf. “In civil actions he is the greater and deeper 
politique, that can make other men the instruments of his will 
and ends, and yet never acquaint them with liis puipose, so as 
they shall do it, and yet not know what thc'y do, than he that 
imparteth his meaning to them he employcth.” Bacon, Adv. ii. 
vii. 7. 

1. 16. to respect, etc. They should be deteri’ed from proposing 
immoral or foolisli measures by the fear either of moral condem- 
nation or of actual punishment. 

1. 18. blindly, unintelligently. 

1. 20. Of natural weight, they must be men to wliom people 
ordinarily look up in virtue of their position and character, as 
opposed to men to wdiom circumstances have given an accidental 
authority. On p. 54 he says tliat tlie mere accident of election 
cannot give authority to a hair-dresser or a tallow-chandler. 

1. 23. condition in life, etc., they .sliould be ])resuma])ly respect- 
able, they should have an interest in good government, and they 
should be men of ability. Otherwise, as he explains later on, 
they will endeavour to raise and enricli themselves at the expense 
of others, and they will ruin the stale by their stupidity. ► 

. 1. 24. habits, etc., Legislation is so far-reaching in its conse- 
quences, and the interests affected by it arc so many and diverse, 
that the legislator requires to look l)eyoiid the immediate conse- 
quences of his acts and to have an impartial regard for all who 
are to be affected by them. 

1. 29. six hundred persons, Formerly the order s were equally 
represented, and they sat and voted separately. The two privi- 
leged orders of nobles and clergy could th(!ref{)r(} by combining 
outvote the third order. At the time to which Bur ke alludes 
the people insisted that they should have as many r epresentatives 
as the other two orders put togetlier, an<l that tire orders should 
sit and vote together. Thus a single deserter' from either of the 
other two orders would give a majority to the third order. The 
privileged orders refused to consent to this arrangement ; con- 
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sequently the representatives of the third order constituted 
themselves the NationcU Assembly. This is what Burke means 
by saying that “the whole power of the state was so<rn resolved : 
into that body,” p. 4(), 1. 2. 

Ir32. the expense, the members were paid a certain sum . 
daily. 

1. 34. the policy, the object aimed at : the design. 

P. 46 , 1. 8 . distinguished magistrates, representatives of this 
class sat in the order of tlie nobles. 

1. 13. mechanical, men who.se work demanded no originality 
or ingenuity : sucli as mere co})ying clerks. 

1. 16. stewards, baililFs ; men left in charge by tlie owner. It 
is not true that men of this class foi-med a majority in the 
Assembly. Judges, b.irristers, and law ofheevs of various kinds 
did, however, form more than half of tlie Assembly. It is not 
surprising that an o])pressed and ignorant peasantry should 
choose lawyers as tlun'r representatives. They knew what their 
grievances were, tliey could make them known, and could point 
out how far, and in what cases, they involved violations of the 
law, and how and where redress could be sought. A pleader is 
an important person, for the same reasons, in Indian society ; 
and tlie people are always anxious that the independence of the 
law courts should be religiously respected. In France, especially, 
the services of lawyers were in constant request, because of the 
extreme complexity of French law. “ The legal tribunals were 
a congeries of old remnants and new experiments, existing side 
by side, amidst continual collisions and disagreements. The 
feudal seigniors, or the civic authorities everywhere possessed an 
inferior, and sometimes a superior, jurisdiction over their fiefs. 
The superintendence over these feudal judges, and the decision 
of the more important causes, were entrusted to the royal 
bailliayes, or tribunals of the royal domains : a certain number of 
which — under the name of priesidial-courts— served as courts of 
appeal. But in none of these courts was the extent of their 
powers cither definitely or unchangeably fixed. They were con- 
tinually crossed and disturbed by the privileges of birth, office, 
and rank ; and though the legal procedure w\as the same through- 
out the whole empire, the law was weakened by a mass of local 
customs and police regulations .” — Von Sybil, Bk. 1, ch. 1 . To 
these clashing jurisdictions \ve must also add those of the church 
and the parlimneiits. Montes([uiou, in his Letlres Persanes, No. 
ci., says — “ Who can imagine that the most ancient and powerful 
kingdom of Europe has been governed for more than ten 
centuries by laws which were not ma<le for it ? If the French 
had been coiKpici’cd, this would be easy to understand. But 
they are the conquerors. They have abandoned the old laws 
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made by their early kings in the general assemblies of the nation: 
and it is remarkable that the Roman laws, which they have 
adopted ip their stead, were pai-tly made aiul partly formulated 
by Emperors who were contemporary with their own legislators. 
And in order that the borrowing might be complete, and that all 
the good sense might come to them fi-om outside, they have 
adopted all the constitutions of the £*o])es, and have made them 
a new part of their law. This is a fresh kind of servitude. It 
is true that in later times they have reduced to wi-iting certain 
statutes of towns and districts : but they are nearly all taken 
from Roman law. I’his abundance of adopted or naturalised 
laws is so great that justice and judges alike sink und(*i‘ it. Rut 
these volumes of laws are nothing companid tf) the frightful 
array of interpreters, commentators, and compilers — a race as 
feeble by their want of intellectual fairness as tlicy are formid- 
able by their prodigious numbers. Nor is this all. ^rhese 
foreign laws ha-ve inti'o<luccd foi'inalities which are the disgrace 
of human reason. It would be diflicult to decide whether 
formality does more harm when it entesrs into jurisy)rudcnce, or 
when it is established in medicine : wdictber it has done more 
destruction under the gown of a lawyer, than under the broad 
hat of a doctor : and whether it has ruined more ])eople in the 
one than it has killed in the other.” 

1. 22. the professors, the members of the ])rofo8sion. 

I 25. in that military kingdom, cf. p. 247, 1. 13. 

P. 47, 1. 1. at stake, who had no reputation to lose, in 
character, in means in the form of: a mail’s good name is a 
valuable possession to him. Cf. : 

“ Wlio steals my purse steals trash ; 

Rut he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches liim, 

And makes me poor indeed.” — Othello, iii, 3. 

1. 7. unprepared, I^’or which they were not pre])ared. 

1. 10. would easily, etc., I’hey will not again be contented 
with the scanty livelihoml which they previously obtained liy 
encouraging litigation amongst oliseure villagers, ("f. p. 46, 
1. 18. 

1. 11. chicane is a French word which signifies 
pettifogging. 

1. 14. but too well, only too well. The word too used in this 
way shows that the fact alluded to is matter for regret. The 
state will suffer from their unprincipled sellishiiess. 

1. 16. planted in the nature of things, for an explanation of 
this phrase sec note on p. 10, 1. 26. ^’he men being what they 
were, their policy could not be other than it was. 
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1. 29. Well ! but, Burke proceeds to answer an imaginary 
objector. 

1 . 32. super-emlnent—awful, ironical. 

1. .3.3. clowns, boors. 

P. 48 , 1. 6 . proportion, only sixteen. The French comedian 
Molicrc is fond of ridiculing the medical profession. Cf. below 
p. 21)4, and cf. the concluding words from Montesquieu quoted 
in the note on p. 4G, 1. 16. In the Le/h'es Permnes, No. cxxxv., 
Montesquieu says that “the books on anatomy contain much 
less the description of tlie parts of the body, than the barbarous 
names nien have given tliein. Th(;y (uire neither the patient of 
his disease, nor the doctor of his ignorance.” 

1. 12. the sides of sick beds, For Burke’s opinion that 
politics is a business for experts, see note on p. 12 , 1 . 10 . 

1. 15. ideal paper wealth, see note on p. 42, 1. 35. 

1. 23. landed interest. This was suthciently represented by 
the nobles and clergy. 

1. 25. shutting its doors, etc., excluding from membership. 

1 . 28. politic, political. 

1. ,34. that profession, the law. So Bacon says, “ The place of 
justice is an hallowed place. ” Burke has said already that priests 
ought not to meddle with politics. He says the same thing 
again, p. 50, 1. 32 aaqq. 

P. 49 , 1. 3. give the lie to nature, I cannot assert that they 
will act otherwise tlian in accordance with their chai'acler, cf. p. 
47, 1. 16. in the composition, as an element in the whole. 

1. 5. virtually, practically though not literally. See on p. 29, 
1. 29. The majority of an assembly is not literally tlie whole of 
it : but to all intents and purposes it is the whole, since matters 
are decided by the vote of the majority. Their very excellence, 
in his speech on American Taxation, Burke, describing the 
character of Mr. (Irenville, says, “He was bred in a profession. 
He was bred to the law, which is, in my opinion, one of the first 
and noblest of human sciences ; a science which does more to 
quicken and invigorate the understanding, than all the other 
kinds of learning put together; but it is not apt, except in 
persons vcj y ha 2 )pily born, to open and to liberalize the mind 
exactly in the samcj proportion. Passing from that study he did 
not go very largely into the world ; but plunged into business ; 
I mean into the business of office, and tlie limited and fixed 
methods and forms established there. Much knowledge is to be 
had undoubtedly in that line ; and there is no knowledge which 
is not valua,ble. But it may be truly said, that men too much 
conversant with office are rarely minds of remarkable enlarge- 
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ment. Their habits of office arc apt to give them a turn to think 
the substance of business not to be much more important than 
the formssin which it is conducted. These forms are adapted to 
ordinary occasions ; and therefore persons who are nurtured in 
office do admirably well as long as things go on in their common 
order ; but when the high roads arc broken up, and the waters 
out, when a new and troubled scene is opened, and the iilc affords 
no precedent, then it is that a greater knowledge; of mankind, 
and a far more extensive comprehension of tilings, is recpiisite, 
than office ever gave, or than office can ever give. Mr. Grenville 
thought better of the wisdom and power of human legislation 
than in truth it deserves.” 

1. 20. counterpoized, etc. It is to be notic(;d that the power 
of the House of Lords in this respect is diminishing. When the 
lords set themselves in opposition to the clearly expressed wish 
of the people on a subject of importance, there is a cry for the 
reform, if not for the abolition, of the Upper House. What 
Burke calls ‘ the discretion of the crown ’ is really the discretion 
of the prime minister, upon whose advice the sovereign acts. 

1. 2G. the breakers of law, men who in illegal ways amassed 
fortunes in India, used, on returning to England, to bribe the 
electors, and so get themselves returned to parliament. They 
were often bribed to use their money and inlluence in favour 
of the crown and the government. Burke was opposed to 
parliamentary reform. Tlu; defects of parliament, ho thought, 
were due to the corrujitness of the members, not to the smallness of 
the constituencies. He considered the mass of voters to be so 
ignorant and so venal that no alteration of the franchise would 
remedy the disease. He wished to deprive the crown and the 
administration of the powers which they possessed, directly and 
indirectly, of getting their own nomin(;es elected to parliament. 
He wished to abolish the many places which the crown and the 
government had in their gift, and which served as so many 
bribes for the purchase of votes in the house. He wished also 
that lists of the votes given in parliament should be published so 
that the electors might know how their repi’cscntatives were 
fulfilling their trust. 

1. 30. the destruction of the orders, see note on p. 45, 1. 29. 

1. 31. convention, the rules of debate prevailing in the English 
House of Commons are largely matter of imitiva, wjreeMentt being 
decided on by the votes of the mcml)crs. 

1. 34. conform to their designs, see p. 47, 1. 17 ffeqq, 

1. 36. What ought to be, etc., sec note on p. 45, 1. 1. 

r. 50, 1. 2. at one heat, the metaphor is taken from a smith 
hammering out heated iron on the anvil. 
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1. 4. the vestry, For ecclesiastical puraoses, a parish is a" ^ 
district entrusted to a single clergyman. For purposes of civil 
government, a jiarisli is a district for 'which one poorerato is or 
can 1)0 levied. 'Fhe vestry, so called from the robing room in the, 
chui-eli (Tjiit. a robe), wliieh was formerly the place of 

meeting, consists of tlie ratepayers, who meet to elect guardians . 
of tlie poor, ami otlier otiieers eonnccted with the administration 
of poor relief and the guardianship of parish property. 

1. 5. Fools rush in, etc., Pope, Essaj/ on Ciiticmn^ v. 025. 
Ignoi'ant nieii br)ldly imdortake a task, from which wise men 
shrink ))eeause they know tlie dillienllies of it. 

1. 7. undeflnable, there can be no limit tf) their ])ower‘s but 
their own will, moral, see note on p. 10, 1. 21. So unfitted 
wore they by eharaeterambli.spo.sitioiiforthework of government, 
that it was almost as inipossilde that they shouhl govern well, 
as that one of the laws of the })hysical world should be sus- 
pended. 

1. 17. curates, parish priests (Fr. nirdff). In ordinary 
English the word signifies a clergyman paid and employed by the 
parish priest to as^^ist him. I’ho parish prie.sts in France belonged 
chiefly to tlie citizen and peasant cla.ss. They "yv'ere very poorly 
paid. All the well-paid appointments in the church were 
reserved for members of noble families. 

1. .'10, those, viz. the lawyers. 

1. .14. their floclcs, their parishioners. The priest takes care 
of them as the sheplujrd does of his flock. A pastoral staff is the 
common symbol of a bishop’s authority. In the Bible the term 
Hhe])herd h ajiplied to the Ruler of the World : and the early 
(^liristiaus were fond of rejn'esenting (divist as The Good 
Sliejiherd. 

P. 5L k 2- momentum, (Lat, movhncntum, movement), im- 
pelling force. 

1. 8. individuals, see note on p, 0, 1. 14. In a letter written 
to his political leader, Loial Rockingham, Burke explained that 
his pamphlet on The. Premif w^as directed against the 

Bedfords, the (o cuivilles, .and other knots who were combined 
for no public ])ur])ose, but only as a means of furthering with 
joint strength their private and individual advantage. 

1. 12. their fellows, tluu’r ecpials in rank and position. * 

1. 15. despise their own order, they are not satisfied' with a 
aistmction winch they share with so many. 

1. 19. a platoon, a company of men. A man who does not love 
Ins mui family and all tliosc with whom he is by nature and 
position associated will never love those of his countrymen who 
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are strangers to him. Much less will he love men of other 
countries- with whom he has nothing in common but the fact of 
being a man. 

1. 24. In abuse, a man is not to push the interests of his own 
order or caste at the expense of those of other orders. 

1. 29. the then Earl of Holland, He was rewarded by Charles 
I. for his services in the fitteinpt to reasstjrt the king’s rights over 
forests which had come to be regarded as private pro})ei ty. I’hoiigh 
he rendered great services to the king and queen, yet they had 
reason on their part to charge him with ingratitude. Re was 
executed for his desertion of tlie Parliamentary party, of which 
he had become one of the leaders. Hallam, Hid. of Englandj 
Chs. viii. and x. 

P. 52 , 1. 1 . that, simply used as a connecting pai ticlc. We 
should repeat the if. Of. p. 1 . 16. 

1 . 2 . would engross, wish to monopolize. 

1. 3. revenge and envy, when they have ap])!irt'ntly got all that 
man can wish foi*, tlicy can still wish tiuit no one else had as 
much. They become jealous of the sovcireign’s other favourites, 
and arc angry with him for the favour whicli he shows them, 

1.5. distempered, disordered and diseased. 8 ee on p. .33, 1. 26, 
and cf. p. 52, 1. .34. In this sentence the stress is on the word 
conipliraf/ion. When a man is under the inlluemx! of a single 
passion, his aims are delinite and intelligil)le enough. A miser, 
for example, will saeritice everything to the attainment of money. 
But supposing tliat he is actuate<l not only by love of money but 
also by hostility to an individual, an occasion may arise in 
which he can only purchase njvengc by the sacrifice of money. 
Then he will be perplexed what to do. 

1. 9. all is enlarged, the bounds arc remo^^ed. They have a 
vague idea that a break up of soci(;ty would mean unlimited free- 
dom to themselves. Bacon, Adv. ii. xxiii. 4.5, talks r)f men who 
would adopt ‘ that protestation of L. (’atilina, to set on tire and 
trouble states, to the end to fish in droumy waters, and to un- 
wrap their fortunes. If my fortunes he set enfre / will exliny imh 
it not with water but with desh'ucfion. ’ 

1. 27. fraudulent circulation, etc., see note on p. 42, 1. ,35. 

I. 29. made, we should say jmid, Cf. p. 218, 1. 2,3. 

. 1. 30. his kinsman. Waller. “He repaid the Protector for his 
favours (1654) by the famous panegyric, which lias always been 
considered as the first of his poetical productions. His choice of 
encomiastic terms is very judicious, for he considers Cromwell 
in his exaltation, without inquiry how he attained it ; there is 
consequently no mention of the rebel or the regicide. All the 
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former part of hia hero’s life is veiled with shades ; and nothing 
is ])ronght to view but the chief, the governor, the defender of 
England’s honour and the enlarger of her doininions. Johnson, 
Jjifo of Wal.ln\ At the Restoration Waller addressed a congratu- 
lation to Charles. 

1. .36. vulgar, mean in comparison with the sun. 

1*. 53 , 1. 2. natural, })roper. The word gets this sense from 
the idea that the order of nature is designed by God, and that, 
therefore, what is natural must be right. So on p. 55, 1. 10, he 
says it is an act of impitfy to exclude from power those whom 
nature has iitt(‘d to rule. 

1. 4. by outshining them, not, as in France, by humiliating 
them. See p. 53, 1. 27. 

1. 5. like a destroying angel, the metaphor is borrowed from 
the l}il)le. John Bright, speaking in the House of Commons of 
the ctlbcts of the Crimean war, borrowed a similar metaphor. 
“ Tlic Angel of Death has been abroad throughout the land ; you 
may almost licar the beating of his wings.” If Cromwell brought 
suffering upon England, yet he made her strong and respected. 

1. 8. as a balance, of. “and if any man flatter himself that he 
will cm})loy Ids fortune well, though he should obtain it ill, as was 
said concerning Augustus C:esar, and after of Septimius Severus, 
that (lifhi'r I hey nfwii/d mnr hare been horn, or the, they should 
never have died, they did so much ndschief in the pursuit and 
ascent of their gi’oatness, and so much good when they were 
established ; yet these compensations and satisfactions are good 
to l)e used, but never good to be purposed.” Bacon, Adv, ii. 
xxiii. 46. 

1. 11. In the wars between the Catholics and the Huguenots in 
France, which lasted from 1562- 159S, the Guise family were pro- 
minent on the Catholic, the Condbs and Colignis on the Huguenot 
side. Henry 1\\ and his minister vSully endeavoured to put 
an end to their struggles. Richelieu, the minister of Louis 
XIII., is s:ii«l to have acted in the .spirit of a civil war, because 
his policy v as to destroy each powerful interest in the state suc- 
cessively by means of the others, so as to concentrate all power 
in the hands of the king. 

1. 20. slain the mind, He means that France has been placed 
at the mercy of all the low pa.ssion.s which man shares with the 
brutes. 

1. 23. the organs, the institutions. 

1. 25. a palsy, a contracted form of the more common jKLy'cdysis. 
>> hen the institutions which make the state are destroyed, and 
when every stimulus to loyalty has been removed, the state is 
practically dead. 
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1 . 28. can entertain, etc., ho only knows that he is alive by feel- 
ing that he is insulted. 

1. 32. clpwns, cf. p. 47, 1. 33. 

1. 33. fellows, cf. p. 51, 1. 12 . 

■ 1. 34. never equalize, liy removing the artificial distinctions 
which society has created, men cannot rcmoY(^ tlie natural in- 
•e(j[ualities between men. Some will still be cleverer, better, and 
stronger than others. 

1. 35. description, cf. p. 38, 1. 25. 

P. 54 , 1 . 1 . load, make it top-hea\y. 

1. 4. the republic, Burke frequently insists that the new divi- 
sions of France which the Assembly substituted for the old 
provinces were so many independent re})ublies. Cf. pp. 57-8, 
and p. 205. 

1 . 7 . the prerogatives of nature, the prem/afive means the 
powers which belong to nature properly and in her own right. 
Cf. p. 26, 1. 35. Nature makes men what they are. Nature, 
therefore, decides who are to rule and who to obey. 

Pp. 54 - 58 . to %ohom 'politic((l potver is entruisted should 
he men U'fme education ami employment hare fitted them for 
the exercue of it. The state, of course, should take advantage 
of all the ability which it can command, no matter in what 
rank of life it may be found. But a man who, by position, is 
presumably unfitted for power must prove his fitness for it 
before he is entrusted leith it. Property is never .nife, against 
the attacks of clever adventurers unless owners of large proper- 
ties ore largely represented. Men who have property and 
position are interested in transmitting them to their cfe.we^idants. 
The continuity of society Uirgely depends on the interest which 
one generation takes in the nc.vt. Property and distinction, 
therefore, deserve consideration in the stati\ because they helj) 
to pi'eserve it. Mere number, apart from wisdom, has no right to 
command. The attempt of the French to equalize those whom 
nature has made uneqmd has re.mlte.d only in license. The 
policy of decentralization adopted by (he Assembly must result 
in a division of the country into ind(q)endent states. 

1. 9. The chancellor, Barentiu, tlie keeper of the great seal. 
At the opening of the state,s general, he spoke inunediaicly after 
tlie king. 

1. 10. oratorial flourish, rhetorical display. For oratorial 
(Lat. oratorius) we use the form oratorical. 

1. 20. In this, etc., Their exclusion from power is quite 
Y 
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reasoricahle because, their pursuits being what they are, tiney 
cannot be fit for power. Aristotle, in his Politics,^ argues that 
trade and industry involve want of leisure for politic£^.l activity, 
and for the exercise of the higher functions of man’s nature. They 
involve dependence, and require bodily labour only. They are 
enervating, and engender vulgar greed. . Those who practise them, 
he says, arc capalilo of a certain sort of virtue, but the best thing 
for them is to be ruled by the best men in the society. 

1. 22. sophistical, see note on p. 28, 1. 20. Burke means 
that, as no two men are exactly alike, no general pr^osition 
can be absolutely true of a large number of men. His argu- 
ment, therefore, is not to be overthrown by citing an instance 
of a hairdresser who has made good use of power. To reply to 
it in this way woiihl show a disingenuous resolve to misunder- 
stand the argument, or a willingness to evade it by a mere 
quibble. 

P. 55, 1. 4. blood, men of noble birth. 

1. 6. presumptive, On p. 47, 1. 1, Burke pointed out that 
virtue and wisdom were ‘ not to he expected ’ from those who 
composed the majority of the Assembly. 

1. 8. the passport of Heaven, Ood has marked them out for 
authority. The word passport means lit. permission to pass 
through a gate. In ordinary use the word signifies a document, 
signed by a competent authority, enabling a person to travel 
from place to place. (Generally it signifies a right of entry. 

I. 10. impiously, see note on p. 53, 1. 2. 

1. 11. civil, etc., in the st<itc, in the army, or in the church. 

1. 15. contracted view, cf. p. 45, 1. 24. 

I. 17. Every thing ought, etc. No po-sition should be reserved 
for the members of any class. But it does not follow from this 
that any member of any class has a right to any position, 

1. 19. sortition, appointment by lot. 

1. 20. conversant in, dealing with. 

I. 27. The temple, etc., So Pope says of his Tem 2 >le of Fame^ 
“ High on a rock of ice the structure lay, 

Steep its ascent, ami slippery was the way.” 

Mr. Morley has ])ointed out that “Burke always advocated the 
government of the many ])y a virtuous and public-spirited few. 
He never rose to the conception of a government of a whole 
people by themselves. He looked upon an aristocracy with 
pormlar sympathies as the true remedy for the revolutionary 
policy so dangerously visible in his days, as well as the beet 
embodiment of true and permanent principles of government. 
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It was because it was a highly aristocratic body that he admired 
the English House of Commons. It was designed, he says, ‘as a 
control foi* the people.’ Burke never abandoned this tutelary 
view of the relations between the people and the house ; that the 
legislators chosen by a few electors were to be humane, wise, 
far-seeing, animated solely by consideration for the welfare of all 
those for whom they legislated.” Hence Burke is constantly 
arguing that Parliamentary Reform was unnecessary. See note 
on p. 49, 1. 26. Cf. p. 62, 1. 1 , and pp. 210-11. 

1. 34. property is sluggish, etc.. Those who are well off 
naturally wish things to remain as they arc. With reference to 
Burke’s argument here we may say that, when owners of 
property arc as careful to perform their duties, as they are to 
exact their rights, they need not fear any attacks. 

P. 56 , 1. 2. characteristic essence, etc., The right to property 
is the right of each to keep what he has made. But as one man 
can make more than another, the possessions of all cannot be the 
same. 

1. 6 . a natural rampart, etc., Owners of large properties, 
just because their properties are large, will resist attacks upon 
the principle of property. Owners of small properties, on the 
other hand, may be willing to risk the little they have on the 
chance of getting more. 

1 . 17. never intend, as they do not intend to share with the 
people the plunder which they obtain by the people’s aid, they 
do not of course think it necessary to warn the people that the 
plunder will not be sufficient to enrich them all. 

1. 21. It makes our weakness, etc. We accumulate property, 
not to spend it upon ourselves, but to entail it upon our 
descendants. 

1. 24. concerned, interested. A man of wealth and position 
likes to think that, even when he is dead, his family will be rich 
and distinguished. By entailing his property he can secure that 
it shall be so. He will therefore do everything that he can to 
secure a peaceful succession of the heirs in each generation. 

1. 29. in the last event, etc., it is the final court of appeal. 

1. 30. though not necessarily, the electors are free to choose 
whom they please. As a matter of fact they generally choose 
men of rank and wealth. Cf. p. 48, 1. 24, and note on p. 55, 

1.27, 

1. 34. the ballast, they are a steadying element in politics. 

P. 57 , 1 . 3 . coxcombs of philosophy, pretenders to political 
wisdom. 

1. 5. unnatural, etc. The privileges d the nobility are 
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accorded willingly, they harm nobody, they produce beneficial 
results. I’hese assertions are proved below, p. 155. 

I. 9 . a problem of arithmetic, Burke maintains that power is 
to be given to wisdom and virtue, not to numbers. 

1 . 10 . the lamp- post, etc., w'hen enforced not by reason but by 
violence. The mob in Paris frequently hanged those whom they 
disliked on the neare.st lami)-post. (T. “ Neither was it accounted 
weakness but discretion in liim that would not dispute his best 
with Adrianus ( -{csar ; excusing himself, That it loas reason to 
yield fn him that rommanded tJnrty legions.’' — Bacon. 

1. 11. The will, etc., what they want is not always what is 
good foi' tl)em. 

1. 14. country attornies, etc., sec p. 40, 1. 15. 

1 . 17. betrayed their trust, been false to the interests of their 
order, cf. p. 51, 1. 22. 

1 . 10 . to have strayed, etc., to have given power to any rather 
than to those who are fitted for it. iSce iiotc on p. 53, 1. 2. 

1. 21 . rational liberty, as opposcid to licen.se. Cf. p. 7, 1.27. 

1, 22. paper circulation, see note on p. 42, 1. 35. 

1. 23. stock-jobbing, cf. p. 48, 1. 14, and p. 220, 1. 1 seqq. 

1. 25. the republican system, sec note on p. 54, 1. 4. 

1. 29. Its work, that namely of dividing France into a 
number of self-governing departments. When this task is accoin- 
])li.shed, the A.sacmbly will find that its power is gone. For the 
Assembly legislate.s in obcdiemje to the dictates of the mob of 
Paris ; and, as one (hipartment is as good as another, eighty-two 
of them will not of course consent to be governed by or to pay 
taxes to one. tScep. 221. 

1. .33. calling itself, in reality it represented, not the nation, 
but Paris. 

1. 34. its own portion, the lauds of the church were scattered 
throughout the different department.s. 

1. 35. more just, men have a right to what they make, but not 
to what they steal. 

P. 58 , 1. 2. In this, etc.. If subjection to Paris is to be substi- 
tuted fo?' subjection to the old privileged classes, what will the 
people have gained by the change ? 

1. 5. no capital city, there cannot be a chief city of the king- 
dom, because France is no longer one kingdom. Each department 
is ;i.n independent state. “ The old division of the territory by 
provinces was abandoned, and France was divided into eighty- 
three departments, ^11 as nearly as possible of the same extent, 
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and named after geographical features, such as rivers and 
mountains. The eiglity-thrce departments were subdivided into 
374 districts. In every department was an elected administrative 
body for the management of its affairs ; in every district an elected 
administrative body, subordinate to the administration of the de- 

? artment, for the management of affairs special to the district. 

'hese bodies were composed each of a general council and a per- 
manent executive stylc(l the directory. In every district the former 
divisions, called communes, were left unaltered. Of these com- 
munes there were no less than 44,000 in France, some being large 
towns, whilst others were mere villages. The local affiirs of these 
communes were placed under the direction of municipalities. The 
members of these municipalities were elected by all men inhabiting 
the commune twenty-tive years old, and paying yearly in direct 
taxes, according to a reformed system of taxation, a sum varying 
from eighteenpenee to two shillings, the value of three days’ 
labour. Persons qualified to vote were required to serve in the 
national guard, and were calle<l active citizens, whilst those dis- 
qualified were known as passive citizens. For the election of the 
administrative bodies of the district and the dtipartinent, as well 
as of deputies to the legislature, the system adopted was by two 
degrees. There were many primary assemblies, consisting of all 
active citizens in each department, each of which chose a certain 
number of electors, who in turn elected the administrative 
bodies of the district and of the department, as well as the 
deputies who were to represent the depai tment in the legislature. 
The qualification for being a member of a municipality, or of any 
administrative body, was the payment yearly in direct taxes of a 
sum varying from six to eight shillings. A special and higher 
qualification was required W sitting in the legislature— the pay- 
ment in direct taxes of a marc, in value nearly fifty shillings.” — 
Gardiner, French Rerohifkm, pp. 65-6. The whole system is 
ridiculed by Burke, pp. 1 94 seqq. 

1. 9. they persevere, etc. , they insist on calling him king, though 
they have stripped him of all the powers which make a king. Cf. 
pp. 223 seqq. 

1. 12. the army, this subject is dealt with at length, pp. 236 
seqq. 

1. 13. its constituents, those who elected the members of the 
Assembly. 

1. 14. its despotism, i.e. the despotism of Paris. Paris rules 
the Assembly (note on p. 57, 1. 29) ; so long therefore as the 
Assembly remains unchanged, Paris rules the nation. It Will 
maJee efforts, money is power : and it is Paris that manufactures 
at will the money of the country. Cf. p. 218, 1. 28, “ Those whose 
operations can take from, or add ten per f^nt. to, the possessions 
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of every man in France, must be the masters of every man 4) 
France. ” 

Pp. 58 - 69 . The Revolution is lauded and its eoifbesses and 
failures palliated with a purpose. The French are represented 
as having fought successfully for freedom.^ ami English malcon- 
tents think the occasion favourable for i'nciting Englishmen to 
do the same. But Englishmen will he unwise if they give up 
their actual freedom for the disorder ^ the poverty ^ a nd the license, 
to which France has been reduced. Dr. Price represoits the 
English as not free, became but few of them have votes, and these 
votes can always be bought. And, as he considers elective gov- 
ernments alone legitimate, he mast de.sire a revolution to sweep 
away the House of Commons, which is only partially represen- 
tative, and the IJoum of Lords and the Monarchy, which are not 
representative o,t all. From the 7vntings and speeches of the 
memhei's of the Revolution hlocietg it is evident that tlmf are 
willing to face any calamity to the cowntry to give effect to 
their own views. The a^ypeal to the rights of nun by which 
they justify their attack on the English government would jmtify 
a similar attack 7tpon all governments. The real rights of men 
are those advantages -which society was instituted to secure. But 
society cannot exist without control : and the form of government 
is settled by convention. If men wish to abandon the state of 
yiature for the state of society, they must submit to those limita- 
tions of their natui'al rights which social life reqidres. The^j 
cannot have the advantages of society and the freedom of nature 
too. Oove'rnment is a Imitation of man’s natural rights for his 
own good. The extent and mode of the limitation will depend 
upon circumstances. It requires great experience of the vary- 
ing tempers and dispositiom of men, so to organize a state as to 
secure to the people the maximum of the benefits for which the 
state exists. For statesmanship is not an affair of ideals and 
abstract nghts, hut is concerned with what is practicable. Above 
all things, right is not to be confounded with might. It cannot 
he too often repeated that ma^i in society can only claim what is. 
for his good, since that is the end for which society was 
iristitukd. 

1. IS. the voice of God and man, nature and experience, cf, p. 
65, 1. 8 . 

1, 24. see further, etc. Burke says that he can see only the 
principles and immediate effects of the Revolution. Dr. Price 
and his friends look beyond these to the example which the 
French have set. 

1. 31. your, who iiuliolds and praises what vou have done. 
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i. 3.1. to bave specolated, etc., By dint of thinking oh the sub- 
ject he has worked himself to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 

P. 59, 1^ 7. big with, full of : lit. pregnant. 

1. 9. did run before him, he was right in supposing that his 
audience had anticipated what he was going to say. 

1. 13. an error, ironical. , 

1. 15. ever-waking vigilance, Burke is thinking of the sleepless 
dragon of the (^reek mythology, who guarded the golden apples 
of the goddess Juno in the garden of the Hesperidcs. 

1. 19. secured, kept safe. 

1. 21. exertions, there is no need to strive for what we have 
already. 

1. 27. milky, weak. Shakespeare uses the expression ‘milky 
gentleness,’ and ‘the milk of human kindness.’ Klsewhcre 
Burke says, “ We must soften into a credulity below the inilki- 
ness of infancy, to think all men virtuous.” 

1. 28. borne, etc.. We find it easy to bear the sufferings of 
others. 

1. .S4. Is our monarchy, etc., This passage contains a summary 
of the results of the Prench Revolution, as they appeared to 
Burke. 

P. 6o, 1. 1. geometrical and arithmetical, sec p. 204, 1. 22. 

1. 5. to bribe, etc.. See p. 135, 1. 25. 

1. 7. patriotic contribution, cf. p. 43, 1. 27 ; and p. 259, 1. 22. 

1. 9. the land tax, etc., these were tlie two taxes devoted to 
paying the expenses of the RiiglisJi navy. 

1. 1.3. democracies, see note on p. 58, 1, 5. 

1. 14. unknown, Burke means, as he has already asserted on p. 
68, that there was no power strong enough to hold them 
together. ^ 

1, 17. debauchery, this is explained on p. 241. 

1. 18. a donative. This was the word regularly used to signify 
the presents by which the Roman emperors conciliated and 
kept the support of their troops. Burke calls it “a terrible pre- 
cedent ” because it teaches the army to demand a price for its 
obedience. 

1. 22. by feeding them, see p. 57, 1. .34. 

1. 26. two armies, Burke alludes to the formation of the 
National Guard. 

1. 30. in point, relevant. 
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1. 32. a dull Bluffglsli race, wc are not sensitive to grievances, 
nor energetic enough to throw them oH‘. 

P. 6i, 1. 1. sovereign, supreme. 

1. 5. is not free, Price’s arguimnit appears to be a sufficiently 
harmless commonplace. Cf. “That man wlio proposes to exclude 
permanently live millions of liis countrymen from the right which 
the Constitution of liis country makes sacred in his eyes, I say 
that is tlie man that separates Englishmen into two nations, and 
makes it impossil)le that wc should be wliolly or permanently a 
contented people. I demand, then, this, which is but the right of 
our Constitution, that the House of Commons shall be made 
freely and fairly to represent the Commons and the people of the 
United Kingdom. England has long been famous for the enjoy- 
ment of personal freedom by her people ... I want to know then 
why it is that her people should not be free to vote ... I claim for 
them the right of admission, through their l eprcsentativcs, into 
the most ancient and the most venerable Parliament which at 
this hour exists among men ; and when they are thus admitted, 
and not till then, it may be truly said that England, the august 
mother of free nations, herself is free.” John Bright, Speech on 
Uefonn, 

1. 17. fundamental grievance, this is at the root of the whole 
matter. 

1. 20. the Treasury, the Ministers. Sec notes on p. 49, 1. 20 ; 
and p. 55, 1. 27. Burke emphasizes the influence of the Treasury 
at elections in his Present IHscontents. 

1. 35. generality, etc. The term “inade([uate representation,” 
is vague and misleading. Theoretically it should seem that 
representation is not adequate unless every important body is 
represented, and every member represents some considerable 
constituency. Thi.s principle was urge<l in Burke’s days, and has 
since been acted ui)on. Speaking on Parliamentary Reform in 
1858, John Bright said, “'I’hiec hundred and thirty members of 
the House of Commons — more than one half of the whole num- 
ber — are returned by less than one-sixth even of that small 
number of persons to whom the franchise is entrusted. You give 
votes to a million out of six millions, and half the House of 
Commons is elected by less than 290,000 of these electors ! And 
then, if bribery be somtjwhat common, and if intimidation, 
wherever it can be practised, is almost universal, how can you 
come to the conclusion that there is any real freedom of election 
whatever, when you survey the whole representation of the 
counties and boroughs of the kingdom?” With Burke, how- 
ever, these arguments had no weight. He was afraid of organic 
,ch^^e. His argument is that a representation is adequate 
uHjlr which the well-being of the people is, as a matter of fact, 
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provided for. On p. 211 he argues that when a man is regarded 
as a member for the eountry, though nominfilly the representative 
oi only a part of it, then the relative representation of the 
parts is unimportant. 

P. 62 , 1. 2. under which, etc., notice the fallacy. As the cir- 
cumstances of a country change its modes of government must 
change too. 

1 . 8 . our practical constitution, i.e. its actual working and 
effects, as opposed to its theoretical form. Ihight’s conclusion is 
the direct opposite of Burke’s — “ You may have electors, a 
million or more, and you may have can\'assing, and nominations, 
and polls and returns, and houses of legislation, and speeches, 
and the contention of parties, and divisions, and laws enacted, 
and yet there may l)e only the form of represeiitatioii, and its life 
and spirit and reality may he altogether al>sent. All this we 
had previous to 18.32: yet nobody says now that we had represen- 
tation before then. ” 

1. 12. abuse of power, etc., Sec p. 61, 1. 21. 

1 . 20 . value themselves, pride themselves, systematic, tliorough 
and consistent. 

1. 33. bastardized, etc., a strong expression for ‘rendered 
illegitimate.’ 

1. 34. no representative, because tin? pcin-s sit by hereditary 
right. 

P. 63 , 1. 3. a title, i.e. as giving to it a right to reign. The 
acts of non-representative bodies are void. The Revolution was 
the work of a House of Commons, which was imperfectly repre- 
sentative, and of a House of Lords, which was not representative 
at all. The settlement of the crown, therefore, made at the 
Revolution, was void. 

1. 20. A man amongst them, Dr. Priestley. He was a Uni- 
tarian minister, who both wrote and spoke very strongly against 
established churches. He regarded any eomiection })etween 
church and state as unchristian. Burke says, in the text, that 
he was ready to purchase the separation of church from state at 
any price. He would have abolished the church, without reflect- 
ing whether government could stand without it : or he would 
have destroyed government itself, that the church, being deprived 
of its support, might fall. The expression “alliance between 
church and state” is a reference to a book written by Bishop 
Warburton to justify an established church with a test. Burke’s 
views on church and state are given below, p. 109. 

1. 26. with what a steady eye, they do not shrink from the 
prospect. 

1. 33. poBsessed, as if by an evil spirit. Cf. “ When the even 
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was come, they brought unto him many that were jiosstHsed with 
devils : and he cast out the spirits with his word.” Matt, viii. 16, 

1. 36. whose merits, etc. Burke often insists thali the le^ti- 
macy of a government is not to be tried by any abstract principle 
of right. A government is justified by its proved adaptation to 
the feelings and wants of those who live under it. 

P. 64 , 1 . 7 . prescription, a right created by long continuance. 

1. 8 . temperament, modification. Burke shows on pp. 66 , 67, 
that the existence of government implies a limitation of natural 
rights. 

1 . 13. speculatlsts, theorists, do not quadrate with, do not 
square with : are not in accordance with. 

1 . 16. greenest, freshest: most recent. 

1 . 18. title, a right to the power which they exercise. 

1 . 10 . clumsy, because tliesc abstract theories are not fitted to 
solve the practical proldems of politics. For ‘metaphysics’ see 
note on p. 7, 1. 35, and }). 8 , 1. 19. 

1. ‘22. There let him, etc., said ))y Neptune, god of the sea, of 
yEolus, god of tlic winds, who had raised a storm without his 
permission. Virg. Atn, 1. 140, 

1. 25. a Levanter, a stormy east wind. The word Levant, 
which is generally used to describe the countries on the eastern 
shore of tlie Mediterranean, means literally the quarter in which 
the smi rises (Lat. lerarn, to raise, French, se lever, to rise). 

1. 26. to break up, etc., the words are taken from the Biblical 
account of the flood. 

1. 30. the real rights, see note on p. 3, 1. 10. 

' 1. 32. are such, etc. , because the advantages of society, which 
are men’s real riglits, cannot coexist with their pretended rights, 
i.e. with the unlimited freedom of nature. 

1. 35. law, etc. The laws are a systematic provision for main- 
taining the conditions requisite to the enjoyment of the advan- 
tages of social life. 

P. . 65 , 1. 1 . as between their fellows, as between themselves 
and the other members of the society. 

1 . 2 . politic, political : i.e. in positions of authority. 

1. 4. to the means, etc. , to the occupation of the soil. 

1 . 6 . to instruction, etc., to the ministrations of the church. 

1. 1,3. partnership, society is eonipared to a trading company, 
ill which the income of a shareholder depends on the amount of 
capital which he has invested in the business. The idea of such 
a partnership, however, does not fully express the nature and 
object of society. See p. 107, 1. 31. 
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I 20 . tbe dvll social man, man in the state of society, as 
opposed to man in the state of nature. In society, some must 
rule and ^)me must be ruled. The form of government must be 
settled by positive agreement in each case. 

1. 24. descriptions, kinds. 

I. 28. do not, etc., the state of nature is prior to society : and 
the freedom of nature is incompiitible with the restraints implied 
by society. This passage is explainetl by the account of the 
theories of Locke and Rousseau given in the Introd. Tlie expres- 
sion ‘ surrender in trust ’ especially is suggested by Locke. 

1. 33. uncovenanted, before the social compact. 

P. 66, 1. 2. That he may obtain, The individual cannot be 
trusted to decide impartially in cases which affect himself. And, 
even if he could, lie would not have the power to enforce his own 
decisions, or to resist the aggressions of otheivs. 

1. 9. their abstract perfection, etc., men only agreed to be gov- 
erned because they had experienced the practical inconvenience 
of the unlimited freedom of nature. 

1. 23. the restraints, etc., He has said already, p. 57, 1. 11, 
that “the will of the many, and their interest, must often differ.” 

1. 30. positive, settled by convention. It is opposed to natural. 

1. 36. of human nature, Elsewhere Burke says, “Nations arc 
governed by the same methods, and on the same principles, by 
which an individual without authority is often able to govern those 
who are his equals or superiors ; by a knowledge r^f their temper, 
and by a judicious management of it.” We can all of us recall 
cases in which well-meant legislation has failed because it has not 
aroused the expected sympathy, nor enlisted the expected sup- 
port, or because it has given unforeseen offence to some party, or 
has aroused some unexpected passion. 

P. 67 , 1. 1. which are to be pursued, etc., wliich political in- 
stitutions should be so contrived as to secure. 

1. 3. recruits to its strength, its strength must be continually 
kept up and maintained, just as a man’s must, if he is to avoid 
disease, distempers, disorders. vSee note on p. 33, 1. 26. 

1 . 8 . professor of metaphysics, the exponent of abstract prin- 
ciples. 

1. 14. moral, opposed to physical. 

1 . 16. its excellence, for instance, the substitution of local self- 
government for official administration in India probably involves 
some loss of efficiency. But it is just the experience of difficulty 
and failure that will teach the people how to govern themselves. 

1 . 18. plausible schemes, etc., for instance, it is contended by 
some that the well-meant attempt to protect the Deccan ryot in 
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his dealings with the Saokar has ended in destroying the ryot’s 
credit altogetlier. 

1. 24. practical, The question for the politician is not what is 
theoretically tlui best form of government? nor, what rights 
have peoples and governments in the abstract? but, How, 
under tll(^ given conditions, can the maximum of good be secured 
to tlie subjects ? 

1. 26. even more experience, etc., cf. “ Neither can the exper- 
ience of one man’s life furnish examples and precedents for the 
events of one man’s life,” liacon, Adv. 1. ii. 3. 

1. 32. approved, proved : demonstrated. See note on p. 63, 1. 36. 

1. 34, by the laws of nature, universally and necessarily. See 
note on p. 10, 1. 2(). Tlie metaphor repeats what he has said 
before, that social life is impossible if men insist on retaining the 
absolute liberty which they enjoy in the state of nature. The 
meaning of tl>e whole passage; is expressed clearly and at length 
on p. 190, ami pp. 207, 208. 

P. 68, 1. 17. anomalously, at tlie sacrifice of formal consistency 
or symmetry. 

1. 20. overcare of, undue attention to. 

1. 22. are all extremes, cf. p. 64, 1. 8. “ These admit no tempera- 
ment,” etc. 'riie idea, which was suggested l)y Ai istotle, is also 
expressed by Mont(>s<juieu. “Tlie spirit of the legislator should 
be the spirit of modm-ation. Political good is, like moral good, 
always found between two extremes.” Esprit dva Lois, bk. xxix. 
ch. 1. 

1. 23. metaphysically, iu the abstract. 

1. 24. morally and politically false, because they altogether 
overlook tlie fact that a man’s position in the state must depend 
upon liis character and capacities, in a sort of middle, They 
cannot have everything, nor, on the other hand, are they to give 
up everything. The problem is to secure the maximum of good 
at the least cost. Cf. “ No lines can lie laid down for civil or 
political wisdom. They are a matter incapable of exact definition. 
But, though no man can draw a stroke between the confines of 
day and night, yet light and darkness are upon the whole toler- 
ably distinguishable .” — Present Jhscontejifs. 

1. 29. oetweeu evil and evil, Elsewhere Burke says, “It is no 
inconsiderable part of wisdom to know how much of an evil 
ought to be tolerated, lest by attempting a degree of purity im- 
practicable in degener^-te times and manners, instead of cutting 
off the subsisting ill practices, new corruptions might be pro- 
duced for the concealment and security of the old.” This is a 
consideration which should always be present to the minds of 
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those reformers who are urging government to interfere with 
social and religious practices in India. 

1. 32. denominations, numbers. Political reason considers men 
not in the abstract (metaphysically), i.e. as mere men, noj* mathe- 
matically, i.e. as so many equal units, but morally, i.e. as in- 
dividuals distinguished from one another by important differences 
of temper, character, ami capacity. Elsewhere Purke says “This 
is the true touchstone of all theories which regard man and the 
affairs of men — does it suit his nature in general?-— does it suit his 
nature as modified by his habits? ” and again, “ The excellence of 
mathematics and metaphysics is to have but one thing before 
you ; but he forms the best judgment in all moial disquisitions 
who has the greatest number and variety of considerations in one 
view before him, and can take them in with the best possible 
consideration of the mi<ldlc results of all.” 

P. 69 , 1. 1. has no right, etc. , Mr. Morley puts Rurke’s meaning 
clearly — “Politics is an empirical art, wdth morality for its 
standard. ” 

1. 2. Men have no right, etc. Rurke vehemently opposc<l those 
who urged war with America on the ground of England’s ritjht to 
tax her own sulijects. lie said, “I am not going into the dis- 
tinctions of riglits, not attempting to mark their boundaries. I 
do not enter into these metaphysical distinctions. 1 hate the 
very sound of tliem. *Show llu‘, tiling you contend for to be 
reason ; show it to be common sense ; sliow it to be the means of 
attaining some uscM end ; and then 1 am content to allow it 
what dignity you please.” 

1. 4. pleasant, liumorous. He refers to the, Roman poet 
Horace, Ars Poet. 465. The Sicilian Ein])e(loeles is said to have 
jumped into the crater of /Etna, hoping that, all traces of liis 
body being lost, people might suppose he liad been taken up as a 
god. One of his slipjiers, lioAvever, was blown up from the 
crater, so tliat his real fate was known. 

1. 9. poetic licence, a liberty taken by a ])oct. Rnrke chooses 
the expression purposely, liccausc it is the phrase regularly used 
to denote those deviations from common usagci which are allowed 
in the language of poetry. 

1. 10. franchises of Parnassus, jirivileges of ^loet.s. Parnassus 
was a hill in Oreece, sacred to Apollo and the Muses, the patrons 
of music and poetry, a divine, a theologian, like T)r. Price, 
whose folly equals tliat of Empedocles. 

Pp. 69-'74. A health/ aociettf no more rcqvires constant talk 
about rebellion thana health/ hod// requires constan t doses of medi- 
cine. Nor does the cause of freedom owe anythin// to those who 
talk most loudly of resistance. For either they never intend to 
submit to the labour of struggling agavmt oppression^ or they are 
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^0 foolish (ts to despise every effort of remtawee which does not 
go to the length of rehellion. Those of them who do vermin true 
to their professed principles are generally men with d hobbVy to 
which they are ready to sacrifice eveiyhody and everytning. 
Such are the men who nov) rule France. Hy perpetually con- 
templating revolution and rehelliony they become callouSy and" 
teach others to become callouSy to the suffering which they 
involve. At last they become enamoured of revolution for its 
own sake. I^rice, as Peters had done in like case before hiniy 
profanes the words of Scripture to express his joy at the brutal 
and savage treatment which the French king has received from 
a portion of his subjects. 

1. 15. anniversary sermons, .see p. 5, 1. 28. 

1 . 17 . will cheat, etc. , nieuwill be heguiled by false assertions into 
a false conception of the real aim and methods of the authors of 
the Revolution of IbvSS. Of. }). 18, 1. 13, “ the spurious Revolu- 
tion principles of the Old Jewry.” 

1 . 21 . making the extreme medicine, for the metaphor, cf, p. 
33, 1. 23, and |). 42, 1. 18. 

1 . 22 . the habit, cf. p. 27 , 1 . 6 . valetudinary, sickly : in weak , 
health. Mercury sublimate and cantharides are the names of two 
stimulants. An independent spirit is to a state what health is 
to the body. I{(;sistance is the remedy for political disorder, as 
medicine is for bodily diseases. But as Ave know that a man is 
abnormally weak avIio re(piires constant tonic.s to keep up his 
strength, so it is a sign that national chai’acter has degenerated, 
if the people can only be ])revcnted from sinking into servility by 
constant incitement to re)>ellion. A healthy man is well without 
medicine : a healthy state is free without rebellion. 

1 . 2 ( 1 . of remedy, tlic word of shoAv.s in what the distemper or 
disease consists. A constant need of medicine is in itself a dis- 
ease. 

1. 27. vulgar and prostituted, unworthy and perverted, the 
spring, the vigour. Lit. it js the kamdn of a machine. Where 
there is most talk about re.sistaiicc there is generally least cour- 
age to resist, lie illustrates tliis in the next sentence by reference 
to the case of Rome. 

1. 32. Where boys, etc. Juvenal, Sat, vii. 151. The class is said 
to storm at tyrants, in the sense that the boys recited declamations 
in praise of tyraimicide. Juvenal’s Satires relate to Rome in the 
first, and tlie ciirlicr years of the second, century of the Christian 
era. 

P. 70 , 1 . 1 . dissoluteness, lieentionsuess. extravagant, not kept 
within bounds. See note on p. 41. 1. 6 . 
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1. 2. higli-bred, extreme. 

1. 3. thorough-paced,, thorough-going : complete. 

1. 5. practical, reasonable : such as could be effected under the 
circumstances. It is the opposite of nmnary. those of us, the 
members of the party of which Lord Kockinghain was the leader. 

1. 7. tories, supporters of the extreme claims of the monarch. 
In his pamphlet (hi the PreMiU Discontents, Ihirkc argues that a 
deliberate attempt was made by the Court to govern absolutely 
through the influence which it could bring to bear on members of 
Parliament. The measures suggested by the democratic party to 
restore the freedom of Parliament and the country were universal 
suffrage, equal electoral districts, short T*arliaments, and the ex- 
clusion from Parliament of placemen and pensioners on the Crown. 
Burke says that the proposers of these measures, having failed to 
carry them, thought, or pretended to think, that opposition to 
Court influence was hopeless ; so they went over to the side of 
the Court in order to enjoy the good things which the Court had 
at its disposal. The ‘ practical and moderate resistance ’ advo- 
cated by Burke consisted in an endeavour to make the Ministry 
really responsible to the Houscj of Commons, to make the House 
of Commons really rcssponsible to the electors, and to improve 
the moral tone of the electors. See notes on p. 5.5, 1. 27, and p. 
61, 1. 35. Hypocrisy, Hypocrite is the Creek word for an actor. 
So it signifies generally a man who plays a part, or assumes a 
character not his own. It is just as easy to i)rofes8 noble senti- 
ments as base ones, and the hypocrite never intends to act up to 
his professions. 

1. 10. fraud, the ‘ thorough-paced courtiers ’ whom he has just 
l)een considering were deliberately false to their principles. 

1. 11. ranting, rhetorical: declamatory: higli-flown. 

1. 12. professors, men who talk rather than act: men who 
make professions merely, without acting up to them. 

1. 13. qualified, limited : not going to the length of rebellion, 
civil, lit. befitting a citizen, i.e. not involving a disturbance of 
social order, legal, not involving any violation of the existing 
law. What was wanted was not revolution, but reform. 

1. 15. It is with them, etc., they will be contented with nothing 
short of war. 

1. 18. principle, consistent adherence to a rule of conduct 
believed to be right. 

1. 19. interest, profit. As they gain nothing by their own 
principles, they are ready to exchange them for any which will 
profit them in any way, 

I. 21. more steady and persevering, less ready to abandon their 
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principles, and more constant in their endeavours to give elFect 
to them. 

1. 22 . out of parliament, not members of Parliament, and, there- 
fore, not exposed to the temptation of the bribes by which the 
('ourt bought the support of members of the House of Commons. 

1. 2,5. bad citizens, because they will sacrifice the interests of 
their country to the furtherance of their own crotchets, unsure 
connexions, their loyalty to their party is not to be depended on. 
They will join aiul support whatever party can best further their 
schemes at the moment. In Burke’s eyes this is a grave offence. 
At the end of his pamjdilet (hi the. Present Discontents Burke 
ofiers a vigorous defence of party government, and of fidelity to 
party, lie argues that men can only act effectually by acting in 
concert : that they cannot act in concert unless they can act 
with confidence : and that they cannot act with confidence un- 
less tlu'.y are bound together by common opinions, common 
interests, and common affections. See note on p. fil, 1. 8 . 

1. 28. estimation, value, at best, The most that can be said 
for them is that tliey do not care about the existing state of 
things, even if they do not wish to disturb it. 

1. ,35. stretched prerogative, they advocate an extreme exten- 
sion of the prerogative. See note on p. 26, 1. ,3,5. 

P. 71 , 1. 6 . militant, still fighting: not yet victorious. It is 
the Latin word nii/ifar<\ to serve as a soldier. In a similar sense 
the Enijlish Prai/rr Book applies the word to the Christian 
church on earth, to signify the struggle which it carries on 
against sin and error. 

1. 7. it is triumphant, ob.serve that Burke rc})rcsents tlie French 
Revolution as being the w'ork of a few self-seeking agitators. 
He takes no iiccount of the great national forces which were at 
the back of the r(^ volutionary leaders. 

1 . 8 . when its power, etc., when it can do what it likes. 

1. 0. description, cf. p. 38, 1 . 2,5. Bad men are to be found in 
every class : nor is any class composed exclusively of bad men. 
cf. p. ,54, 1. 22. 

1 . 1 2 . keeping terms with, maintaining friendly relations with. 

1. 1,3. under the name of religion, etc., cf. p. 12, 1. 9. 

1 . L). temper, the word properly signifies the process of hard- 
ening metal. 3’hus the blade of a sword is said to be well 
tempered. 

1. 16. desperate, extreme : lit. such as are resorted to when 
men have abandoned the hope of succeeding by ordinary means. 

1. 18. a gratuitous taint, the mind is corrupted without 
anything being gained by it. 
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1. 22. hia nature, the fact that he is constituted in such a way 
that he must be depraved by their teaching. The meaning of 
the passa^ is this : — The feelings which nature has injplanted iu 
man are a ‘safeguard against wrong-doing. For example, our 
natural sympathy with the sufl'erings of others prevents us from 
doing anything which will cause them pain. But revolution 
necessarily involves suffering. Whoever therefore familiarizes 
men with the idea of revolution familiarizes them with, and con- 
sequently renders them indifferent to, the idea of human suffer- 
ing. Later on in the book Burke dwells upon the cruelty with 
which the French clergy were treated. 

1. 24. the heart, the seat of the feelings. Right conduct may 
come either from an instinctive aversion from what is wrong, or 
from a reasoned perception of what is right. These men, as 
explained in the preceding note, blunt men’s instinctive dislike 
of evil, and yet do nothing to clear or strengthen their intel- 
lectual perception of right. Elsewhere Burke says that “the wise 
legislators of all countries have aimed at impi oving instincts into 
morals, and at grafting the virtues on the stock of the natural 
affections.” 

1. 2C. well-placed, a well-placed sympathy is sympathy for 
what really deserves sympathy. The pupils of l)r. Price are 
taught to sympathize with what is bad. 

1. 27. the Old Jewry, see note p. 1 1 , 1. 8. 

1. 31 . flat, dull : uninteresting. The word would be properly 
applied, say, to soda water which has stood so long as to lose its 
sparkle, vapid, tasteless : insipid. 

1. 35. still, always, unanimating', unexciting. Burke insinuates 
that they are weary of the monotony of peace and quiet. 

P. 72, 1. b, juvenile, such as would naturally be felt only by 
the young. A man’s sensibility generally becomes dulled as he 
grows older. Cf. p. 277, 1. 5, “Old as I am,” etc. warmth, 
enthusiasm. Cf. p. 17, 1. 29. 

1. 3. peroration, the close of a speech. 

1. 4. Fisgah, Price contemplating from his pulpit (p. 12, 1. 24) 
the effects of the French Revolution is compared to the Jewish 
leader Moses, who, before his death, surveyed from the height of 
Mount Pisgah the land of Palestine, into which the Jews after 
long wandering iu the Arabian desert were about to enter, a 
promised land, because, when the Jews were held captive in Egypt, 
God 'jwomimi that they should be delivered, and should settle in 
Palestine. For the metaphor cf. Macaulay’s Essay on Iktcon, 
“ Cowley has, in one of his finest poems, compared BacoJi to 
Moses standing on Mount Pisgah. It is to Bacon, we think, as 
he appears in the first book of the Noimm Orcfanum^ that the 
comparison applies with peculiar felicity. There we see the 
z 
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great Lawgiver Iwiking round from hia lonely elevation on an 
infinite expanse ; heliind him a wilderness of dreary sands and 
bitter waters in whicli successive generations have sojourned, 
always moving, yet never advancing, reaping no harvest, and 
building no abiding city ; before him a goodly land, a land of 
promise, a land flowing with milk and honey. While the 
multitude below saw only the flat sterile desert in which they 
had so long w'andcrcd, Ixmnded on every side by a near horizon, 
or diversified only by some <leceitful mirage, he wixs gazing from 
a far higher stand on a far lovelier country, following with his 
eye tlio long course of fertilizing rivers, through ample pastures, 
and under the bridges of great capitals, measuring the distance 
of mai’ts and liavens, and portioning out all these wealthy regions 
from Dan to lleersheba (lit. = from one end of Palestine to the 
other). ” 

1. S. Lord, now lettest, (itc., An aged Jew named Simeon, having 
lived long enough to s(!c (fiirist, expressed liis willingness to die, 
in a passage lieginning Lord, now lettest,” etc. 

1. 0. thy salvation, viz., ('Christ who was sent by God to save 
the world. Price com])ares the French Revolution to the advent 
of Ciirist into tlie world. 

1. 16. led in triumph, Burke’s account of this leading in 
triumph is given on p. 78. The word triumph signifies properly 
the procc.«aion of a victorious Roman general, followed by his 
captives and the spoils of his campaign, through the streets of 
Rome to the temple of .Jupiter. The people in Paris were angry 
at the king’s delay in aj)proving the proceedings of the Assembly: 
a war-like ministry had been nominated : foreign troops were 
being collected : it was found that the anti -revolutionists were 
meditating the removal of the king to Metz ; and lastly the 
national cockade had been insulted at a banquet o. the king’s 
guar<ls. Umler the circumstances it was not unnatural that the 
people should be anxious to secure the person of the king ; and, 
with an excited mob, some violence at any rate was inevitable. 
The allair is thus described in Gardiner’s IJlstory : “ Early on the 
morning of October 5th, many thousandsof hungry women began 
a march from Paris to Versailles, stopping and forcing all of their 
own sex whom they met on the way to accompany them. Bands 
of men soon followed, and the national guards, in place of oppos- 
ing the movement, compelled Laf.ayette to march at their head 
after the mob. Tlien^ was heavy rain all day, and the women 
on their arrival at Versailles were weary, fasting, and wet. They 
siirroimdcd (lie ])alaeo, and broke into the hall of the Assembly, - 
slmuting in reply to the .speeches of the deputies, ‘ Bread, bread, 
and not so many words ! ’ All through the day new bands con- 
tiinied to arrive, composed of both men and women. The royal 
body-guard, between wdiom and the mob shots were exchanged, 
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was withdraVn within the palace gates. A little before midnight 
Lafayette at last arrived at the licad of an orderly force of 20,000 
men. He^et watcliea at the palace gates, and afterwards entered 
to take a short rest. But at daybreak some of the mol) broke in- 
to the palace courts, killed two soldiers of the body-guard who 
fired on them, wounded others, and burst into the ante-room of 
the Queen’s bedchamber. Marie Antoinette, roused by her 
women, fled for her life, to tlu! King’s apartment. 'I'lic alarm was 
given, and national guards an’ived on the s[)ot in time to avert 
more bloodshed, and to drive ba<k the intruders. Louis, who 
had not been able to decide on flight while he still had oppoi*- 
tunity, yielded to the wish of the ])opulace. A dense crowd was 
assembled in front of the ])alace, sliouting, ‘ 1’hc King to Paris ! ’ 
Louis step}>ed out on a balcony in sign of assent. The po[)u]ar 
instinct rightly fixed on the Queiai as miudi more hostile to the 
revolution than the King. As she stepped out afl(U’ her husbaml, 
with her girl ami boy by her side, voices from below slionied, 
* No children. ’ Pushing her chihlren back, she bi-avcly advanced 
without hesitation alone, while Tiafayctte, afraid for her safety, 
sought to make her peaci; with the ]>eople hy stooping and kiss- 
ing her hand. All steps wei’e now iui’iied towards Paris. Pii'st 
went a disorderly mol>, rejoicing in th(*ir capture of the royal 
family, and shouting that bread would be ])h‘niifnl, for they 
were bringing with them the baker, tlu; baker’s wife, and the 
baker’s boy. The lioads of the slain IxMly-giuu'ds, gliastly trophies 
of their ti’iuinph, were carried on j»ikes. ’Phe I’oyal carriages, 
surrounded by national guards, follow ('<1 in the wakt; of the 
mob. On their arrival in Paris, the King uul Queen were 
conducted to the 'Puileries.”— pp. 61, 2. 

1. 10. light, euligliteiiment. CL ‘ illumination,’ p. 73, 1. Ifi. 
It is an ironical rcfenaice to the words of Di*. Price quoted in the 
preceding pai-agraph. 

1. 26. high treason, He was tri(;d at the time of tlu; Restora- 
tion, and was executed with othei- regici<les. I’liis explains the 
W'ords, ‘ he neithei’ departed so soon as h(; w ished, nor in peace,’ 
p. 73, 1. 9. it was deposed, evidence was given. 

1. 27. the Apostle, etc., cf. p. 31, 1. 23. 

P. 73, 1. 4. very triumphantly, because his ti iumph over the 
king was celebrated in the eha])el of the king’s own palace of 
Whitehall in London. Cf. ]). 11, 1. 34. 

1. 7. Simeon, see note on p. 73, 1. 8. 

1. 12. Pontiff, chief priest. Cf. p. 14, 1. 15. 

1. 13. poor good, etc., terms expressive of contemptuous pity, 
Cf. p. 5, 1. 10. 

1. 16. superstition and error, p. 72, 1. IV 
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I. 18. repeat, used intransitively. 

1. 19. title, cf. p. 16, 1. 34. 

1. 21. sally, outl Hirst. Price has copied the very words used 
by the enthusiastic Peters in 1648. 

1 . 24. heroic, the term is ajiplied to any one who undertakes a 
task requiring exceptional courage and power. The words 
fabricators, cashierers, and electors, refer to tlie three principles 
mentioned on p. 17 , 1 . 5. 

1. 28. the donative, see note on p. 60, 1. 18. After listening to 
the sermon, they all f(dt that Dr. Pi-icc had made them a present 
of valuable knowledge. Not wishing to be niggardly, they hurried 
to share with the French the precious gift which they had obtained 
witliout paying anything for it {gratuitously). 

1. 30. they adjourned, etc., cf. p. .5, 1. 31 .svr/ 7 . 

1. 32. in whom the fumes, etc., who was .still under the influence 
of the entliusiasni which had prompted his sermon. The tripod 
was the stool from which the prieste.ss spoke. See notes on p. 
11 , II. 28 and 29. 

1. 35. transmitted, etc., see note on p. 9, 1. 20. 

P. 74 , 1. 2 . nunc dimittis, the beginning of the Latin version of 
the words used by Simeon, prophetic, in tlie words following on 
those (pioted on p. 72,1. 8 , Simeon projihtxied that Christ would 
bring the knowleilge of the truth to the whole worhi, and that 
he would be an honour to the Jcwi.sh race. 

1. 4. unnatural, the meaning of this word is explained in the 
note on p. 71, 1 . 22 . 

I. 8 . unmanly, it is unworthy of a man to insult those who are 
unable to defend themselves. Cf. ImjIow, 11. 18-2(' For the 
meaning of generosity see note on p. 39, 1. 34. irreligious, men 
.should thank Cod for their suc(;e.sH, and not ceh4>rate it as if 
it were due to themselves. 

1. 9. the moral taste, the instinctive sense of decency. The 
word taste, M'hich is applied properly to the palate, is extended 
so as to signify the power of iliscriminating what is best in art, 
literature, and conduct. 

1. 13. Onondaga, the name of an Indian village. Burke in his 
account of America, pt. 2 , ch. iv., gives a description of the brutal 
methods of warfaie practised by the American Indians. They 
preserved as trophies the. of the foes whom they killed. 

Pp. 74 - 84 . France generally did not approve the insult 
offered to the King. The Assembly would^ if it had been strong 
enough^ have punished the authors of it. But the A^ssemhly^ 
honourable though so^ne of its members may he, is not free to 
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thinks or spmkj or act^ m it pleases. It is in a state of disgrace- 
ful subjection to the degraded^ ignoi'mit^ violent mob of PariSy 
by whom k was even compelled to insult the King by congratulat- 
ing him on the good results likely to ensue from the violence 
which had been offered to him. History will recordy to the 
eternal shame of those who originated it and took pari in />, the 
outrage to the Kingy his wife,y and children. The, llevolution 
Society rejoice in this triiimpli, because it seemed likely to end 
in the murder of bishops and a Kmgy both of who^n they detest. 
In Burkds eyeSy on the other handy it was accompanied by every 
circumstance which could shock the feelings of a right-minded 
man. Its one redeeming feature teas the noble demeanour of the 
august sufferers. 

1. 29. apology of, excuse for. ^riie Assembly, though dis- 
approving of it, was obliged to cudiirc it. If we, who arc quite 
free, approve of it, we voluntarily tnul deliberately approve of 
what is wrong. 

1. 32. compelled, forced. Of. p. 76, 1. 3, ‘tlic farce of delibcj-n,- 
tioii.’ The Asseinbly makes a show of debating and voting, jJut 
the vote in every (‘asc is a foregone conclusion. It dare not re- 
fuse to register the decrees of tlu; mob. 

1. 35. whose constitution, eb;. For (be pur])os(^ of electing 
deputies to the 'I’hird Kst;i,te, Paris bad ]>cen divided into sixty 
districts. This arrangement, originally made for a temporary 
purpose, was now made permanent: and the government of the 
city was in the hands of the repri'sentalivos of lliese districts. 
Originally there were 120 representatives, bnt t!»c number was 
aftcrwaj’<ls increased to 240, and finally to 300. 4’liesc 300 re- 
presentatives deliberated and decided on all (juostions where 
permanent regulation and more serious expemliture was con- 
cerned. The executive power was in the liaiids of the mayor and 
town-council, which was chosen by and fix)m the 300 representa- 
tives. In a<ldition to this each <listri< t had its own assembly 
with a president. See Van Sybef bk. ii. chap. iv. 

P. 75, 1. 2. an army, the National (Juard, which was formed 
after the dismissal of the popular minister, Nccker, on the 11th 
July. 

1. 6. some hundreds of the members, 8omc of the conserva- 
tive members of the Assembly had fled from Paris on the plea 
that their lives were in danger. Purke praises those who were 
not so ready to despair. See C!ardhiei\ pp. 63, 64. 

1. 11. at third hand, measures are first decided in the political 
clubs of the city. I'hey aie then accepted by the Assembly, and 
finally ratified liy the King. 

1, 13. coffee-houses, in which the political clubs met. The 
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coffee-house in France takes the place of the tavern«in England. 
I’m’ the niinihcr Jiiid influence of these clubs, see Carlyle, vol. ii. 
bk. 1, cb. rj. 

1. the lamp-post, sc-e note on p. 57, 1. 10. 

1, 17. crude, iuisty. See note on p, .S9, 1. 2. desperate, see 
note on p. 7K 1. 10. 

1. IS. a monstrous medley, etc. C'f. Carlyle, vol. ii. bk. 1, 
eh. 9. 

1. 20. Catiline and Cethegus, these two Romans u^ere engaged 
in a famous conspiracy in the middle of the 1st century n.c. 

1. 22. monsters, unnatural .sliapes. The Latin word movtiimm 
means propei ly a ii'uriiiiiy : and, as all extraoi'diiiary plienomcna 
were regarded as supeinatiiral warnings, it came to signify a 
prodigy, a portent, anything out of tlic ordinary course of 
nature. 

1. 23. in academies, etc., Riiblio meetings served for schools 
to pi’cpai’e men f<ir membership of ])olitieal clubs. “In the 
garden, suirouiidcd by book and coli‘ec-sho])s, which was 
attached to the Palais Poyal, a [)alaee belonging to the Dnke of 
Orleans, agitators, mounted on chairs and table.s, disconrsed to 
excited throngs on the sovereignty of the people.” 

42, cf. Carlyle, vol. I. bk. v. eli. 1. 

1. 24. The word seminary, whi«-h means lit., a seed-garden, is 
used nieta])hori(5ally for a place, of education. 

1. 29. superstition and ignorance, Similarly on p. 80, 1. 5, 
ho talks of “the mea.'i superstitious of (he lieart.” 1 have 
explained in the note on [k 71, 1. 22, what is meant by referring 
humanity to Iluj heart. Ifnm;j,nity is ealled the fruit of super- 
stition and ignorance, ])eeause it excites a degree of respect which 
an cn]iglit(me<i man can see that it doe.s not deserve. The 
enlightened man will consider, not tlie feelings of individuals, but 
the interests of t he state. Tlie word f^uyer/^lithn means unreason- 
ing reverence. 

1. 35. the title, ef, p. 1(1, 1. 34. It is the otfeiices which give 
them a riylif to the liononr. Mi-. Payne says that an enactment 
was ])assed i iilicving the relatives of a condeniiicd criminal of the 
feudal taint of felony, and tliat the bi-otliors of one Agasse, who 
was condenineil for foi-gery, obtained promotion in their battalion 
of the National ( 1 uard, and were publicly feasted and complimented. 

P. 76 , 1. 1 . the same end, the fate of a criminal. 

1. 8. explode, Sec note 011 p. 28, 1. 24. The word is appro- 
priate here, because the proceedings of the Assembly are compared 
to a play. 

1. 10. servile petulance, the impudence of a servant. 
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1. 12. tb^ gallery, etc., the spectators usurp the functions of 
the members. Arthur Young, describing a sitting of the 
Assembly in Jiine, 1789, says— “The spectators in the galleries 
are allowed to interfere in the debates by clapping their hands, 
and other noisy expressions of approbation; this is grossly 
indecent; it is also dangerous; for, if they art; permitted to 
express approbation, they are, by parity t)f reasoning, allowed 
expressions of dissent, and they may hiss as well as clap ; which 
it is said they have sometimes done this would be to overrule 
the debate and influence the deliberations. ” 

1. 15. nec color, etc., from the Pharsalia , an tjpic poem by the 
Roman Lucan. Burke has altered the tcjise from tin; future to 
the past. In the original the line is pai t of a prophecy, put into 
the mouth of Cato, as to the eflcct of iV^mpcy’s (leath upon ‘the 
liberties of Rome. 

1. 18. the evil principle, vSatan. Cf. p. 6.3, 1. 10. 

1. 21. from the heart, sincerely. Cf. p. 21, 1. 33. 

1. 23. burlesque, a ridiculous travesty, or caricature. For 
Burke’s ideal of a representative body see p. 41, 1. 9 mqq. 
institute, institution, 

1. 27. have all the shame, heeansc, being nominally the 
government, they arc held responsible for what is done. 

1, 34. a beautiful day, the expression was usiul by Bailly. 
Paine declares that he called it so because of its eomparativcly 
peaceful ending, and because the King had come to Paris, instead 
of being taken to Metz, which the Court party had hoped to 
make the seat of a lusw despotism. 

P. 77, 1. I. the vessel, etc., a saying of Mirabeaii. 

1. 3. stiff, strtmg. The treatment of the King would hasten the 
progress of reform. 

1. 4. our Preacher, Dr. Price, whose coiuUict and language we 
arc criticizing. 

1. 6. in their houses, It was on the 1 4tli July, after the storming 
of the Bastile, that Foulon and Bcrthicr W(;rc put to death. 
But they were liung in the streets, not killed in tlieir houses. 
Foulon was an oHi(;er of government. The peo])lc were angry 
with him, because he was reported to have said that the people, 
if they were hungry, might eat grass. Berthier was Foulon’s 
son-in-law. 

1. 7. the blood spilled, etc., i.e,. the men deserved tlicir fate. 
This was said by Barnave, a young barrister, and a member of the 
extreme revolutionary party. 

1. 9. disorders, On August 4th the Assembly had passed decrees 
declaring the feudal order destroyed ; depriving seignmirs of the 
exclusive right of limiting and of kcepi^ig rabbits and pigeons ; 
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abolishing serfdom, servile dues, and all special privileges 
belonging to towns, provinces, and corporations ; laying open to 
all citizens, without regard to birth, civil, military, and ecclesi- 
astical preferment ; and finally abolishing tithes paid to the 
church, and making promise of ecclesiastical reform in the 
future. But these decrees were not practical laws. They were 
little more than an enunciation of general principles, in accord- 
ance with wliioh reform was afterwards to be effected. Thus the 
mass of feudal dues had still to be rendered until compensation 
had iKjen given to the proprietors : the old taxes were to be paid 
until a new system of taxation based on principles of equality had 
been introduced. The risings in tlie provinces, tlierefore, which 
liad followed the storming of the Bastille in Paris, were not 
allayed by the passing of these decrees. In fact the passing of 
them only made the people still more unwilling to submit to 
burdens, which the Assembly itself had declared to be unjust. 
Thus violence, disorder, and resistance reigned in all directions. 
The Assembly took the government of the pi ovinces into its own 
hands. The inevitable consequence was the openly dcclarc'd 
insignificance of the ministers, whom no one could any longer 
regard as holding the reins of power. Gardiner, p. 50 ; and Von 
Sybel, bk. ii. ch. 3. 

1, 17. a felicitation, alluding to the address presented to the 
King and Queen on January .3rd by a dc})utation of 60 members 
of the Assembly. “'Plioy (the Assembly) look forward to the 
happy day, wlicn appearing in a body before a prince, the friend 
of tlie people, tlioy shall present to him a collection of laws 
calculated for his happiness, and the happiness of all the French ; 
when their respectful affection shall entreat a beloved King to 
forget the disorders of a tempestuous epoch,” etc. — Payne. 

1. 21. practical demonstrations, as oppo.sed to mere professions 
of loyalty. They put off doiny anything to show their loyalty 
until they had got tlie good which they expected. 

1. 24. This address, etc., ironical. 

1. 25. among the revolutions, etc. The political revolution 
was not the only one that was going on in France. Cf. p. 89, 
1. 27. Burke dwells at length on ‘ the change in the system of 
manners in France ’ in the first of his Letters on a Regicide 
Peace. 

1. 28. the water, the English Channel. 

1. 29. frippery, old clothes: lit. clothes sold hy i\ fripier, i.e. 
one who mends up old garments and then offers them for sale. 

1. 30. in the old cut, wc still stick to the old rules of be- 
haviour The Mm!*d ntf is properly used of a fashion in clothes. 
Burke employs it here because he has just compared manners to 
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clothes. Cf.“ “ Behaviour seemeth to me as a garment of the 
mind.” — Bacon. 

1. 30. have not so far conformed, etc. , we do not think it 
polite to convey an insult under the guise of a compliment. 
What they had sjiid to the King was, in efteet, this: “You 
have been ill-treated, but it is for your good and ours. We 
mean to obey you, but not until we have dc})rivcd you of the 
power of ordering us to do what we dislike.” 

P. 78 , 1. 3. our ordinary of Newgate, the priest who attends 
upon the criminals in the great gaol in London. 

1. 5. is liberalized, etc., the Declaration of the Rights of Men 
by the Assenddy had abolished all distinctions between man and 
man. 

1. 6. his rank and arms, his position, viz. of ecpiality with 
his fellow-men. The word armn is c(|uivalent to scutcheon. The 
art of heraldry describes armorial bcjarings in pjoper terms, 
treats of their history, of the rules obscrvc’d in thcii* employ- 
ment and transmission, of the manner in wliich by their means 
families and certain dignities arc repre.sontcd, and of tlnur con- 
nexion with genealogies and titular rank. In the reign of 
Richard III. it was thought neces.sary to phu;e the whole 
heraldry of the kingdom under control, winch was done by 
forming a (hlJe.fjc of Heralds under the presidency of the Earl 
Marshal. It was the duty of the (^)llege to take note of all 
existing arms, to allow none without authority, and to collect 
and combine the rules of blazonry into a system. 'I’lio jurisdic- 
tion of the (k)urt has been abolished, conse(|uently tlie (^dlcge 
no longer pretends to regulate, by compulsory authority the 
heraldry of the kingdom. It still however gi’ants ai'ins, crests, 
and mottoes to anyone who applit'S for the])i. In the present 
day many wlio wish to possess armorial bearings, but l>ave not 
inlierited them, arc content to invent them for lliemselves. 
tJucyclopa’dia Brifmmica, s. v. Ilereddry. M’he rise in rank given 
to the hangman by the declaration that all men are etpial, may 
be compared to an addition to a man’s ai inorial bearings. >See 
note on p. 38, 1. 2. 

1. 8. generous, cf. p. 74, 1. 19. He would not be so mean as 
to insult the fallen. 

1. 10. leze nation, treason against the nation. Tlie j)hra8e was 
substituted by the Assembly for the old Icsc majcstc. Under the 
new regime, treason was to be considered an oll'ence not against 
the king, but against the nation. Lhe mn.jes(<^ is the Latin hesa 
nmiestas^Mt. injured dignity, i.e. an f)ffence against the sovereignty 
of the people, or of those whom the people invest with power. 
In the Imperial period the plira.se was used to express offences 
against the Emperor. ^ 
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1. 1 1 . executive powers, There is a play on the word. The 
function of the hangman is to execute criminals. The King, 
whom the Assembly had insulted, was the head of the executive. 

1. 13. oblivion, referring to the words ‘ to forget,’ etc., p. 77, 
1. 18. Forgotten injuries give no pain. Forgetfulness therefore 
is compared to ‘ an anodyne draught,’ i.c. a medicine to allay 
pain. Anodyne is a (ireck word meaning painless, thus 
drugged, i.e. wlien insult is one of the ingredients in the mix- 
ture. Tlic natural efie(!t of condolence and compliment is sooth- 
ing. Hut, when they aie couched in insulting language, instead 
of acting as an o])iatc, i.e. insk'ad of deadening the sense of 
pain, they keep it alive in the mind. 

1. I,'), ulcer, a painful memory is compared to a sore which cats 
into (corrodes) the flesh. 

1. Hi. amnesty, the Creek for ‘ oblivion.’ 

• 1. 17. ‘the balm of hurt minds,’ i.e. sleep, Machelh, ii. 2. .30. 
As explained above, an insult, disguised as a compliment, acts 
upon tlie mind as the very reverse of a sopoiiflc. 

1. 21. delicately, ironical. Cf. p. 77, 1. 32: ami “liberal refine- 
ment,” below, 1. 2(). As the king cannot punish those wlio have 
insulted him, he will try to forget the insults, since the memory 
of unavenged insults is j)ainful, 

1. 27. History, etc. See note on p. 72, 1. 16. 

1. 30. the pledged security, Ceneral Lafayette, who was iii 
command of the troops, had undertaken to maintain order about 
the palace. 

F. 79, 1. S. to say no more of him, considering him merely as 
a h'mp we must Siiy that it was wrong to treat him so. When 
we consider what a good king he was, wc must feel for him still 
more. 

1. 11. the sanctuary, the security. Tlic word obtained this 
meaning because it was thought wrong to liiirm those who took 
refuge in a church. Cf. , 

“ Hut, to prevent the tyrant’s violence, 

1 ’ll hence forthwith unto the sanctuary.” 

— Shakespeare, 3 Henry VI. iv. 4. 31 ; 

and “ Clod in Heaven forbid 

We slionld infringt* the holy privilege 
Of blessed sanctuary ! ” — Richard III. iii. 1. 140. 

1. 18. parade, ostentation ; outward sliow. 

1. 2.’). abominations, tlie word means literally something which 
we wish to be .ivcrted, because we consider it of evil omen. So, 
generally, it is ec^ui valent to horrors. 
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1. 26. abused, lit. put to a wrong use. The female form should 
be associated only with deed.s of gentleness and . kindness. In 
this case tevil spirits seemed to have entered into the bodies 
of women. The furies, properly, were goddesses wliose function 
it was to punish crime i)y continual persecution of the criminal. 
Thus the word comes naturally to connote cruelty and violence. 
They are always repi escnted in the form of hideous hags, with 
snakes instead of hair upon their heads. Cf. Shakespeare, Rich. 
Ilf. i. 4. 67; Antony ami Cteo, ii. 5. 40. 

1. 27. the bitterness of death, a scriptural expression. 

1. 31. one of the old palaces, the 3'uileries. a bastile for kings, 
contrasted with tlie Bastille for subjects, which had been destroyed 
by the Parisian mob. Burke im])lies that it is unfair to retain 
prisons for kings, whilst al)olishing them for subjects. The word 
hastilk was used originally to signify any kind of fortress. It 
is from the French heuifir, modern hdfir, to build. 

1. 33. consecrated at altars, celebrated in a church. 3'hc refer- 
ence, of course, is to Price’s sermon. 

1. 35. divine humanity, Christ, who is Cod iiu;a.niate. 

1. 30. Thehan and Thracian Orgies, The Creek A\(ud ort/ion 
meant literally a religions rite ; but, from its special connection 
with the worship ot Bacchus, the god of wine, it has come to 
signify a drunken revel. 1'he city of Thebes and the province of 
Thrace were noted for their special worship of Bacchus. 

P. 8o, 1. 1. kindle prophetic enthusiasm, imlucc to take a hope- 
ful view of the future. The allusion is to Price’s f(»i-ecast of the 
results of the l{evolutiou, p. 72, 1. 7. 'I’he word “enthusiiism” is 
used purposely. It describes properly tlic stale of the prie.stess 
of Apollo when under the ijillucncc of divine inspiration, and 
Price is comiTcxred to the priestess. See p. 73, 1. 32. 

1. 2. hut, ojily. 

1. 3. a saint and apostle, used iroiiit:ally of Dr. Price. If he is 
a saint and apostle, he must have received some special com- 
munications from Cod ; for he certc'iinly does Jiot ])reacli the 
doctrines of the only inspired book whicli otlu'r men know, viz. 
the Bible. 

1. 5. superstitions of the heart, see note on p. 76, 1. 29. 

1. 7. the Prince of Peace, Christ. The title is taken from a 
passage in one of the Jewish prophets which is applied to Christ; 
“And his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, tlie Mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.” proclaimed, 
alluding to the exclamation of Simeon in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem. See note on p. 72, 1. 8. 

1. 9. the voice of angels, St. hnkc, ii. 8, afb'r describing the 
birth of Christ in Bethlehem, a city in Jud^iea, says, “ And there 
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were in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over tlicir flock by night. And, lo, tlie angel of the Lord 
carnc upon them, and the glory of tlie Lord shone round about 
tliern : and tliey wore sore afraid. And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not : for, behold, 1 bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. For unto yr)u is l)orn this day in 
the (;ity of David a Saviour, which is ('hrist the Lord ... And 
suddenly thci-c was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host praising Cod, and saying, Clory to Cod in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will towards men.” 

1. 13. make a delicious repast, etc., there are some who look 
upon them with pleasure. 

1. 17. the Society, the Revolution Society. The words which 
follow arc, of course, ironical. 

1. 10. lo Fsean, the shout of triumph. 1^110 words literally 
mean “0 lu'alcr!” and formed the burden of songs of thanks- 
giving addressed by the Creeks to Apollo after deliverance from 
any evil. 

1. 26. Millennium, lit. a pei io<l of a thousand years. Some of 
the Puritans looked forward to a period of a thousand years dur- 
ing which the power of evil should be destroyed, and the saints 
should ruhi the eartli. It was calh'd tlie “fifth monai'chy ” 
because it was hlciititicd with a dominion which, according to 
the dcwisli [U’oplict Daniel, was to follow upon the destruction 
of the four monarchies of Assyria, Piirsia., Macedon, and 
Rome. 

1. 27. in the destruction, (!bc., this (!X[)lains what made the 
event look like a jirocursor of the inillcnniuin. Price's condemna- 
tion of established (thurches has alrcjuly been mentioned on p. 
63, 1. 20. The desti'iudion of the Freuc.h chin’ch would be the 
removal of an evil : and m'cry evil ixmioved was one .step gained 
towards the millennium. 

1. 29. to exercise the patience, etc. They were impatient for 
the arrival of the milleiiniuin, and were, therefore, in a hurry to 
murder the King ami the bishops. 

1. 30. the long-suffering, t he enduranec. Seeing that the King 
and bishops were not actually murdered, they almost doubted 
whether the millennium really w'as eoming. For the use of the 
word worthy cf. ‘ this poor good man,’ p. 73, 1. 13. 

1. 3:1, beautiful day, sec p. 76, 1. 34. 

1. 35. A group, etc. As the King and the bishops were not 
murdered, (he uork of the day seemed only luilf done. So Burke 
compares it to (lie outline of a pietui-e, the details of which have 
not been filled in. sacrilegious, beeanse the persons of the 
bishops, as ministers of ({od, are sacred. 
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P. 8i, 1. 2. history-piece, a historical picture. 

1. 3. ma|sacre of innocents, Herod the ruler of Judaea, was 
much alarmed wlien he heard that Christ iiad been born, and that 
it was prophesied of him that he would be the ruler of Israel. To 
secure himself on his throne he conceived the idea of murder- 
ing him. I’lie parents of Christ, however, being forewarned 
escaped into Egypt. Herod had ordered the infant Chi ist to be 
brought to him under the pretence of a desire to worship him ; 
but finding that his order was not carried out, and having 
previously made careful impiiries a.s to the time of (.'hrist’s birth, 
he sent orders for the massacre of all (he children in Eethlehem 
from two years old and uiuhs-. This ev(‘nt is commonly known 
as “ of the. iniioeentaf an expression which would 

have been appropriate to describe tin? minchir of the King, tlie 
Queen, and their children. What hardy pencil, eU;. liurke still 
continues the metaphor of the ])ictur(!. Wliat upholder of 
extreme l evolutionary principles will be bold enough to complete 
the work of Octo])er 6 tli by murdering the King, etc. a great 
master, a painter of the first rank. We still talk of ‘ the great 
masters ’ in this sense : and the word ‘ master- piece ’ is used for 
a work of supremo exc(?llenco in art. 

1. 6. diffusion of knowledge, et e., an ironical reference to Pi ice’s 
words, p. 72, 1 . 10 . [‘eople still retain an umcasonahle aversion 
to murdering kings. 

1. 7. the king of France, etc. 1'hcre* is more viohuice yet to be 
olFered to the King, and more insulting congratulations are to be 
offered to him. iS(!e p. 77 , 11 . 17 •-'W/r/. 

P. 82 , 1. 5. made for accomplishing Revolutions, are by nature 
callous. See note on p. 71, 1. 22. 

1. 7 . not being illuminated, etc. I have not learnt to despise 
humanity as a superstition, p, 7if, h ‘28. 

1. 10. amiable, cf. }>. 40, 1. fi. 

P. 83 , 1. 7 . he supported himself, he did not break down.: he 
remained outwardly composed. 

P. 84 , 1. 1, it is not unbecoming, Prom men in positions of 
authority we expect great tilings as a matter of course. It is 
only when they are placed in exceptionally trying cii'(?umstaiicc.s 
that we praise tlioir condnet. 

1. 8 . insulting adulation, etc., p. 77, 1. 30. 

1. 11. a sovereign, the Emprc.ss Maria Theresa. 

1. 15. she will fall, etc. 8he carried poison a))Out with her. 
Cf. below, 1. 27 . Burke is thinking of such women as the Roman 
Lucretia, who killed themselves ratlier-tlian submit to or survive 
dishonour. 
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Pp. 84-94. The treatment of the Fremh Queen marks a deplor- 
able change in publie sentiment and character. The spirit of 
chivaln/ has cfiven place to a Imhit of calculating %ljfishness. 
Up till now the glorg of the Westei'n world has been that the 
obedience, of s^idg acts, instead of being forced^ as in the Eastyhas 
been a spontaneom tribute of affectionate loyalty. Consequentlyy 
kings have had no reason for tyrannizingy nor could the spirit 
of freedom he e.vtingnished in subjects who only obeyed became 
they lored. Subordination wan maintained without any seme 
of degradation. Hank coninianded respeety and weakness was 
sure of courteous protection. Service to king and country was 
rendered without thought of reward. J*atrioti.wi kept alive the 
feeling of honour. Courage wf(s elevated by the cause in whwh 
it wan c.certed. Self-respect and regard for opinion checked the 
violence of pa.^siony and imposed^ at least, an outward delicacy 
and refinement of manners. The, new French philosophy throws 
contempt upon those artificial sentiments which, by humanizing 
and refining his natural instincts, have made man more 
than an animal. Respect for rank and se.v is ridiculed. Tfum 
moral re.strain/Sy which iniaginotion and sentiment create, and 
which refection sanctiomi, arc to disappear. Vrudcnce is to be 
the only check upon the gratification of the passions. The <yidy 
motives to obedience are to he the piuwpect of profit and the fear 
of punishment. But a country must suffer in which selfishness 
tafees the place of patriotism. Rulers, too, wild cannot rely on 
the affections of their subjects, will safeguard themselves h/ 
severity. When ideas and principles, rendered sacred by 
cimtom, are discarded, it is impossible to forecast men\s conduct 
and destiny. Culture <md material prosperity are the dis- 
tinguishing marks of civilization, and it is to be feared that 
they will di.mppcar with those sentiments of honour and religion, 
which arc the foundation of the fabric of modern society in 
Europe. There is remon to fear that the whole world may be 
infected by the iwamplc of France. Ml right-thinking men, 
therefore, are interested in the proceedings of that countiy. No 
one would endure in a theatre a drama .so horrible, and so 
fraught with lessons of evil, as that which is now being enacted 
on the political stage in France. Tyrants, it is true, deserve 
punishment : but they should be punished in a proper manner. 
The present King of France, however, has been the very reverse of 
tyrannical. This mii.st have been felt by the revolutionists ih&m- 
selveSy or they wonhl have dethroned him. The revolutionists 
must not expert Engli.dinien to .sympathize with their political 
crimes. The fate of Lord (Jeorge (Jordon might teach them this. 
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1. 18. the dauphinesa, the wife of the heir apparent to the 
French throne. It was in the year 1774 that Burke saw her. 
It was during his stay in Paris in that year that Burke first dis- 
covered and was alarmed by the revolutionary and sceptical tone 
of the conversation of French society. This passage has often 
been ridiculed as displaying an exaggerated affectation of sensi- 
bility : but Burke declared in a letter to Sir Philip Francis that 
he could never think without weeping of tlu' eonti-ast l»ctween 
the appearance of Marie Antoinette in 1774 and her fate on 
October 6th. 

1. 20. delightful vision, cf. 

“ She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight.” 

— Wordfiworth. 

She seemed to Burke like an angel deseendiul from a higher 
sphere. Just above the horizon, i.e. s(H)n afbu' her appearance in 
France. She was like a star tliat liad just risen on Fi-ance. 

1. 2^1. what an heart, etc., how void of feeling must T be. 
See note on p. 17, 1* 20. 

1. 25. titles of veneration, vi/. as Queen of Fi ance. 

1. 27. the sharp antidote, See note on p. 84, 1. 15. 

1. 30. a nation of cavaliers, a chivalrous nation. The words 
cavalier, chivalry, and chivalrous, come through the Fi’ench 
cheval from the Latin caha/hi.% a hoi’se. Cavalier means properly 
a horseman; and as knights served on horseback, chivalry* is 
used to signify the .spirit of knighthood. According to Hallam, 
valour, loyalty, courtesy, munificence, and justice constituteil 
the ideal of chivali'ous characttir. Even as early as the days of 
Charlemagne certain feudal tenants were bound to serve their 
lords mounted and in armour. Their superior ciiuipmcnt 
increased their courage, and they were noted for their valour and 
their ambition of personal distinction. In later day.s it was the 
custom for young men of rank to enrol tlu'mselves under the 
banner of some distinguished soldier. To him they were bound 
by the tie of personal attachment, and their ambition was to dis- 
tinguish themselves. Thus it is easy Uj see how valour, loyalty, 
and the feeling of honour entered into the ideal of knightly 
perfection. The crusades gave to the institution of knighthood 
a religious tinge. Lastly, the advance of civilimtion associated 
with the other duties of knighthoo<l those of court(!sy and pro- 
tection to women. In these w^ays chivalry no doubt aided the 
progress of civilization. On the other haml, it emphasized social 
distinctions, and so perpetuated the degradation of the lower 
orders : it inflamed the passion for military glory ; and it per- 
mitted and encouraged lax relations lietween the two sexes. 

1. 34. BopblBters, See note on p. 28, L 20. In the pages 
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which follow Burke explains that in their reasonings they failed 
to appieciate the moral value of the feelings. An instance of 
sophistry is the identification of regicide and parricide with 
common homicide : p. 86, 1 . 12 . economists, lit. men who are 
cai eful in their expenditure. Tn old days men did not expect to be 
paid for tlieir serviet's to king and country. Henceforth to do a 
service without receiving a rtiward will seem like extravagance. 
In all that they do men will ralnilatp whether what they get is 
wortli what they give. On p. 86, 1. 22, ho says that there will 
be no disinterested patriotism. Men will only support the laws 
in so far as, by so doing, they will fuither their own ends. 
'I'hey will not sacrilice their private interests to those of the 
state. 

1. 3.'5. the glory of Europe, See p. 85, 1. 17. 

B. 85 , 1. 1. generous. See note oji p, .30, 1. ,S4. Burke means 
that tliere is notin' ng xin'vUe, in an obedience and a respect which 
are accorded willingly. So on p. 85, 1. .33, lie talks of a liberal, 
i.p,. not servile, ol)e(lience.’ The words proml and dujnijhd also 
signify tliat a man <;annot feel any sense of degradation in 
willingly obeying another because lui loves him. 

1. 2. subordination of the heart, loving obedience. A long 
course of (»ppressions enforced by mere terrorism stamps out the 
very thouglit of resistance, and renders men unfit to be anything 
but slaves. But nothing <‘-an diminish tlie self-respect and inde- 
pendence of thost! who submit to oppression, not because they 
are afiaid to rt'sist, but because they love their oppressors too 
much to think of resisting them. Tlie moaning is explained on 
p. 40, 1. 1. ‘You were not enslaved through any illiberal or 
servile disposition.’ 

1. 4. grace of life. On p. 86, 1. 2, Burke argues that sentiment 
veils the hideousness of human passion: and on p. 86, 1. 21, he 
argues that a contempt for sentiment shows a want of refinement, 
’fhe comeliiu;ss which feeling gives to the character of men and 
to their mutual relations is nnhoia/hf, in the sense that feeling is 
spontaneous. 

1. 5. the cheap defence, the safety of the country is secured by 
the disinterested patriotism of the citizens. The words unhoiujht 
and cheap emphasize the folly of the French in throwing away 
what iu)t only cost them nothing, but even saved them some- 
thing. manly, used in the siune sense us on p. 7, 1. 27. 

1. 7. principle, see note on p. 70, 1. 18. Men had a delicate 
sense of honour. They shrank from wrong-doing as a man shrinks 
from bodily pain, chastity of honour, a strong expression. 
They guarded their honour as a woman guards her virtue. 

1. S. it mitigated ferocity, Their courage sprang from sympathy 
with distress, from lo^'alty, or from a sense of wounded honour. 
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1. 10. by losing all its grosmess, cf. ** The sentiments of hon- 
our and gallantry have introduced a refinement of pleasure, a 
regard for«decency, and a respect for the public opinion into the 
modern courts of Europe.” — Oibhon, ch. 6. 

1. 13. varied in its appearance, a.s circumstances change, the 
duties of chivalry cljange too. In these peaceful times it is not 
necessary for knights to ride abroad rescuing distressed women. 
But women still need courteous treatment. 

1. 15. Influenced, used intransitively : exercised an influence. 

1. 23. without confounding ranks, Burke means that under the 
feudal system the necessary gradations of rank were secured 
because the liigher and tlie lower orders were bound to one an- 
other by mutual needs and mutual services. V asstils, for instance,,* 
though obeying their feudal lord, could yet ftsel tliat in a certain 
sense they were on a level with him. They were as necessary to 
him as he was to them. 

1. 28. soft collar, etc., the gentle restraint of public opinion. 

1. .32. illusions, the term is used l>ecause it was imagination and 
sentiment that invested persons in authority with the qualities to 
whicli we pay respect. 

1. .33. liberal, see note on p. 85, 1. 1. 

1. 34. bland assimilation, digestion. The loyalty of a subject 
to his sovereign is analogous to the affeetion of a son for his 
father. 

P. 86, 1. 1. light and reason, on p. 97, 1. C, Burke shows 
how much greater is the influence of feeling upon conduct tliaii 
that of mere reasoning can be. decent drapery, our morality is 
to the passions what clothes are to the bo<ly. Mr. Wallace remarks 
upon the criticism which was applied in the eighteenth century 
to Art, Religion, Morality, and the several forms of liunian 
society. The reflective principle may at any time come forward 
and ask what riglit they have to exist. “What is the Family, 
it is said, but a fiction or convention, which is used to give a 
decent, but somewhat tran.sparent covering to a certain animal 
appetite, and its probable consequences ? What is the State, and 
what is Society, but a fiction or compact, by which the weak try 
to make themselves seem strong, and the unjust seek to shelter 
themselves from the consequences of their own injustice ? What 
is Religion, it is said, but a delusion springing from the fears 
and weakness of the crowd, and the cunning of the few, which 
men have fostered until it has wrapped humanity in its snaky 
coils. And Poetry, we are assured, like its sister Arts, will perish 
and its illusions fade away, when Scieflee, now in the cradle, has 
become the full-grown Hercules. As for Morality and Law, and 
the like, the same condemnation lias been prepared from of old. 
All of them, it is said, are but the inventiont of power and craft, 
2a 
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or tlifi phantoiTia of human imagination, which the strength of 
positive science and bare facts is destined in no long time to 
dispel. ''—Louie of Heuef Introd. ch. v. Mr. Caird a^so notices 
‘ ‘ the strange contradiction which we find in the literature of the 
eighteenth century, which with one hand exalts the individual 
almost to a god, while with the other hand it seems to strip off 
the last veil that hides from him that he is a beast.” — Caird’s 
p. 19. The explanation of the paradox is that the man, 
for whom fi'cedom was claimed as a right, was the merely natural 
man, i.e. man conceived of as in isolation, and unformed and un- 
modified by social relations. 

1. 4. the heart owns, etc., Rurke has been arguing throughout 
that these hleas are naturn/^ and that rellection [)roves the value 
of tliein. Those who would cradicatti them have cither cold 
hcarffi {i.e. are devoid of natural f(5eling)or muddy unthrutandinijn 
{i.e. ai’c too stupid to appreciate the value of those moral ideas 
which are the ollspring of human feeling), p. 86, 1. 20. 

1. 6. exploded, see note on p. 28, 1. 24. 

1. 7. 1’he v'ord fashion is suggested by the metaphor of the 
clothes. 

1. 12. romance, fancy. See note on p. 39, 1. 35. 

1. 14. destroying its simplicity, viz. l)y an unnecessary multi- 
])lication of ollenccs, 

1. 25. In the groves, etc., in their doctriiujs the ultimate argu- 
)nent i.s always an appeal to men’s f(;ars. The academy was 
originally the garden in which Plato taught : so it has come to 
m(5au generally a school. 

1. 26. vlsto, a \'iew ; we use the form visfa. 

1. 29. mechanic, so called because it leaves no room for the 
spontaneous play of human fc'cling. We should say mechantecd. 

1. 31. that sort, etc., sec note on p. 71, 1. 24. 

1. 34. as supplements, there are of course many duties which 
the law do(‘s not enforce, as correctives, i;a.ses must arise where 
the sti ict miforccment of the law would inHict hardships. In 
such east‘.s right feeling will prevent men fiom pressing the law. 
Aristotle defines an ccpiitable man as one “ who refrains from 
pushing his legal rights to the extreme, to the injury of others, 
and who forgoes the advantage of his position though the law 
may be in his favour.” 

1. 35, always as aids, a law must remain a dead letter if the 
people ere not sutliciently public-spirited to assist in the enforce- 
ment of it. a wise man, tlm Roman poet Horace. The line is taken 
from his ! After on. the Art of Poetry. Cf. “Government is like 
evi-ry thing else: if it is to be preserved, it must be loved.” — 
Montes(|uieu, ties Loin., bk. iv. ch. 5. 
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P. 87, 1. 14, Fealty, fiilelity. The word is specially used in 
connection with tlie vow of faithful service made by a vassal to 
his lord. • 

1, 19. not standing, etc., i.e. when king and subjects do not 
trust one another. 

1. 30. cannot be indiflferent, i.e. they must produce some con- 
siderable effect one way or another. 

1. ,33. but too apt, more inclined than we ouglit to be. 1die 
word too as distinguished fi’om veit/ signifies ('xcess ; and tn(t { ~ 
onli/) shows that the excicss is to l)e regretted. (T. p. 89, I. ‘22, 
“but too close a concern.” 

P. 88, 1. 4. spirit of a gentleman, i.e. the spirit of hr)nour. It 
is difficult to define the English word ‘gentleman.’ Tlie word 
connotes an aversion from anylhing wliieb is dishonouraliie either 
in thought or action. Mallam says tliata predominant impulse has 
been given to the moral sentimenfs and eiiergi«’s of mankind by 
three spirits—tliose of lihi'i-ly, religion, and lumoiir. 

1. 17. swinish, t.c. not above tlie levid of the gi'ossest animal, 

1. 19. letters, liierature. 

1. 21. full as much, Ihirke imjdies that we value tliem more 
than they deserve. 

1. ‘23. economical politicians, <4. “economists and calculators,” 
p. 84, 1. 34. Relincment may eoinpcnsate. for poverty. lJut 
where there is igiioramic as well as poverty, tliere is barbarism. 

r. 89, 1. 3. manly pride, self- respect. bu iii m.udy is 

always a term of (umimendatiou. ff. p. 7, 1. 27. 'I'iie jiride 
which keeps a man from low«'ring himself by tcilling a lie is a 
manly pride. The pride of wealtli is not. 

1. 7. disgustful, we use the form d ini f list inij. Literally the 

word signifies ‘ disiastidul.' 

1. 13. It is not clear, ITallam calls France “tlie fountain of 
chivalry. ” 

1. 17. the cradle, a remini, scence of a phrase in Virgil’s uEneid, 
3, 105. 

1. 22. but too close, see note on j>. 87, 1. 33. 

1. 27. a revolution, cf. }». 77, 1. ‘25. 

I. 3t). it is natural, see note on ]>. 82, 1. 7. 

P. 90, 1. n. been observed, Ihuke interprets a passage in 
Aristotle’s Poefim to mean that it i.s th(^ husiness of tragedy to 
excite feelings of horror and pity by i-epresenting the connection 
between wrong-doing and misfoi-iune. Tims oui* feelings are 
purified, because we are taiiglit to liate wrong-doing, and to feel 
for the misery u hich it produces 
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1. 13. tbe dispensations, etc., God’s mode of dealing with men. 
The old and tlie new dispensation respectively are terms com- 
monly applied to the divine government of the world as revealed 
in the Jewish and the Christian Scriptures. 

I. IG. theatric, we should say theatrical. Cf. mechanic, 
p. 80, 1. 29. 

II. 19, 20. Garrick and Siddons, a famous actor and actress. 
Garrick and liurke were friends. 

1. 24. thus, as in Dr. Price’.s .sermon. 

1 . 27 . the moral constitution, etc., man’s natural feelings as to 
right and wrong. Only tho.se who have adopted the theory tliat 
kingship is an invasion of tlie rights of men can look with satis- 
faction upon cruelty to kings, p. 86 , 1 . 12 . 

1. 30. Machlavelian, cf. p. 11, 1. 4. 

1. 35. a personated tyrant, a tyrant who was one of the char- 
acters in a j)l!iy. Persona is the Latin word for the mask in 
which an actor played. Mr. Payne says tliat Burke is alluding 
to the ‘ liy[)otlietical jiropositiou ’ put l>y the Greek dramatist 
Euripide.s into the mouth of Eteocles If injustice is permis- 
sible, it i.s mo.st honourable when done to gain power.” Buike’s 
memory is at fault. The lines which were condemned occurred 
in a speech of Bcllerophon — “ If there be anything in the look of 
Venus so swciit (as the look of money), it is no wonder that 
thousaiulH fall in love with her.” 

P. 91 , 1. 2 . a principal actor, viz. Dr. Price. 

1. 4. contingent, hyjiothetical. He has no horror of crime as 
such. He regards it as justiliable when it is likely to be profit- 
able. 

1. 7 . a ledger, an account book. 

1 . 8 . the book-keepers, etc., those who set the crimes of one 
government against those of another, as a tradesman balances 
his receipts and lus expcndituie. It is no excuse for the crimes 
of one government that they are less than those of another. 

1. 10. intuitive, immediate. It is deiived from a Latin word 
meaning ‘ to look at.’ In philosophical language it is applied to 
axioms, the truth of which we perceive at a glance. 

I. 15. parsimony, if a crime was not committed, it was due to 
accident, not to any <lesire on the part of the conspirators to be 
niggardly in wrong-doing. For the metaphor, cf. “ this prodigal 
and wiM waste of public evils,” p. 43, 1. 18. 

1. 18. a shorter cut, for the metaphor, cf. “With these dis- 
pensations from the laws of charity and integrity, the pressing 
of a man’s fortune may be more hasty and compendious. But it 
is in life as it Is iw ways, the shortest way is commonly the 
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foulest, and surely the fairer way is not much about.’ - -Bacon, 
Adv. ii. 23. 45. 

L 22. W, of. p. 4.t, 1. .SI. 

1. 27. truly, forsooth. It is ironical. Di*. Price justifies the 
triumph on the ridiculous ground that, etc. 

1. 31. a long acquiescence, Notice Burkes respect for pre- 
scriptive rights. Cf. p. 160, 1. 23. 

1. 36. concessions, See p. 42, 1. 10. 

P. 92 , 1. 2. to call, etc., referring to the Assembly of the 
Notables in 1787. 

1. 11. I tremble, etc., See note on p. 41, 1. 34: and cp. 
p. 87, 1. 20 . 

1. 15. complacent, satisfied. 

1. 16. know to, know how to. Sm;h men are like servants. 
They are contented to obey a stern master : but they look upon 
indulgence as weakness, and take advaritfigc of it. 

1 . 18. awakened vigilance, for the metaphor, cf. ‘ to lull auth- 
ority asleep,’ p. 42, 1. 12. 

1. 21 . listed, enlisted. They stick to the successful. For the 
meaning of principle, sec on p. 70, 1 . 18. 

1. 31. with truth been said, Mr, Payne points out that the 
reference is to Milton’s Samaon 126S, 

“ 0 , how comely it i.s, and how reviving 
To the spirits of just men long oppn^ssed. 

When God into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincihle might, 

To quell the mighty of the earth, the oppi cssor, 

The brute and Wstcrous force of violent men,” etc. 

1. 36. Nero, Emperor of Rome, A.i>. 54 68 . The cruelty of his 
reign is notorious. Agrippina wfis the mother of Nero. Louis 
the Eleventh, 1461-1483, by destroying the power of the noble.s, 
laid the foundation of absolute monarchy in France. 

P. 93 , 1. 1. Charles the Ninth directed and took part in the 
massacre of the Protestants on St. Bartliolomew’s Day, August 
24, 1572. 

1. 2. Patkul was by birth a Livonian. In 168J) he Avith others 
presented a petition of grievances to Charles XL This act was 
regarded as treasonable. He was condemned to death but escaped 
into Russia. Subsequently Charles XII. refused to make peace 
with Augustus of Poland unless Patkiil was delivered up to him, 
and he was seized, and put to death in 1707. 

I. 3. Christina, during her stay in Paris in 1656, caused Monal- 
deschi, a former favourite, to be put to death in revenge for his 
betrayal of her secrets. 
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1. 6. the French King, the title ‘ King of the French ’ was sub- 
stituted for ‘ Flench King’ after August 4th. He was henceforth 
to be tlic ruler of tlio inhabitants of France, but not, as In former 
times, the lord of the territory of France. 

1, II. subordinate executory trust, he cannot be trusted to 
carry out tlie orders of the Assciiibly, which is Ids master. See 
pp. ‘223-2.‘ll. A tyrant desgraded to the rank of a servant, in- 
stead of serving faithfully those who have degraded him, will 
always ho on tlic watch for a chance of recovering liis power over 
them. 

1. 20. with the attestation, etc;., Burke means that tliey were 
ex-convicts. 'I'he practice of branding the fleiir-de-lys or lily, 
the arms of France, on the shoulders of convicts is alluded to 
hy Scott, Qufnl'ni Dimrard^ ch. .‘13, and by Victor Hugo, Le^ 
Afis(,rah{ffi, ])t. iv. bk. 7, cli. 2. Lord (Jeorge iJoi’don (1751- 
1703) took a large p:irt in organizing, and afterwards became 
president c»f the Protestant Association of bhiglaiid and Scotland, 
whicli was tbruu'd to resist tlui passing of the acts for the removal 
of (’atholic disahililics. On 2nd .fune, 1780, lie lieaded the mob 
wliicli went in proc(!s.sion to the Ifouscs of Parliament to ])i’csont 
a petition against the acts. During several days the mol) was 
guilty of the greatest violence, ft destroyed Oatholie cliurehes, 
robbed tlie liouses of (’atliolics, set lire to Newgate, broke 
open all tlie other prisons, and attacked the Biink of England 
and other public buildings. (Jordon, for bis share in instigating 
these riots, was accusi'd of high treason. He was acquitted 
on the ground that lie had no treasonable intentions. In 1787 he 
was convi(;tcd r)f lilsdliiig the (,)uoen of Fraiu*e, the French am- 
bassador, and tlie adiiiiuistratioii of jiistioo in J^ngland. Rut he 
was allowed to wit hdraw from the cmirt witliout bail, and escaped 
to Holland. He was, however, comniandcd to ((iiit that country 
at t he instance of the French (’ourt. He returned to England, 
was appreliended, and in .lainiary, 1788, was sentciieed to five 
years’ im])iisoiiment in Newgate. At the eoiielusion of his term 
of imprisonment he refused to give the guarantee rciiuired as a 
condition of liis obtaining Ids liberty, and he died in prison in 
1793 . He liad become a convert to Judaism shortly before he was 
apprehended. 

1. 30. For Newgate, see p, 78, 1. 3. 

1. 31. his being, etc. Rurke often hints that financial necessities 
had driven the government to court the favour of the Jewish 
money lenders. They looked to them, for example, to buy or to 
advance money on tlic security of the confiscated lands of the 
church. Cf. “Your new Hebrew hrethron,” p. 94, 1. 7, and see 
note on p. 117, 1. 8. 

1. 32. bis zeal, etc. < Rurke says again on p. 96, 1. 23, that the 
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English have no sympathy with the hostility of the French to 
priests. 

1. 33. A:cuse the term, mob is a term contemptuously a^Dplied 
to a collection of the lower ortlers. For the term mob the French 
would substitute the mrereitju people. 

1. 35. a liberty, notice that Burke takes every opportunity of 
defining political terms which arc likely to be abused. C)f. p. 
3, 1. 16. 

P. 94 , 1. 1, We have prisons, etc. This is another point of 
difference between Fngland and France. The l<higlish do not 
regard prisons as inconsistent with liberty. Tlic French in- 
augurated the era of liberty by destroying the great ])rison in 
Paris. Cf. p. 79, 1. 31. 

1. 3. spiritual retreat, properly a place to wliich a man retires 
for religious ineditation. Jbirkc hopes tliat (iordon will come 
out of prison a bettei* man. libeller, refei’ring to the libel on the 
Queen of France, of wliich he was convicted. 

1. 4. Thalmud, a book containing the civil and canonical laws 
of the Jews. It bears about the .sairie lelation to the law of 
Moses that modern manuals like the Dliarma Sindhu bear to 
the old tSutras, 

1. 7. new Hebrew brethren, see note on p. 93, 1. 31. 

1. 11. the thirty pieces of silver, Jiulas, one of the disciples of 
Christ, took thirty pieces of silver from the Jewisli priests to 
betray his Master to them ; but he afterwards, in a fit of remorse, 
returned the money. Burke says that it has been accumulating 
ill the hands of the priests ever since, and that a part of the 
interest (lit. a fraction of each pound of interest) will Im devoted 
to purchasing the church lands. The synagogue (lit. assembly) 
means the Jewish church. The nieaiiiug is that tl\e sale of the 
church property appears more hateful when we consider the dis- 
graceful origin of the fuinl wdth wdiich it is purchased. Dr. 
Price has shewn us, rcfeiring to his economical and financial 
treatises. See note on p. 11, 1. 7. 

1. 13. dre lately discovered, Burke often insists that prescrip- 
tion alone had given to the church the right of ownership. 

1. 14. Send us, etc. England will welcome those wliom France 
detests, and will be glad to be rid of those whom France will 
welcome. On p. 107, Burke argues that Englishiiieu have no 
sympathy with attacks on C/utholics, as such. 

1. 15. our protestant Rabbin, (lordon, the English convert to 
Judaism. Rabbin is used loosely for a learned Jew. It means 
properly a master or teacher. 

1. 17. but pray, etc., don’t rob him, before he starts, of the 
money which he uses so well. On pp. 18‘^-3 Burke insists on the 
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good use which the church made of its property as an argument 
against the coiidscation. 

1. 21. the poor-box, money devoted to charity. 

Pp. 94-102. The clammir of a few bmy-hodies^ eager for 
notoriety f must mt he mistaken for the voice of the English 
people. Englishmen are too conservative to exchange their old 
principles in morality^ religion^ and politics^ for the new 
doctrines of the F rench philosophers. No sophistry can beguile 
them into abandoning their natural respect for authority . Theji 
will not degrade themselves to the level of beasts by identifying 
freedom with license. They cling to inherited prejudices, partly 
from dutrust of their own wisdom as compared with the experi- 
ence of ages, partly because prejudices iyifiuence meiHs actions 
for good more surely and more systematically than naked 
reason can. The French leadei's, on the other hand, despise 
experience, and have an overweening confidence in their own 
ability. They care nothing for the stability of institutions. 
Their patriotism is mere selfishness. Englishmen would shun 
the principles and practices of the French revolutionists like a 
plague. French policy has been largely dictated by men who 
are hostile to Christianity, even if they are not domright 
atheists. In England sceptical writers find no readers. No 
party of sceptics heu^ ever e.risted in England. The spirit of 
religion presided over the comtruction, as it has presided over 
all reforms of the British constitution. Nothing can root out an 
Englishinan’s reverence for religion. He prefers superstition to 
atheism. He reverences his established Protestant church. He 
guards it, as he guards all his institutions, because he knows not 
what evil might follow the destruction of them. He is smpwious 
of all criticism of them. For the benefit of the Fremh, if they 
have the wisdom to profit by it, Burke proposes to give a descrip- 
tion of the English constitution. 

1. 24. Old Jewry and London Tavern, see p. 11, 1. 8, and p. 
73, 1. 31. 

1. 25. I have no man’s proxy, no man has authorized me to 
speak for him. Cf. p. 3, 111. Proxy is a shortened form of 
procnracy : Lat. procurare, to manage. 

1. 32. descriptions, kinds. Cf. p. 38, 1. 25. 

P. 95, 1. 9. consequence, importance. pufiQng, praising. The 
people of hhigland consists of the thousands who live happily and 
quietly under the English constitution. D’Alembert quoted in 
his Introduction to the third volume of the Encyclopaedia the fable 
of Bocalina;— “A traveller was disturbed by the importunate 
chirrupings of the grasshoppers ; he would fain have slain them 
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everyone, but only got belated and missed his way ; he need only 
have fared peacefully on his road, and the grasshoppers would 
have died*of themselves before the end of a week.” 

1. 27. a king, John the (lood, after the l)attle of Poitiers in 
1356. 

1. 32. Thanks, etc. , the very mention of a change provokes us : 
we are a people liard to move. Of. “ We are supposed a dull 
sluggish race,” p. 60, 1. 32. 

1. 30. subtilized ourselves into savages, We lia\ e not. a<lopted 
the philosophy of Rousseau, which exalts the state of nature 
above the state of society. 

P. 96 , 1. 2. not the disciples of Voltaire, we liave not rejected 
Christianity. Helvetius, we liavo not oxcluniged the old belief 
that morality is Cod’s law for the belief that it is nothing but 
enlightened self-iuterc.st. The opinions of Ifelvetiius, Voltaire, 
and Rousseau arc described in the Introduction. 

I. 4, we have made no discoveries. In Burke’s eyes morality 
and order were so important that ho looked with horror upon 
anything which could tend to shake men’s moral and political 
convictions, or to cast a doubt upon the validity of existing 
rules and institutions Only use ami assrxdation can give any 
real power to systems and Ixdiefs. (T. p. 98. 

1 . 10 . pert, forward, impudent. 

1. 12. entrails, feelings. Of. the following passage from the 
Bible, “ Whoso sceth liis brother have need, ami shutteth up 
his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleih the love of Cod 
ill him?” 1 Johii, iii. 17. The Creek word for bowels was 
used metaphorically, like our word /icarC, for the feelings or 
affections. 

1. 14. the active monitors, they are always busy: they never 
cease to warn us of our duty. Sec note on p. 71, 1. 22. 

1. 15. manly, cf. p. 7, 1. 27. To draw means to remove tlie inside 
of a bird : and to truss means to pin the wings to the sides with 
skewers. We have not abandoned our natural feelings of 
respect and reverence on the ground Unit, all being equal, no 
man owes respect to another. A man ‘cmbowclled of his 
entrails ’ is naturally compared to a stuffed bird. 

1. 17 . blurred, scribbled over. 

1. 19. unsophisticated, not perv^erted. See note on p. 28, 
1. 20. I have explained on p. 40, 1. 30, how absurd and pedantic 
it is to insist on the literal equality of men. 

1 . 20 . hearts of flesh and blood, human feelings and sym- 
pathies. 

L 25. natural, cf. p. 57, 1. 5, 
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1. 28. rational liberty, cf. p. 3, 1. 16. The doctrine of 
equality must, if acted on, mean license to every one to do what 
he pleases. 

?. 97, 1. 4. enlightened, ironical. 

1. 10. We are afraid, etc., of. p. 67, 1. 25. 

1. 14. capital, the accumulated wisdom. See note on p. 39, 
1. 15. 

1. 15. exploding, See note on p. 28, 1. 24. 

1. 20. the naked reason, sec note on p. 86, 1. 1. A man who 
hates lying, tliough he can give no reason for his hatred, is more 
likely to tell the truth regularly than a man who, though he can 
sec the reasonableness of truth speaking, has yet no aversion 
from lying. 

1.23. is of ready application, men do instinctively what they 
have been accustomed to do. 

1. 31. the enlightened, iionical : those who pride themselves 
on substituting reason for prejudice. 

1. 32. They have no respect, etc., cp. p. 41, 1. 6, and p. 106, 
1. 25. 

1. 33. they pay it off, they make \ip for their want of respect. 

V. 98. 1. 1. a building, for the metaphoi cp. p. 38, 1. 19, and 

p. 106, 1. 10. 

1. 3. place all their hopes in discovery, Sec note on p. 
96, 1. 4. Tliose whom Rurke is criticizing think that, as the 
world grows older, it grows wiser, and that therefore each 
generation can iinprov'c u|)on the institutions and beliefs of that 
which preceded. Perpetuity, therefore, is mischievous, because 
it means a continuance of what is imperfect. Burke, on the 
other hand, maintain.^ that institutions under wliich men are 
tolerably happy, and beliefs which keep men in the path of duty 
are better, even though they contain an element of unreason, 
than any institutions ami beliefs which, just becjiuse they are 
new, will not influence men at all. Cf. p. 87, 1. 23. It is one 
of Mackintosh’s criticisms upon Burke that he interjjrets ex- 
perience to mean what our forefathers have discovered, to the 
exclusion of any discoveries that we ourselves may make. 
Burke, of course, is quite right in maintaining that man is what 
his history has made him, and that it is only within very narrow 
limits that, legislation can mould him. At the same time it was 
inevitable that a system, so unreasonable as that of France, 
should be brought to the test of reason, and that an attempt 
should be made to turn reason and science to account for the 
reconstruction of the .social order, and the amelioration of the 
lot of man. (’onfiden^e in the possibility of this reconstruction 
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and amelioration is one of the most marked characteristics of 
France in the eighteenth century. 

1. 5. at *inexpiable war, a phrase borrowed from the Roman 
historian Livy, iv. 35. Cf. ]>. 157, 1. 8. It means a war in wiiich 
the combatants will make no terms with tsacli otiier. 

1. 9. present convenlcncy, cf. p. 8G, 1. ‘23. 

1. 10. it begins and ends, etc., cf. p. 70, 1. 27. 

1. 31. their intrigues, cf. p. 7, 1. 21. 

1. 32. by a confidence, cf. p. 5, 1. 17. 

1. 36. the event, tlio result. (T. p. 13, 1. 20. 

P. 99 , 1. 7. the anathema, cf. p. M, I. 18. the crusade, the 
pope could proclaim a holy war against any sovereign who 
resisted his decrees. 

1. 8. the lamp-iron, cf. p. .57, 1. 10. 

1. 15, panacea, a (Jrcek word signifying a universal remedy. 

1. 16. We know the consequences, etc., cf. ]>. 09, 1. 19. 

1. 19. quarantine, we should lake the grc'alesL care to keep 
it out of the kingdom. QuaraJitiiic is from tiui Pr. qnaranf(‘t 
Lat. qtta/lrcKjiiifa, forty. It denotes the period (f)riginally of forty 
days) dui’iug whic.h a ship with cases of infectious disease on 
board is prevented from communicating with the land. 

1. 20. philosophic, the word im})lics hostility to (dnisiianity. 

1. 26, blunt, homely, stt“aightfoj war<l and simple. In one of 
his speeches in Parliament, made soon aftei* liis return from 
France, Rmke said — “The most horrid ami cniel blow that can 
be offered to c.ivil society is tlirough atheism, d'he inlidels ai’c 
outlaws of the constitution, not of this country, but of the human 
race. They are never, never to he supported, never to he toler- 
ated. Under tlic systematic attacks of tlieso pt'oplc, T see sonic 
of the props of good govoi inmnit already begin to fail ; I see 
propagated priiiciyiles which will not leave to religion even a 
toleration. I see my.self sinking every day under the attacks of 
these wretched people.” 

1. 31. Collins, etc., names of well-known deists of tlie eighteenth 
century. 

1. ,33. Bolingbroke, cf. p. 140, 1. 21. Burke is thinking here 
of Bolingbroke’s deistical writings and his attacks on revealed 
religion. Burke had bemi a student of Bolingbi oke. His Vm- 
dication of Natural Sockiy is a .satire upon Bolingbroke’s views : 
and, as Mr. Morley points out, his ThouqhtH on the Prmmt Din- 
contents is really a refutation of Bolingbroke’s Patriot, Kimjy which 
had advocated govcvumeiit by a strong and impartial monarch. 
Bolingbroke, Henry St. .lolm, Viscount, was horn in 1078. He 
entered Parliament in 1701 as a Tory, and soon beeanie by his 
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oratorical and debating powers one of the most consmeuous 
members of the party. During the campaign against the French 
he was Secretary at War. In 1708 he retired together with 
Harley and devoted two years to study. On Harley’s return to 
office Rolingbrokc was made Secretary of State. On the death 
of Anne he was dismissed from office, and shortly afterwards was 
ordered to appear on a charge of high treason, for the part which 
he had played, while Secretary at War, in negotiating a separate 
treaty with France. Before the impeachment he had fled in dis- 
guise to France : and, as he did not appear for trial, his name 
was struck off the list of peers and he was declared banished. 
He then entered the service of the Pretender, but was, cafter 
some time, dismissed. As public life was now closed to him, he 
gave himself up to philosophical study. In 172^1 he obtained 
permission to reside again in England. By writing political 
pamphlets he assisted the jKirty which was endeavouring to oust 
Walpole from office. But in ILVi, his intrigues were discovered 
and made public by Walpole, and as his friends did not care 
openly to defend a man of his reputation, ho was obliged once 
more to fly to France. In 1748 he again returned to England, 
and remained there until his death in 1751. 

1. 86. their few successors, The allusion is supposed to be to the 
philosopher Hnmc. the family vault, they will be buried in 
oblivion like those who in former days held the same views. The 
allusion is to Romeo and Juliet^ act iv. sc. 1, 

“ Tliou sluilt be borne to that same ancient vault. 

Where all the kindred of the Capulcts lie.” 

P. 100 , I. 3. were not gregarious, Mr. Payne points out that 
Burke is thinking of Milton’s Sam-son Aijonufes, 298, 

“ If any be (atheists) they walk obscure ; 

For of such doctrine never was there school. 

But the heart of the fool, 

And no man therein doctor but himself.” 

1. 5. to Influence, etc., to exercise any influence on. 

1. 18. auspices, Religion has regulated politics : nothing has 
been done without reference to it. See note on p. 35, 1. 35. the 
sanctions, a sanction is what gives to anything its authority. 
For instance, the sanction of a law is the penalty by which it is 
enforced. The state in England has been regarded as a divine 
institution, and has been respected accordingly. 

P. 1 01 , 1. 2. an enemy, viz. atheism. 

1. 8. It will he perfumed, etc., we will not be contaminated 
by the spurious philosophy which, in an underhand \Vay, is intro* 
duced amongst us. 
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1.' 10. A smuggrler, literally, is a person engaged in contra- 
band trade. Cf. p. 28, 1. 4. 

1. 11. It»l8 not avarice, we shall not trust dishonest men with 
the examination and management of the property of the church. 

1. 15. since heats are subsided, since the angry passions of the 
Beformation period have died away. 

1. 20. it is our pride to know, because it raises us in tlie scale 
of creation. Cf. “ \Vliich has hitherto been our boast,” 1. 27. 

1. 23. in a drunken delirium, etc., misled by tlie (>vil examples 
of France. A man clujated f)ut of tlie truth i.s compared to a man 
who has lost his senses under the iniluciice of intoxicating liquor. 

1. 24. the alembic, the distilling vessel. 

1. 26. uncover our nakedness, for the metaphor ef. “tlie decent 
drapery of life,” p. 86, 1. 1. 

1. 28. source of civilisation, The church kept alive the taste 
for literature and study in the dark ages, and in periods of 
violence and haibarism it acted as a cluick upon the civil power, 
and supplied and enforced a moral code. 

1. 31. take place, wo should say ‘ take the place of it.’ 

1. 33. human means of estimation, viz. w ealth and position. 
Gf. pp. 114-6. 

P. 102 , 1. 4. have made a philosophy, etc., are opposeil to them 
systematically and on principle. Cf. p. 98, I. 4. 

1. 8. in the degree it exists, Burke would hardly recognize the 
Eiiglaml of to-day. The sovereign wouhl not now insist on the 
right to appoint or maintain in oHicc iinpo])ular ministers. The 
House of Lords hesitates to put itself in opposition to the 
will of the people. ’Flie suffrage has been made almost universal ; 
and the disestablishment of the church is a measure openly advo- 
cated by numbers. 

1. 11. the misfortune, see note on p. 96, 1. 4, and p. 98, 
1. 3. 

1. 15. if any such, etc., Burke implies that there are none. He 
frequently taunts the French with their contempt for exper ience. 

1. 16. of, we should say hi/. 

1. 19. in ancient Rome, In the year 450 r.c. three commis- 
sioners went from Rome to travel into Greece, arrd brirrg back a 
copy of the laws of Solorr, arrd the laws arrd institution of any 
other Greek city that irright seem good and iisefitl. 

Pp. 102-116. The Kaglish are msely p'ejudicedin favour of 
their Established Church. They commend the instinct which 
has led men uniformly to consecrate the states which they have 
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formed. This consecration protects the state from violence,^ and 
inspires those who rule it with ahujh smse of their duties towards 
it. Helhpon exalts mmy because it conneHs them rrith God: 
and rulers^ least of <dfcan afford to neglect anything vdiicli wifi 
make, them more perfect. Especially is religion, necessary in a 
democracy. The power of the people is greater than that of a 
monarchy and they are less subject to he controlled either 
by force or opinion. Only religion can keep them in mind 
of their responsibilities to their felloW'men and to God. 
When the sftfte and the laws are invested v'ith a sacred char- 
acter, men. will be. sensible of the. duty to begueath them intact, 
to their successors. They will be afraid to change, much more 
to dcMroy them. Thus the continuity of social life is pre- 
serred, and without such continuity ciriH.:af.ion if impossible. 
It is true, that soe.iety is a partnership, but it is a partner- 
ship ordained by God for the perfect iug of man. It wonld 
necessarily fad of its object if it emdd be dissolreil at will. 
Humanity is one great society. The members of it are different 
in each generation : hut the. society is one. and imlissoluble. 
Each, sepantte. state, is related, to this whole as p<(rtienlar cor- 
porations are related, to the. kingdom in which they exist. jVor 
is any state free to destroy its corporate existence : since by so 
doing it would set itself in opposition to the dirine will. Revolu- 
tion. is justif\(dde only when it is necessary to preserve the state: 
(did this shows that the. maintenance of the state is the supreme 
end. A deliberate preference, of anarchy to soedd. order is cm 
unreasonable pref renee. of misery and rice, i'onselous that 
human perfect ion can only be realized in the. state, and. tlaU the 
state is a blessing which they owe to God, Englishinen hare bound 
their church and state indissolubly together, and have devoted a 
portion, of their revenue to the proper maintenauee. of dirine 
worship. Further, the chosen aonpanions ami instructors of 
English youths are .stilf as in old days, clergymen : and that 
this system of edue<(lion is surees.sful is ptrared by the intellectual 
achievements of England. That their church may exist in a 
position of indcjwndenee awl dignity, without being a danger 
to the state, Englishmen hare endowed it with property of its 
own. Ro sincere is their attachment to religion, that they have 
taken cave to make i>ermanent provision for communicating both 
its lessons ((ml its eomforts to ad classes of the ('ommunity. 
They are. n(’edcd by the girat as well as by the lowly : and 
the oificers of the ehureh are plaad in a position of dignity and 
'wealth, (Hpud to that of the greatest of the land, that they mag 
be regarded as ('(jutds, and treated with respect, by those whom 
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it is their business to instruct It is felt that churchmen will 
emjiloy their wealth ipiite as well as laymen : and their rolun- 
taiy char'^ties are better than any relief administered to those in 
want by mere agents of the state, 

1. .S4. officiate, hold oflice. The word is used because lie has 
compared the state to a church, and a priest performing a service 
in a church is said to ojficiafe. 

P. 103 , 1 . X full of immortality, the good that t hey do lives 
after them. 

1. 12. politic, political. Cf, p. 86 , 1. 29. 

1. 1.3. rational and natural, because religion is pi oved both by 
reflection and instinct, ('f. p. lOl, 1. 22. W'ith the passage as a 
whole cf. “ 'riiey that deny a (lod destroy man’s nobility ; for 
certainly man is of kin to the beasts by his Ixaly ; and, if he be 
not of kin to (Jod by his spirit, In* is a l)as<‘ and ignoble creature. 
It destroys likewise magnanimity, and the raising of human 
natui-e ; for take an exam])le of a dog, ainl mark what a gt'iierosity 
and courage he will put on when he finds himself maintained by 
a man : who to him is instead of a (lod or liighci- iiiiture ; which 
courage is inanifcistly siieh as that cii'ature, without that con- 
fidence of a better nature than liis own, could never attain. 80 
man, when he resteth and assureth himself upon divine protection 
and favour, gathereth a foreis and faith which human nature in 
itself could not obtain. 1'herefoi-e, as atheism is in all respects 
hateful, so in this, tliat it ilepiiveth human nature of the means 
to exalt itself above human frailty.” — llacon, ICssny X 17. 

1. 16. prerogative, exclusive jirivilege. See p. 26, 1. 35. 

1 . 18. no trivial place, /.c. .1 v(*iy high jdaci*. 

1. 24. awe, the wor<l jn-opeily signifies religious fear. From 
Burke’s present point of view political crime is sacrilege. 

1 . 26. determinate, dtifinite. 

1 . .30. are confined, etc., i.e. have no political power. 

1. .34. the one great master, viz. ( lod. 

P. 104 , 1. 1. the collective sovereignty, i.e. when the govern- 
ment is democratic. Monti^sipiimi pointsout that a l epublic cannot 
exist without an unselfish <levotion on the part of each citizen to 
the interest of the whole. 

1. ,3. Whoever uses, etc., agents may be unfaithful to their 
employers. 

1 . 7 . covered, justified ; protect(‘d. 

1. 11. Janissaries, a Turkish corps esiablished in 1,326. Like 
the pnntorian guards at Rome, they wert; intended as a safeguanl 
to their sovereign : but like them they became a danger both to 
the sovereign and the state. 
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1. 12. Thus we have seen, When the people of Paris broke out 
into revolt on the dismissal of Neckcr, July 11th, 1789, the 
French guards went over in a body to the side of tjie people. 
Upon this passage Sir Janies Mackintosh says — “ Burkes insinua* 
tion that the conduct of the soldiers was due to a promise of 
larger pay is absurd. No largesses could have seduced, no 
intrigues could have reached, so vast and divided a body. Nothing 
but aympatliy with the national spirit could have produced their 
noble disobedience. It was all over Prance that the troops 
simultaneously refused to act against their fellow -citizens. 
Besides, the increase of pay to the soldiers had been prescribed 
to the Assembly by their (umstituents Ixifore the Assembly met, 
It was a national policjy, not one originating with the Assembly. 
This is one illustration of wliat we ought never to forget, that in 
the French Rev()lution all is to be attributed to general causes 
influencing the whole body oi the jieojfle, and almost nothing to 
the schemes and ascendant of individuals.” 

I, 17. nearer to their objects, no agent, who may be untrust- 
worthy, comes between them ami the execution of their wishes. 
Mr. Bryce was led to similar reflections by his study of American 
democracy. “It is an old saying that monarchies live by 
honour and rejiublics liy virtue. The mor(^ demoeratic republics 
become, the more the masses grow conscious of their own power, 
the more do they need to live, not only by )>atriotism, but by 
reverence and self-contr<il, and the more essential to their well- 
being are those sources wh(;nce reverence and self-control flow.” 
The Amencau pt. vi. eh. ciii. 

1. 25. A perfect democracy, etc. , Burke is thinking of the small 
city-states of (Ireece. (T. ]). l.'fl), 1. IG. Burke was much iji- 
fluencedby Aristotle, ami Aristotle, in his criticism of democracy, 
was evidently thinking of Athens, where everything tended to 
put power into the liands of tlui mol), and where, consequently, 
everything was decided on the impulse of the hour. Cf. the 
account of democracy in the eighth book of J'lato’s Republic. 

P. 105, 1. with safety to themselves, Burke, for instance, 
was eonviiieed that, if England had been successful in her 
contest with tlie American colonics, the victory would have been 
fatal to the liberties of Englishmen. “In order to prove,” he 
says, “that the Americans have no right to their libertie.s we 
are every day endea\-ouring to subvert the maxims which pre- 
serve the whole spirit of our own. To prove that the Americans 
ought not to be fi-(?c we are obligeil to depreciate the value of free- 
dom itself ; and we ne\'er semn to gain a paltry advantage over 
them in debate without attacking some of those principles or 
deriding some of tho-se feelings bn* which our ancestors have 
shed their blood.” 

1. 5. The words to exercise ... domination are opposed to 
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under a false shew of liberty : in exacting from their agents an 
abject submission to their caprices they think that they are 
asserting *their rights as free men, they fire really guilty of 
tyranny, inverted, lit. bottom upwards : he who ought to lead 
is led. Burke is probably thinking of the relations which should 
exist between a Member of Parliament and his constituents. 
He told the electors of Bristol that “ it ought to be the happi- 
ness and glory of a representative to live in the strictest union, 
the closest correspondence, and the most unreserved communica- 
tion with his constituents. Their wi.slies ought to have great 
weight with him ; their opinions high respect, their business 
unremitted attention. It is his duty to sjicrificc liis repose, his 
pleasure, his satisfaction, to theirs ; and above all, ever, ainl in 
all cases, to prefer their interest to his own. But his unbiassed 
opinion, his mature judgment, his enlightened conscience, he 
ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, or to ifny set, of men 
living. Your representative owes you, not liis iiulustry only, 
but his judgment ; and he hetiays instead of serving you, if 
he sacrifice it' to your opinion. ... If govinnnient were a 
matter of will upon any side, yours, without r|uestion, ought to 
be superior. But govcnumeiit ami legislation are matters of 
reason and judgment, and not of inclination ; and what sf)rt of 
reason is that in which tlie determinsition precedes the discussion, 
in which one set of num deliheratc and another decide, and wlfere 
those who form the conclusions arc perhaps tlircts biindrcd miles 
distant from those w!k) hear the ^rgnmowi’t ... Avfhorliafive 
instructions, mandates issued, which the member is bound blindly 
and implicitly to obey, to vote, and to argue for, though contrary 
to the clearest convictions of his judgment and consi.ience— these 
are things utterly unknown to tlie laws of lliis land, find which 
arise from a fundamental mistake of the whole order and tenour 
of our constitution.” 

1. i:i. servUo, low : mean. 

1. 14. sycophants, a (Ireek word signifying generally ‘false 
advisers.’ With us it .signifies a man who tries to gain liis object 
by flattering and truckling to other.s, 

1. 18. in an higher link, etc., a <legree nearer to the original 
source of all power, viz. (Jod. All earthly rulers are Clod’s vice- 
gerents (p. 108, 1. 1). God delegates His pow er to the people, 
and the people in turn delegate it to goveninients. Cf. ‘ ‘ Altliough 
Government certainly is an institution of Divine authority, yet 
its forms, and the persons who administer it, all originate from 
the people .” — Present Discontents. 

1. 20. in which will, etc., in the mind of God there is no 
opposition between will and reason, i.e. Ue never desires what is 
not right. Powei- is justifiable only when it is used, as God uses 
it, for good ends. 
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1. 34. either lii the act, etc., which they do themselves, or allow . 
other-s to do. 

P. ro6, 1. 5. life-renters. We are only tenants for our life of 
the state. It is not ours to do what we like with, any more than 
the land which the tenant rents from a landlord is his own. Cf. 
p. .36, 11. 10 and 24. Mr. Bryce in his Atmrican Common- 
wealth says, “ It was suj'prising to hear several members (of a 
Western American legislature who afterwards conversed with me) 
remark that the political point of view— the fact that they were 
the founders of new (Commonwealths, and responsible to posterity 
for the foundations they Iai<l, a prnnt of view so trite and obvious 
to a European visitor that he pauses before expressing it— had 
not crossed their minds.” Pt. vi. cli. c.xiii. 

1. 8. to cut off the entail, ?>. to deprive posterity of the 
blessings of the state wliich (5od intended them to inlierit. 

1. 22. combining, etc., of. “There arc in nature certain foun- 
tains of justice, whence all civil laws are derived but as streams ; 
and like as waters do take tinctures and tastes from the soils 
through whicli they run, so do (uvil laws vary according to the 
regions and governments where they are planted, though they 
proceed fiom the same fountains.” — llacon, Adv. ii. 23. 49. 

1. 36. institution, training. A Latinisiu. Cf. p. Ill, 1. 32. 

P. 107 , 1. 5. ignorant, agrees with creature, which is used as a ^ 
term of contempt. 

1. 6. tender and delicate, ct(!., shrinking from what is dis- 
graceful, as a man shrinks from bodily pain. 

1. 9. the standard of its coin, viz. public opinion, which 
measures the moral worth of actions, as money measures the 
worth of commodities. It is a stamlard of value. 

1. 10. Barbarism, etc., Each generation would have to make a 
fresli start in evcjytliing. 

1. 14. disconnected, etc., there would be no common life, or 
interests, or opinions, to make men gravitate towards one another. 
See note on p, 23, 1. 32. 

1. 18. ten thousand times worse, See note on p. 96, 1. 4, and 
p. 98, I 3. 

1. 23. pious, Sec note on p. .39, 1. 18. 

1. 28. incantations, spells. Burke is alluding to the Greek 
legend that the daughters of Pelias, king of Thessaly, cut their 
father in pieces and boiled him, being told by Medea that by so 
doing they would restore him to youth and vigour. Mr. Payne 
notices that Hobbes also uses the .story to illustrate ‘ cutting the 
Commonwealth in pieces, upon pretence or hope of reformation’: 
and that Cowley employs it in a similar way in his essay on the, 
government of Oliver Cromwell. 
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I. 3l. a contract, %ee note on p. 3, 1. 16, and p. 65, 1. 13. 
It ia.quite tnie that society is a partnership, but it is a partner- 
ship of |i peculiar kind. As the word socUtd means both a 
partnership and society, it was not unnatural that men should 
regard society as in all respects analogous to an ordinary trading 
company. Mr. Bryce says of the Americans, “ The State is not 
to them, as to Germans or Frenchmen, and even to some English 
thinkers, an ideal moral power, cliarge<l with the duty of forming 
the character and guiding the lives of its su])jects. It is more 
like a commercial company, or perhaps a huge municipality 
created for the management of certain business in which all who 
reside within its bounds are intcrc.st(‘<l, levying contributions 
and expending them on this bnsimjss of (Common interest, but for 
the most part leaving the sharclujldcrs oi* burgesses to them- 
selves. That an organization of this kind shouhl trouble itself, 
otherwise than as matter of |i)(>li(‘e, with tlie oinnions or conduct 
of its members would l»e as iinnatuial as for a railway company 
to inquiie how many of its shanjbolders were total abstainers.” 
The American CommonweaJfJi, pt. vi. ch. cii. 

P. io8, 1. 2. it is not a partnership, We may compare the 
saying of Aristotle — “ The .state coin<\s into existence to render 
it possible to live : but it continues to exist, to render it possible 
to live well.” See note on p. 37, 1. 7. Aristotle also applies 
the notion of a partuernhip to the state: but he like Burke imsists 
that it is not a partnership which men are, free to enter into or not 
at their pleasure, or a ])artneiship the object of which is the 
supply of material wants. He traces back its oiigin to natural 
instincts, and he in.sists that the pi’inciple of a.sso(:iation is the 
realization of a noble life. 

1. 13. the inviolable oath, etc., the will of God, who rules both 
man and theuiiivei-.se. (-f. “the great niliug yninciple of the 
moral, and the imhiral world,” p. 113, 1. 14. God ordained from 
the beginning the eoiitinuous existence of social life ; and the 
various state.s that exist are but subordinate branches of the one 
great society of the luiman race. Burke was familiarized 
through Cicero with the Stoic conception of the universe as one 
vast commonwealth or city of which all men are members. The 
‘lower and higher natures,’ i.c. all races of men, whether high or 
low in the scale of civilization, ‘the visible and invisible world,’ 
i.e, the living and tlie dead, are thus meiidx rs of one and the 
same community, and are bound together by the ties of common 
citizenship. 

1. 14. The word physical is the Greek equivalent of the Latin 
fUUurcU. The term moral applies only to imm, since it is only of 
them that we can use the tcriiLS ‘ good ’ and ‘ bad.’ 

1. 15. This law, etc., So far Burke has shown that society 
differs from an ordinary partnership in its object and origin. He 
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now shows another point of difference, viz", that it is not dis- 
solulde at the will of the parties. We may notice another and 
very important difference, viz., that a partnership ^oes not 
involv(i corporate life and existence. 

1. 17. The municipal corporations, etc., i.c. the various states 
that compose the iinivcr.sal society of the human race. They are 
small societies within a larger one, just as a municipality is a 
small corpoi'ation inclmlcd in the larger organization of the state. 

1. 19. morally at liberty, it is wrong to <lo it, even though they 
may have the power to do it. Cf. “a moral competence,” p.22, 
1. 8. In his Ap})Hil /o. Ihv. Old Whhjs Ihirke i-epeats and em- 
phasizes tlie doctrine that, as our ])lace in the order of existence 
is determined foi* us by ({od, wc are born to the obligations 
which social life implies. Political duties, lik(i many other duties, 
are binding on us, though p(!rsonally we may never have con- 
sented to them. l\irents ami chihb-eii have never entered into a 
contract, yet their riilatiomshi]) imjmses duties which neither can 
evade. Similarly no man has a right (except what necessity, 
which i.s out of and iibove all rule, rather im]) 08 es than bestows) 
to free himself from that jwimary engagement into which every 
man born into a community as much contracts by being born into 
it, as he contracts an obligation to certain parents by his having 
been derived from their bodie.s. 

1. 20. contingent, hypotheti(;al. 

1. 28. principles, the Litin word pt'innpiu (beginnings) was 
regnlai’ly used to denote the ultimate ehnncjits of which bodies 
were thouglit to be made up. 

1. 24. that is not chosen, <4,0. , which forc<!3 itself upon us. 
With this passage, cf. p. 8.8, 11. 9 srqq. When the necessity 
for revolution is self-evi<lent and un«|Ucstional)le, then only is 
r c volu ti on j usti 1 i able . 

1. 28. is a part too, etc., is one of the laws of tin; universe. 

1. .82. nature is disobeyed, Sci? note on p. .5.8, 1. 2. 

P. lOQ, 1. 8. in a different place, on a <lilTerent level. One 
sort can justify their opinions by argument, the other sort cannot. 

1. 9. They both move, etc., they do what is natural : they fall 
in with the laws which the ruler of the universe has ordained. 

1. 17. tenet of the head and heart, cf. “which the heart owns, 
and the undei standing ratifies,” p. 86, 1. 4. the great name, 
Scipio. The ‘ gi'eater ’ name is Cicero. The quotation is from 
Cicero’s Dream ofSciino. 

1. 20. the common nature, etc., No philosophy will be accepted 
which is opposed to the natural feelings and instinctive tenden- 
cies of men. Men accept the opinion fpioted from Cicero because 
they feel it to be true, and because they act upon it instinctively. 
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1. 22. the point of reference, viz. God. 

1. 24. ip the sanctuary of the heart, in their private devotions. 

1. 25. as congregated, etc., in public w'orsln]>. It is not the 
worship of mew only, whether individually or collectively, that is 
required : but the worship of men ‘in their corporate character,’ 
t.e. as citizens. 

1. 26. cast, caste : birth. 

1. 34. the source, etc., viz. Himself. 

P. no, 1. 2. fealty, see note on p. 87, 1. 14. \V(; stand to God 

in the same relation in which vassals sto«)d to their feudal lord. 

1. 3. oblation, oll'ering. 'J'he word is specially used in connec- 
tion with religious services. 'Ihe thajdvsgivings of the citizens 
for the blessings of the state must be oirere<l in a manner worthy 
of the gift and the giver. 

1. 7. the dignity of persons, the allusion is to the various ranks 
of the priesthood. 

1. 12. it Is the public ornament, it exalts men by emphasizing 
their connection with God. It consoles and encoiuviges tlicm by 
its doctrine that God watches over them witli a Fatherly care. 

1. 19. to put him in mind, etc. , the e<juality beforct lodof the wor- 
shippers in a church is a foretaste of the c(juality of the saints in 
heaven. Cf. the EpiMfe. of Jamex, ii. 2. “If thei‘(! come unto 
your assembly a man with a gold ring, in g<»odly apparel, juid 
there come in also a poor mail in vile raiment; i\ud ye have I’e.spect 
to him that w'careth the gay clothing, and say imto him, Sit 
thou here in a good place; and .say to thejmor, Si and thou there, 
or sit here under my footslool : Are ye not then pai’tial in your- 
selves, and are become judges of evil tluKights? Hath not God 
chosen the poor of this world rich in faith, and heirs of the king- 
dom which he hath promised to them that love him?” 

P. Ill, 1. 18. begins to link, etc., when youths begin to see the 
world, of which liitherto they have only read. 

1. 21. governors, men placed in charge : tutors. 

1. 29. liberalize the church, By constantly coming in contact 
with educated laymen, clergymen are pnivented from becoming 
narrow-minded. 

1. 32. institution, cf. p. 106, 1. 36. 

1. 34. adhering, agrees with we in the preceding sentence. 
Notice how frequently Burke insists that the })roper policy in all 
things is never to change but only to adapt. 

P. 1 1 2 , 1. 3. meliorating, cf. i). 5, 1. 2. 

1. 6. Gothic, rude. The Goths were one of the barbarian races 
that overran and destroyed the Roman Empire. CVmsequeutly 
their name has come to denote what is barbarous or rude. The 
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practice of England is simply an extension of the practice, which 
prevailed in the middle ages, of entrusting educativu to the 
monks, the only class then capable of imparting it. 

1. 12 . not despising the patrimony, etc., cf. p. 107, 1. 9 seqq. 

1 . 18. precarious, lit. what is gained by entreaty: and so, 
what cannot be relied on, because it cannot be claimed as a 
right. 

1. 20. a pension, a salary, cf. p. 165, 1. 3. 

1. 22. fiscal, financial. The Latin word jheua (a purse) was 
used to denote the .state treasury. 

1 . 26. have constitutional motives, 'I’lic balance of the constitu- 
tion would be in danger. If tlie clergy were dependent for their 
pay upon the crown, they wouhl naturally assi.st the sovereign in 
all that lie did, whether it was legitimate or not. If, on the other 
hand, their pay and ])osition <lepended n]Km the favour of the 
people, theii’ efiorts would be directed towards currying favour 
witli the people only. 

1. 31. a factious clergy, of. p. 165, 1. 10. 

P. 1 13 , 1. 4. the guardian only, cf. p. 1 16, 1 . 11 . 

1. 7 . the Euripus, the sti’ait between Kubani and Bceotia, on the 
eastern coast of (J recce. 'Plic constant daily changes of the 
current in this strait were a subject of astonishment to the 
ancients, funds and actions, stocks and shares, which vary in 
value from day to day. The word action signifies, in French, a 
share in a joint-stock company. 

1 . 8 . men of light and leading, the educated, to whom the 
masses look iif) for guidance. Clf. lead, [>. 7 , 1 . 18. 

1. 9. if they have any, a modest disclaimer of any wish to boast 
of the superiority of l<higland. What wisdom they have is at 
least lioncst and straightforward, cf. p. 100, 1. 14. open, they 
conceal nothing. 'Phey do not tliiiik one thing and say another. 

1. 13, the great ruling principle, viz. God. Cf. p. 108, 1. 13. 

1 . 21 . the first otoject, neither the state nor anything in it exists 
for the benefit of a class. 

1. 24. tests of its true mission, wc believe it to have come from 
God, because we should naturally expect God to make special 
provision for the poor, who stand most in need of instruction and 
help. 

1. 28. description, see on p. 38, 1. 25. 

1. .31 . fastidious, see on }>. 26, 1. 8 . Though pride may make the 
rich reject warning and instruetion, the clergy will not be offended 
but will still persist in 4he endeavour to cure their defects of 
mind and character. The clergy are compared to physicians, 
who do their best to eftre a sore, however loathsome it may fee, 
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P. 1 14 , 1. 4. fat, dense. 

1. 7. at» the loom and in the field, among mechanics and agri- 
cultural labourers. 

1. 8. satisfied, convinced. 

1. 12. contingent, share. Sorrow is i-cgarded as a tax levied 
upon mankind. The privileged classes in b\ancc enjoyed a large 
immunity from taxation ; but they enjoy no such immunity from 
sorrow. 

1. 13. sovereign balm, supreme consolation. Balm is a con- 
tracted fonn of halmni, the name of a tree, the gum of which was 
used for medicinal purposes. 

1. 14. conversant about, concerned with. They have meat, and 
drink, and clothing : but they are haras.sed by fair of imaginary 
evils. The poor, wliosc thoughts move in a narrow circle, and 
whose experience is necessarily limited, have no imagination, 
nor, if they had it, would tliey have the leisure to exercise it. 

1 . 18. dole, distribution. It is connected with the verb ‘ to 
deal ’ in the seitso of to divide, or distribute. 

1. 20. to hope or fear, a iruui whose earthly wants are sui^plied 
or can be supplied witlioiit trouble as they arise, has no motive 
to labour. There i.s nothing to give an interest to life. But 
religion reminds him that there is his lot in the i\ext world to be 
considered, and .so su))pli(;s him with a motive h) virtuous activity. 
With the whole passiige, ef. “It is a miserable state of mind to 
have few tilings to desire and many Ihiiigs to fcai’ ; and yet that 
commonly is the case of kings ; who, Ix'ing at the highest, want 
matter of desire, which makc.s their minds more l.aiignishing ; and 
have many representations of ])erils and shadows, wliich makes 
their minds the less clear.” — Bacon, lime?/ XJX. to relieve, 
used intransitively : to give relief. 

1 . 21 . over -laboured, excessive. 

1. 23. palled, the word expresses the sense of weariness and 
disgust which comes from having more than enough of anytliing. 
Enjoyment comes from the satisfaction of a felt want, from the 
attainment of a desired object, fir from a victory over difiiculties. 
It seldom comes, therefore, to the rich : for tliey can get what 
they want without trouble, and it is in vain that men try to 
amuse them by supplying them with what they do not want, or by 
inventing pleasures for them for which they have no inclination. 

1 . 31. tbe newly fortunate, those who have made their own 
fortunes are generally purse-proud. The French call such men 
rumveaux richesy newly rich men. 

1. 36. above tbe establishment, etc., no better provided for than 
tho servants of the house. Wc see from ieome of the novels of 
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the eighteenth century that the private chaplain was, in many 
houses, treated like one of the servants. 

P. 1 1 5, 1. 4. firmness, because nothing that men can offer him 
can be any tein[)tation to him. 

1. 5. description, see on p. 38, 1. 25. An aversion from poverty 
is inherent in the majority of men. Mr. Payne notices that 
Rui'kc repeats tliis and the following arguments from the writings 
of earlier church politicians. 

1, 10. censors, oi iginally Roman magistrates who watched over 
public morals ajid conduct, (/f. p. 153, 1. 1. 

1. 1 1 . nor will it tempt, as it would do if the instructors of 
the rich were contemptible to them by reason of their poverty. 

1. 12. medicine, for the meta])hor, ef. p. 113, 1. 32. 

1. 17. her mitred front. The mitre is the head-dress of a 
bishop. A certain uuniber of bishops arc members of the House 
of Loi'ds. CT. p. 21, 1. 16. 

1. 21. sopMsters, see on p. 28, 1. 20. 

1. 26. acquired personal nobility, as distinguished from the 
titles of the lay peers, which are hereditaiy in families. 

1. 30. precede, take a higher social rank than. 

1. 35. so many dogs, etc., notice tlie irony. See note on p. 94, 
1. 17. 

P. 1 16, 1. 5. loss to the object, though the recipients of the 
charity do not receive so mueh as they otherwise would. 

1. 8. virtue cannot exist, virtue imj)lies free-will : it is doing 
right wluMi we might do wrong, or doing more than we are 
obliged to do. 

Pp. 116-137. Pro}wrt\j is sacred. The right of the state is 
limited to securing that it is iwopcrly used. The spoliation of 
the clergy cannot he defends on the ground that poverty was 
enjoined by primitive Christianity : foi\ if the rules of the early 
church are binding upon the clergy of to-day,, they are equally 
binding on, the laymen who rob them. Englishmen will he on 
their guard against those who^ under the pretext of a liberal 
policy^ aim at the appropriation of the revenues of the church. 
The French clergy have with great cruelty been reduced to mere 
pensioners upon the alms of their atheistical persecutors. It is 
said that the state can abolish offices which it has itself created. 
But suddenly to deprive men of privileges,, vliich prescription has 
elevated into rights, u downright robbery. It is an act of force 
whirh cannot be defended by argument. Again, it is said 
that it was necessary to take the })ropei'ty of the church in ord&r 
to pay the debts of th([ state. But, in the jirst place, the state has 
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no power to offer to others the property of its own citizens. In 
the seeonffi place., servants of the state have as good a right to 
their salaries as public creditors have to the payment of their 
debts. And., in the third place., it is irrational to recognize the 
debts of the old government zchiie repudiating all its other obli- 
gations, especially when we consider that the power of the sovereign 
to raise loans was, to say the least, (jiiestio liable. The real ex- 
planation of the confiscation is as follows. Owing to the many 
debts contracted by the late government there had arisen a power- 
ful body of monied men. They were hated by the people, be- 
cause what they had lent to the gorernment had to be repaid by 
increased ta.vatioyi : and they icere despised as xqistavts by the 
old landed nobility. To avenge 'themselves for this contempt, 
they resolved to attack the property of the ehureh, the most luei'a- 
tive offices in which were held by members of the old nobility. 
They found allies in the inen of letters, who not only formed the 
public opinion of the country, but were fanatically hostile to 
Christianity. At the same time these men of letters posed as 
champions of the rights of the poor, and .sy> served to unite the 
monied class and the poor in a common attack upon the church. 
This explains how it came about that the property of the church 
was attacked, while those who had grown rich by the borrowings 
of the Crow7i were left in undisturbed po.s, 'Session of their wealth, 
if the Asseinbly thought the clergy co7npjetent to meur a debt, it 
must have thought the7n oumers of the property on the security of 
which alone they could borrow. Hut the. elmjy had 7wthing to 
do with the debts ('07it7'acted by the Crown : so that there is 7io 
e.vcuse for foi'cmg thon to pay thcin, ivhile those who 7iegotiate.d 
the loans ai'e allowed to go free. The A.s,semhly has conmitted 
in cold blood an act of greater cruelly a7id injustice than ivas 
ever co7nmitted in the heat of pitssiou by a Marius or a Hulld. 
Ifent'y VI 11 . of England made a show of I'espect for justice in 
his treat7nent of the English abbeys. The Fremch could 7iot 
even plead poverty as an e.vcuse for their rohhei'y. A very S7nall 
adilition to the ge7ieral taxation of the countiy vmdd, 07i their 
minister's oum showing, have met all the needs of the country. 
The clergy were ready to pay their share. And, even granting 
that they were to he made to pay the rvhole debt, why were they 
robbed of five millions to pay a debt of less than Hvo and a half? 
The clergy had alivays paid considerable taxes, though not as 
much as the rwbility and the commons. To avoid spoliation, 
they offered a large voluntarrf mitribution. But this was re- 
jected. The Assembly rcas oent on getting possession of the 
church lands, to ci'eate a nevj landed interest dependent on it- 
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self. As all the confiscated lands could not her profitahly sold 
at once^ and as the municipalities throuahout the country refused 
to allow the stockholders in Faris to he the sole gainers hy the 
confiscation^ and as there was a general demand for money, the 
Assembly, instead of selling the lands, created a paper currency 
to he redeemed hy their eventual sale. Their sole aim now was 
to identify the mteresls of all with their own : and they did this 
hy fcyrciray everyone to aecept their new paper currency. The old 
Parliaments were abolished, and the members of them were, like 
the priests, compelled to accept compensation m the new currency. 
Finally they deeided not to sell the land^ at all, hut to put 
occupants in possession on favourable terms. Such tenants 
would, of course, be devoted to the government. But they ivould 
make up for the insecurity of their tenancy hy oppressmj the 
peasants atul exhausting the soil. 

1. 1 1 . Too much and too little, etc. , 'i'hc right to property is 
the right to the fruits of one’s labour, wliatever they may be. 

1. 14. superintendence, cf. p. 113, 1. 3. 

1. 10. the beginners of their own fortune, cf. “accpiired 
^rsonal nobility,’’ p. 115, 1. 2(5. Bacon remarks in his ninth 
Essay that ‘HIios(! wlio have been bred together are more apt 
to envy their equiihs wlicn they are raised. Foi‘ it doth upbraid 
unto them their own fortunes, and pointeth at them, and comeih 
ofteiier into their renieinbraiice, and ineiirretli likewise more into 
the note of others ; and envy cvci’ redoublcth from speech and 
fame.” 

1. 21. mortification, self-infHctc«l p(;nance. 

1. 22. askance, lit. obliquely, i.t\ with jealousy or disfavour. 

1. 24. are distinguishing, they can tell when a man means what 
he says. Just a.s the peculiarities in a man’s mode of speech 
show from what part of the (Country he enmes, so we can judge 
from his mode of speech whether he is sincere or not. 

1. 26. patois, a dialect, the cant, etc. , the affected and un- 
meaning language of fraud. 1'lie word caid (Lat. cantare, to 
sing) T!ieant properly a beggar’s whine, and so hypocrisy. He 
explains on p. 117, 1. 27, that underneath their specious language 
they concealed projects of robbery. 

1. 28. affect, pretend. 

1. 20. evangelic, See on p. 13, 1. 25. 

1. 30, in U8, viz. the laymen. The Gospels insist on the 
incompatibility of riches and virtue. It has already been 
explained that poverty nowadays makes men and .institutions 
contemptible and powfrless. The spirit of the gospel rule is 
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observed if we do not set too high a value upon wealth for its 
own sake.^ 

P. 1 17, 1 , 2 . into common, according to the practice of the 
early church. Cf. Acts of the Apostles, ii. 44, “And all that 
believed were together, and had all things comiuon : and sold 
their possessions and goods, and parted them to all men, as every 
inan had need.” 

1 . 7 . are not among, etc., arc not included in our modes of 
raising revenue. 

L 8. ways and means, and supply, arc technical parliamentary 
terms. The House of Commons in ‘ Committee of Supply ’ 
determines what exj)enditure shall be sanctioned for the year : 
in ‘Committee of Ways and Means’ it determines l)ow the money 
shall be raised. The Jews, etc. , the money-lenders in T^ondon 
are not expecting to be asked by government for advances 
on the security of the property of tlie ICngiish Church. Sec note 
on p. 93, 1. 31. 

1. 9. Change Alley, the name of a street in the city of London. 

1. 13. whom you would wish to quote, i.e. who is respectable ; 
whom you would not l)e ashamed of reforriiig to as an authority. 

1. 19. to pledge, etc., lit. to drink the health of, ie. to wish 
success to their crimes. “The cup of their abominations” is a 
scriptural expression. 

1. ‘24. proscription, confiscation. In the civil wars which 
occurred towards the end of the Roman republic, the leader of 
the victorious faction used to proscribe (lit. write up in public) 
the names of tliosc of his enemies whose lives or goods were for- 
feited. 

, 1. ‘25. selfish enlargement, etc., for the form -of expression cf. 
p. 89, 1. 10. This profe.ssed desire to secure toleration and to 
deprive any one religious body of exclusive privileges is merely an 
excuse for robbing the church. See on p. 110, 1. 20. 

1. 32. the law of social union, the conditions under which 
society is possible. If society did not render property secure, the 
chief reason for living in society would disappear. The term law 
is used to denote the connections between phenomena, because 
those connections were supposed to be the result of the divine 
-will. The laws of nature are the ordinances and decrees of God, 

1 . 33 . public service, supplying the wants of the state. 

F. 1 18 , 1. 1. descriptions, see on p. 38, 1. 25. 

1. 12. the harpies of usury, grasping and extortionate usurers. 
The harpies (lit. spoilers) of Roman mythology were monsters, 
half birds and half women. Virgil describes one of them thus, 

“ A maid above, a bird below : 

Noisome and foul the belly’s flow ; 
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The hands are taloned : Famine bleak 
Sits ever ghastly on the cheek. ” 

Wlien A^lucas and his companions were on their way frdin Troy to 
Italy they were once attiicked, wliile eating, by the Harpies. 

“ When siuhlen from the mountain swoop, 

Fierce charging down, the Harpy troop. 

Devour, contaminate, befoul, 

Willi sickening stench and hideous howl. 

A second time tlie assailants fly 
From other regions of the sky, 

With crooked claws the bam j net waste, 

An<l jioison whatsoe’er they taste.” — ^En. iii. 215. 

1. 28. the faithful, members of the Catholic church. 

1. 29. tenderness, consideration. They despise them, but they 
will not allow them actually to starve. 

1. 32. By the allowance Burke means the pensim which was to 
be granted to the pricvsts. >S(‘e on p. 112, 1. 20. 

1. 3(1. the academies, etc., sec on p. 75, 1. 23. The Jacobin club 
was composed of men of the most extreme democratic views. It 
was so called because the meetings were held in a building 
belonging to some Dominican friars, who were commonly called 
Jacobins, bo(;ause the Ohuroh of St. Jac<|ues [Si. Jaynes, Lat. 
Jewohu-s) had been assigned to them when, in the 13th century, 
they first arrived in Pari.s. -(hinllm r. Burke defines Jacobinism 
as an attempt “ to excite the lowest descrijition of the people to 
range themselves under ambitious men for the pillage and 
destruction of the more eminent orders and classes of society.” 

P. 1 19, I. 3. prescription, see on p. 94, 1. 13. 

1. 4. fictitious persons, the distinction between priests and lay- 
men is not a natural one like the difference of sex, for instance. 

1. 11. constructive, given to them by the act of government. 
The state creates establishments for different purposes. ^Vheu 
those purposes are no longer desired, or can be better attained in 
another way, it is free to destroy or modify the establishment. 
It is, however, a generally recognized principle that, upon the 
destruction of an old establishment, the existing holders of offices 
shall not be allowed to suffer. 

1. 25. a sophistry, see on p. 28, 1. 20. 

1. 30. dungeons and iron cages, the allusion is to the punish- 
ments inflicted in the reign of Louis XL 

1. 31. tender of, shall we treat them with more consideration? 
cf. p. 118, 1. 29. 

p. 120 , 1. 2. covered, justified, cf. p. 104, 1. 7. 
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1. 3. national faith, cf. “public faith,” p, 120, 1. 27. Faith 
means credit: see on p. 42, 1. 3*2. 

1. 4. tender and delicate, cf. p. 107, 1. 6. 

1. 11. first and original faith, etc., society is bound in the first 
instance to protect, etc. 

1. 12. title, see on p. Ifi, 1. 34. 

1. 16. expressed or implied, the creditor was not told, nor 
did he understand, that individuals would be robbed to satisfy 
his claims. 

1. 22. engaged, pledged. 

1. 23. No man, etc. , No man can ofler as sccui-ity for the money 
which he wishes to borrow the money which he intends to steal. 
1. 27. infiuenced, cf. p. 85, 1. 15. 

1. 28. not according, etc., They did notkec]) faiih with those 
whose claims were the strongest, but witli those whom they were 
most anxious to please. 

P. 12 1 , 1. 12. respectable, ironical. 

1. 16. virgin, ironical. It connotes you?y.(jand purity. 

1. 21. prerogative, see on p. 26, 1. 35. 

1. 27. trust, power ; so called because power is delegated to the 
sovereign by tlie people. See on p. 105, 1. 18. 

1. 28. that dangerous power, viz. the dominion over the public 
purse. 

1. 31. a body of property, viz. the claims of the monied men from 
whom the sovereign had Imrnjwed. 

P. 122 , 1. 5, circulation of property, property did not easily 
change hands. 

1. 8. Family settlements, it was possible in France to tie up 
property for a much longer ]>eriod than in Fngland, where 
settlements cannot operate beyond the life of a person living at 
the time when they are made, and twenty-one years after. Pnrkc 
means that there was less land for .sale in France than in England 
because, in France, so many of the holder.s of land had only a life- 
interest in it, and were therefore unable to sell it. 

1. 10. right of recovery, a feudal lord could at any time re- 

E urchase lands which had once belonged to his estate, and the 
eirs of a landowner could repurchase any ])ortion of tlie estate 
which their ancestors had alienated, whether the existing holder 
wished to part with it or not. In these and other ways the 
law favoured the accumulation of land.s in the hands of a few 
owners. 

1. 12. unalienably, for nn we should use the prefix in. 
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1. 18. connected with t)ieif~ distreBsea, heavy taxes wore imposed 
to pay the interest on the debts contracted by the government, 

1. 2,3. naked, i.a. without money. , 

1. 26. sometimes, I have pointed out in the Introduction' that . 
the nobility formed practically a caste resting on birth. 

1. 29. the usual means, viz. family alliances. Bacon, in his 
ninth Esmy^ remarks that “men of noble birth are noted to be 
envious towards new men when they rise. For the distance is 
altered ; and it is like a deceit of the eye, that when others come 
on they think themselves go back.” 

1. 82. noble, members of the nobility. 

P. 123, 1. 1. natural, which it ought to liave. See on p. 5.3, 1. 2. 

1. 7* commendatory abbies, abbics held in rommendam, i.e. in 
trust. When a benefice fell vacant, the patron of it could allow 
any one to draw tlie revenues of it until he cliose to appoint a 
permanent incumbent. 

1. 18. description. clas.s, cf. p. .38, 1 2.5. 

1. 25. engaged, bomid. 

1. 29. the two aca emies, “The famous Academy of Sciences 
{The Academy), a^ tlie Academy of Inscriptions, so called 
because its special Office was the devising of inscriptions in hon- 
our of Louis XT V. and in celebration of his various civil and 
military triumphs. ” — Po.ywe. The Academy grew out of a small 
literary club, composed of seven or eight persons, which was 
started in Paris in 1629. Richelieu conceived the idea of making 
it a public body, liolding regulai* meetings. The King issued 
letters patent authorizing and (jstablishing the new society in , 
1685, and the sanction of tlni T*ai’liameiit was given two and a 
half years later. According to the statutes of its foundation, 
“the Academy’s principal function shall be to work with all the 
care and all the diligence ])os.sible at giving sure rules to our 
language, and rendering it pin e, eloipient, and capable of treating 
the arts and sciences.” — Mr. Mattliew Arnold on The Literary 
Influence of Acaikniies, I liave given an account of the Encyclo- 
jHEdia in the Introduction. 

P. 124, 1. 2. fanatical, see on p. 28, 1. 27. from thence, etc., 
those who arc anxious to make converts are easily led to 
persecute those who i-efuse to be converted. Cf. p. 125, 1. 7. 
proselytlsm means a desire to make converts. Proselyte is a 
Greek word signifying ‘ one who corner over to a belief.’ 

1. 9. avenues to fame, lit. the ways which lead to it ; the 
modes of winning it. Biiike has said already, p. 43, 1. 23» 
that the men of letters have, like pioneers, prepared the way for 
the revolutionists. 

1. 15. taste, see on p. 74, 1. 9. 
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' l. 18. AtbeiBtical fatbers, exponents of the doctrine of 
atheism. The term fathers is applied to those priests of the 
early church whose writings are regarded as decisive upon 
questions*of faith and practice. A bigot is an obstinate devotee 
to a creed. The atheists arc as deaf to arguments for religion 
as the monks are to arguments against it. 

1. 21 . men of the world, shrewd men : men who have learned 
.wisdom by experience. 

1. 28. persecution, Burke is alluding to the proceedings taken 
against the Encyclopaedists. The Jesuits wen; jealous because the 
theological articles had not been cnti iistcd to them. Thev first 
attacked the Kncyclopa'dists indirectly. A ct^itain Ahh6 dc 
Trades, who was a friend of Diderot and w’as suspected of M'riting 
the theological articles in the first volumes tluit appeared of the 
Encydopuidia, was condemned and deprive<l of his license for 
denying in an official exercise at the Sorbonne the existence of 
innate ideas. Tlie Jesuits next induced the Ai'clibishop of Paris 
to issue a pastoral condoinning the heresy of Dejhades, and 
referring to unnamed works teeming with eiior jind impiety. 
Next the Jansenist Bishop of Auxerre made a dii’cet attack not 
only on the Kneydopivdia, but <)n ]Vlont(is(|uieu and Button as 
well. Diderot replied to this attack of tlie Jansonists. In 
February, I7r>2, the two volumes which luul been issued were 
suppressed by a decree of the King’s ('ouncil But though the 
decree remained unrevoked, being, indeed, probably issued only 
to pacify the church, Diderot was allowed and <!ven reciuested to 
continue the work. The ecclesiastical party became more angry 
as the popularity of tlie book increased with the issue of every 
'‘ new volume. In 1758 Helvctius’ hook />c I' Esprit appeared. 
The church party represented him as heing at one with the 
Encyclopjedists, and in 1759 an information was laid both 
against Helvetius’ l)ook and the EJ7icydop((dia, as l)ooks hostile 
to religion and morals. Before the court came to any decision, 
the Council of State interposed in tlu; beginning of 1759, and 
suppressed t\ie EncydojKvdia altogetlnu', forbidding the sale of the 
puDlished volumes and the publication of any new ones. Diderot 
published the concluding ten volumes in 1765. They bore 
Neufch3,tel on the title-page, and were distributed privately to 
the subscribers. The clergy levelled a decree against the new 
book : but the decree was quashed by the Parliament. The 
government, however, ordered all who had copies of tlie hook to 
. deliver it up immediately to the police. Ev(;ntually the copies 
were returned to the owners with some petty curtailments. 
Morley’s Diderot and the Eneydopmlisis, vol. 1, ch. v. 

P. 125, 1. 1. what ... what, partly ... partly. 

L 7. as controversial zeal, etc., see note on p. 124, 1. 2. 
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I. 12. the thunderbolt, the sudden and irresistible intervention 
of despotism. A popular commotion is compared to an earthqn/ake 
because it overturns everything which exists. Both Frederick of 
Prussia and Catlicriiie of Russia patronized the new philosophy. 

1. 21. avenues to opinion, the instruments by which public 
opinion is influenced. Cf. p. 124, 1. 9. 

1. 27. pretended to, this insinuation is not justified. 

1. 82. obnoxious wealth, viz. the monied interest. See p. 122, 
I. 17. 

P. 126, 1. .8. not upon any principles, etc., cf. p. 121, 1. .83. 

1. 9, other descriptions, i.c. other kinds of wealth than that 
of the nioniiid men. 

1. 11. an appearance, the exact e( pi iv.ilent of the Greek word 
phemmenm, wliich is now more generally used in this sense. 

1. 1(). invidious, which was regarded with disfavour. See on 

p. 28, 1. 20. 

1. 23. natural and legal, See on p. 106, 1. 22. The treatment 
of the clergy is ojiposeil both to common sense and to law. 

1. 31, the new institute, the new philosophy which now rules 
in France. 

P. 127, 1. 1. engagement, a contract. 

1. 17. comptrollers general, the Ministens of Finance. 

1. 21. Mr. Laborde, he was cm])loy(‘d by the government of 
Louis XV. as an agent for raising money. 

1. 2,8. jobbing, the word signifies the manipulation of public 
matters for one’s own personaj advantage. 

1. 2(5. the duke de Choiseul, He was minister from 1758-1770. 

1. 33. the duke d’Aiguillon, Ke succeeded Choiseul as minister 
of foreign affairs. During his ministry France was peculiarly 
unfortunate in her wars ami foreign relations. With regard to 
the family of Noailles, the Marechal do No.ailles had distinguished 
himself first in the war of the Austrian succession, and afterwards 
as a minister'. His son seiwed Louis XVI. A younger son 
of this family and D’Aiguillon were the proposers of the first 
motions brought forward on the famous night of August 4th when 
the Assembly decreed the abolition of feudal privileges. See on 

p. 77, 1. 9. 

P. 128, 1. 10. a sort of profanenesB, cf. p. 116, 1. 11. Property 
is sacred. 

1. 16. proscription, see on p. 117, 1. 24. 

1. 34. with the return, they were afraid that if they got back 
their property, they would get back their power too. Their 
cruelty, therefore, was the result of fear. Cf. p. 43, 1. 31. 
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P. 129, 1 . 6. spread a sort of colour, give an appearance of 
justice to. Mow, 1. 19, Burke calls the rights of men “a 
magazine ^f offensive weapons”: by which he means that the 
doctrine that all men are equal justifies an attack on all in- 
equalities, Cf. p. 64, 1. 3. 

1. 11. improved state, ironical. 

1. 15. Harry, Mr. Payne points out that this is simply the 
ancient and French way of pronouncing * Henry,’ 

1. 17. studied in your new schools, learnt your new principles 
of morality and equity. See p. 127, 1. 5. Sylla and Marius were 
rivals for the headsiiip of the Roman state in tlie first century 
B.c. Sylla was victorious in the struggle and was made per- 
petual Dictator, b.c. 82. 

1. 19. magazine, a storehon.se : used s])ecially for a place where 
weapons and ammunition are stored. 

1. 21. the Jacobins, see on p. 118, 1. 36. 

1. 27. as every crime, etc., the church as a wliole is not to he 
deprived of its property ])ccausc of f he crimes of a few of its 
members. In his defence of the church, pp. 156 Burke 

lays sy)ecial stress on the virtues of tlic prie.sts as indivi<lnals. 

1. 28. in that dark age, ironical. ( -f. j>. 129, 1.11. 

1. 29. a creature of prejudice, an irrational institution. 

1. 33. operose, laborious. 

P. 130, 1. 6. incantation, ace on p. 107, 1. 28. He might have 
condemned the endowments of the church as i n ational, and as a 
selfish violation of the just claims of all to c(jual lights and 
possessions. 

1. 10. colours, see on p. 129, 1. 6. Unless tyrants recognized 
the claims of justice, they w'ould not Uke the trouble to justify 
their acts. 

1. 12. Whilst Shame, a man cannot l3e wholly liad who has not 
wholly lost the sense of shame. 

1. 17. will pray, etc., will pray that his anticipations of evil 
may not be realized. 

1. 27. wealth is crime enough, tlie poor will always find a pre- 
text for robbing those who arc lictter oft* than themselves. Sir 
John Denham, the author of these lines, liveil 1615-1660. 

P. 1 3 1, 1. 1. This same wealth, the we<ilth alluded to in the 
lines just quoted, same simply .shows that th(i .subject to which 
it is attached has been alreacly mentioned, lese nation, sec on 
p. 78, 1. 10. 

1. 3. polity, sec on p. 9, 1. 31 . 

1. 4. in one object, viz. the church. 

2c 
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1. 7. the states, cf. p. 38, 1.‘24. 

1. 9. of Justice and mercy, On p. 132, 1. 34, he says that the 
confiscation was both partM and cnid. ^ 

P. 132 , 1. 15. sinking of debt, providing for the gradual diminu- 
tion of debt. 

P. 133 , 1. 1 . ran before, anticipated and exceeded. 

1. 12 . their lords of articles, see on p. 75, 1. 11 . For the 
Jacobins see on p. 118, 1. 30. 

I. 17 . as partial, because it was partial. 

II. 29, .30. the excise includes duties on things manufactured 
and consumed in tlic country, such for insUinco as the tax on 
native litpiors. duties of custom are those lcvi(jd on connuodities 
imported from abi-oad, 'Fhey arc both indirect taxes, t.c. they 
are not levied on the ])erson by whom they are ultimately paid. 
TJie li(pior S(iller adds to the price of his liquor the amount of the 
duty whicli lie lias to pay to government. 3’he tax, therefore, is 
paid ultimately by the consumers of the liquor. A direct tax, 
such as the income tax, is paid by the person on whom it is first 
levied. 

1. 32. the capitation, a personal tax. In France it was very 
unequally imposed. Idie word signifies literally a tax levied by 
heads : Lat. aipvi, a head. 

P. 134 , 1. II. of no trivial produce, they yielded a large return 
to the treasury. 

1 . 8 . redeemed themselves, they had paid a lump sum down, 
once and foi’ idl. The system of taxation in France was grossly 
unfair. 33ie sum paid by the privileged classes may have been 
largo, but their incomes were large. 3lie (question with regard to 
a tax is not so much — what is the amount of it ? but — after pay- 
ing it, how much lemains for the necessaries of life? ' In France 
the grievance was twofold. In the first place, the privileged 
classes did not pay ilieir })roper .share of the taxes which they did 
pay in common with tlie rest: and, in the second place, there was 
a number of very oppressive taxes from which they were ex- 
empted altogether. 

1 . 22 . promised by, expected fiom. 

1. 30. The new landed Interest, i.e-. the monied men, who were 
to be put in possession of the church lands. 

1. 31. connected with it, cdc., if the republic fell, the lauds 
would be restored to the church. 

1. 33. ransom, viz. the sum which they offered to escape the 
confiscation. 

P. 135 , 1. 6 . a sudden diversion, if tlie amount of money de- 
creases, prices must fall. 
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1. 10, No dlBtreBBy notice the strength of the expression. The 
. reyolutioniats loved evil and hated good. Of. p. 43 , 1. 36. 

1. 13. to take stock, to sell the lands for shares of different 
kinds. Of course it would be difficult to decide what price to ask 
for land if the price was paid in something that was constantly 
fluctuating in value. 

1. 23. They panted, etc., the people in the municipalities felt 
the want of money. They would do anything to get it. Thc-y 
would, therefore, support the confiscation, be<'.aus(i money could 
be got by selling or mortgaging the cluirch lands. 

1. 29. supply, a tcclinical term for a voU*. of moiuiy l\v Parlia- 
ment. 

1. 30. boding, ominous. He foretold disaster* if Iris demands 
were not complied with. 

1. 31. converting their bankers, quitting the monied men into 
possession of the lambs wliicli jri’opei’ly belonged to bisliops and 
abbots. 

1. 33. a paper currency, seti note on p. 42, 1. 35. Tlnr bank of 
di.scount made advanee.s to tbe government. Ihnkc! calls it a 
paper-mill, because its notes w(ii*e issued .so much in excess of its 
real property that there was no chance of their* being i*(rdeomed. 
They therefore had simply Ihe value of paper. 'I’hey were 
** fictitious W(!alth ” : (*f. p. 4S, 1. 15. A noki is a })vomise (m the 
part of a bank or a governnrent to pay tbe sum named on it. A 
piece of pap(*r, the intrin.sic value of which i.s a fr action of an 
anna, is received as equivalent to ten rupees, simply because wo 
believe in the solvency ami the honesty of those who issued it. 
If we suspect the solvency or the honesty of lire government, the 
value of its notes will be simply their value as paper. 

P. 136 , 1. 1 . The word to discount means to advance money, 
which is not yet due, upon a security. The iKink of discount was 
formed in 1 776. So long as it was not forced to lend money to 
government its Imsiness prosper-ed and its notes were willingly 
accepted. It was eventually ruined by the demands which the 
government nrade upon it, and was .suppressed by a decree of the 
Convention in 1793. 

1. 7. on tbe same bottom, on the same footing. The new 
currency was to be accepted as payment for tlnr church lands, 
when they were sold. FA'^erybody therefore was interested in 
maintaining the new government: for, if the goveiiiinent was de- 
stroyed, the church would recover its lands : ami IJie holders of 
paper money would find their paper worthless. 

1. 10. the dictators, the absolute rulcr.s. The word signifies 
properly a magistrate who was appointed by tbe Romans, in any 
great eme^ency, and was invested with absolute power. 
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1. ‘20. the parliaments, see note on p. 42, 1. jB. 

1. 28. a boon, ironical. 

1. ,34. church paper, the currency whicli was to be recleemed by 
the sale of the church lands. 

P. 137, 1. 8. outrage upon credit, they force every one to trust 
tlieni, by foicing every one to accept their paper money. 

1. 21. a fine, a name given to the lump sum which a tenant 
sometimes paid down when he entered into occupation, and in 
COILS] deration of which he obtained his liolding at a lower annual 
rent. 

1. 28. gift, in feudal law the word signifies that the person who 
received the. (jiff bound himself to certain services to him from 
whom he received it. Those who received hinds on favourable 
terms from tlie Assembly understood that they were bound to 
favour the. Ass(^mbly iji returji. 

1. 20. waste in woods, cutting down timlier. 

1. 80. usury, cf. p. 21o, 1. .8,5. 

]. 85. precarious, see on p. 112, 1. 18. 

Pp. 1 37- 1 50. The revob(fioni.^f!i hare the impnde7ice tojmtify 
their po/iei/ as the onltf aUeraatire to despotis^n. But it is 
evident that the old iforenment of France 7ni()ht easihj have been 
transformed into a limited and, eonstiintional monarchy like 
that of Fnpfa'nd. The enemy of democracy is 7iot necessanly 
the friend of tyranny. The so-c(dJed democracy of France seems 
likely to become a narrow and- mischievous oligarchy. Even 
judging a. pure democracy on its mcritSy those who have had 
most experience of it agree in regarding it as more oppressive 
than tyranny. Besides^ even if we allow it to he a. good form of 
government^ monarchy is good aiso. Monarchy.^ at least., has 
this advantage., thtt it does not exclude the principle of popular 
control, while the suprcmac}! a7ui direct rule of the people 
e.vcludes any control of them by a ^nonarch. Mo one doubts that 
the French monarchy, like all absolute monarchies, needed to be 
refoi'med ; but in 1780 all Frenchmen were (agreed that it was 
only riform, and not revolution, that was wanted. Thepopida- 
tion of France was numerous ami i^ici'easing. There 2 vas a 
.steady flow of bullion into the kingdom. There was every sign 
of mateiial wealth, and intellectufd culture. Such things can- 
not be under an utterly vicious government. ^ The government, 
indeed, fw many years had been (ndpably weak ana indulgent. 
The only results of the Revolution .so far have been to d/rive 
Clumbers out of the country, to dwmiish the wealth, a7id augrmnt 
the misery of the people. 
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P. 138 , 1. 5. philosophic,' Burke uses the term because the 
revolutionists justified all that they did by reference to al)stract 
principlestof reason. Cf. p. 129, 1 . 17 . 

1. 6. strain their throats, etc., declaim as loudly as they can. 

1. 11. crude, see on p. 30, 1. 2. 

1. 18. sophistry, see on p. 2S, 1. 20. 

1. 20. theory and practice, ideal and actual governments. 

1. 21. despotism of the multitude, notice liow Ihirke condemns 
the new government by the mere deiinition which he give.s of it. 
In substituting democracy for monarcliy the Frencli thought that 
they were substituting freedom foi- oppression. As a matter 
of fact they were exciianging the rule of one for the tyranny of 
many. 

1. 22. a monarchy, he is referring, of course, to the English 
monarchy. 

1. 28. criminal ill intention, tlie desire, namely, f)f robiniig a 
nation of the happiness wliich it would enjoy uiuUm’ democratic 
rule. 

1. 29. tempered, modified. 

1. 33. when actually possessed. l>urke’.s }>roof of lliis assertion 
is given on pp. 38-9. 

P. 139 , 1. 5, description, kind. Cf. p. 38, 1. 25. 

1. 8. oligarchy, See p. 220, 1. 10. 

1 . 10 . upon abstract principles, without reference to the con- 
dition and circumstances r)f tliose wIjo are to live under it. 

1. 22. the legitimate forms of government. See on ] >. 1 04, 1. 25. 1 1 
was the custom with TM.alo and Aristotle Hrst to deterjuine the 
vorrnal form or forms of government, and then to desm ibe tlie 
declensions from, or (corrupted forms of tbem. A normal form 
was one under which the end for whicli the .state exists eould 
be realized. Plato, in his l\<‘irnhlu\ after sketching the ideally 
perfect form of government, arranges the imperfect forms, tlicn 
actually existing, in tlie following order : — timocracy, or a govern- 
ment of the Spartan type : oligarchy: democracy: tyranny. In 
his Politicics, after saying tliat the best foini of gf)verniiient is the 
rule of a trained and scientific statesman, he ranges tlie imperfect 
forms as follows : — monarchy is the best, and tyranny the 
worst. A good democracy is better than tyranny and oligarchy, 
but inferior to aristocracy and monarcliy. Aristotle, in one part 
of his Politico, makes Kingship, Aristocracy, and Polity (a 
constitution which puts power into the hands of the large mass of 
men of moderate means) normal forms : while tyni nny, oligarchy, 
and democracy are the corruptions of them. Ljiter oil in the 
same book he states that ‘Absolute Kingship’ and ‘Ideal 
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Aristocracy’ alone arc natural forms of government, on the 
ground that they represent the rule of virtue adequately equipped. 
He conceives of democracy as a state in which the p'ooi’ rule for 
their own advantage. Ijater on in the Politics, again, he points 
out how each kind of government may assurnt; many forms, and 
he makes what is for a (Ji c(ik a very remarkahle statement, 
namely, that tlie constitution of a state is really dependent upon 
its social cojiditions. 

P. 140, 1. .‘k polity, See on p. 9, 1. fll. 

1. 9. balmy, sootliing, healing. See on p. 78, 1. 17. 

1. II. generous, Sec on p. .‘19, 1. .‘14. 

1. 19. compounded with other forms, when, for instance, the 
monarch is suhjc'cted to the control of representatives of th** 
people, as in Knglaiid. 

1. 21. Bolingbroke, See on p. 99, 1. .33. 

1. 26. description, cf. p. 1.‘19, 1. o. 

1. 29. the speculation, tlic tlieory. 

1. .33. sycophant, See on }>. 10r>, 1. 14. 

P. 141, 1. (i. which is mixed, etc., cf. p. 105, 1. ,30. 

1. 9. unqualified or ill-qualified, absolute or nearly so. 

1. 20. of necessity, necessary. Vor the metaphor of the fabric, 
cp. p. .38, 1. 19,. and p. 146, 1. 27. 

1. 22. theoretic experimental, two terms of strong condemna- 
tion. Piirke looks with sus])icion upon all constitutions which, 
however ingeniously devised, have not been submitted to ‘the 
solid test (!X])ericncc.’ All France, etc., This is a mistake. 
“ 'riicre was not a single great change made by the Assembly, 
which had not been (lemanded in the lists of grievances that 
had been sent up by the nation .to Versailles. The division of 
the kingdom into di.stricts, and the pro|K)rtioning of the repre- 
sentation to ta.xcs and population ; tlie suppression of the 
intendants ; tlie siipjn’ession of all monks and the sale of their 
goods and e.staies ; tin; abolition of feudal I’ights, duties, and 
services ; the alienation of the king’s domaiii.s ; the demolition 
of the Bastille : these and all else were in the prayers of half 
the petitions that the countiy had laid at the feet of the king.” — 
Morhy. 

P. 142, 1. 6. Taehmas Kouli KhAn was bom in 1688 in the 
province of Kliorassan. He distinguished himself by clearing 
Persia of the hordes of Afglians ami Turks that were oppressing 
the country. Being dissatisfied with an order to disband his 
army, he seized the Shah and put his own son on the throne. 
Upon the di.atli of this son, he was himself elected Shah, 
under the titl • of Nadir Shah. His invasion of Hindustan and 

I 
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capture of Delhi are well known. But his rule in Persia was so 
tyrannical, and his cruelty and avarice wcie so great, that a 
conspiracy^ was formed against him in his camp, and he was 
murdered m 1747. 

1. 24. population, The increase of population in France made 
the burden of taxation more felt, and so precipitated the revolu- 
tion. The number of the population is, in all cases, less im- 
portant than the condition of it. It is often where the greatest 
wretchedness and misery prevail that we iind the ])opulation 
increases fastest, because prudential considerations do not operate 
to retard its growth. 

1. 27. Intendants, the olficors in charge of districts. Tiic 
terms intendant and [jmvrcUity correspond pretty closely to our 
Collector and Gollevtorate. 

P. 143, 1. 5. term, used in its literal sense of Umit. 

1. 7. acme, a (Ireek word signifying hcujht, 

1. 8. in these speculations, See on p. 13, 1. 14. 

1. 9. taking ground on, cf. p. 102, 1. 20. 

1. 34. The middle term, the average. 

P. 144, 1. 10. The wealth, With regard to th(‘ wcaltli of a 
country the (question is not - What wealth is tliei e in the 
country’ but—Ilow is it distributed? 'I'he inass(;s in France 
were miserably poor. 

1. 21. ready in the circulation, ci. p. 122, I. 5. 

1. 25. British Dominions, the British isles. 

P. 146, 1. 1. opportunity, convenience. 

1. 23. awes and commands the imagination, l>y wliicli we can- 
not help being struck. 

1. 20. latent, The revolutionists contend(*d that tlie vices of 
the old governineiit were patent. Ilurke, on the otlier hand, 
says that its merits were evident, wliile it would re(inire a care- 
ful search to discover any faults in it which would justify the 
destruction of it. 

1. 34. its capacities, etc., cf. p. 138, 1. 33. 

P. 147, 1. 3. he must admit, etc., .s(;e note on p. 42, 1. 18. 
De Tocqueville remarks that the spirit of reform, at this time, 
was not confined to France. 

I. 12. all sorts of projects, etc. De Tocqueville points out that 
the liberality of the goverimient in the eneoiiragemeiit of tiade, 
in the allotment of subventions, and in the execution of public 
works, involved an expenditure in exce.ss of its revenues ; and 
that there was a dangerously democratic tone in many of its 
ordinances and decrees. 
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1. 13. countenance, cf. p. 34, 1. 1. 

1 . 18. public spirit, devotion to the public good. 

1. 25. the good intentions, they were instigated by A malicious 
desire to emphasize and exaggerate the faults of the government. 

1. 20. if it deserves such a name, Burke points out afterwards 
that the new representative system was based on inconsistent 
principles, p. 201, 1. 15 : and that the executive and the legisla- 
tive M ere out of harmony with one another, p. 226, 1. 33. 

P. 148, 1. 2. told, counted: cf. lale^ number, 1. 7. 

1. 3. philosophic, see on p. 138, 1. 5. 

1. 12. Circean, (Jirce was a witch. Wlien Ulysses and his 
companions, on their return from 'I'roy, landed on her island, she 
turned a number of them ir»to swine. She restored them after- 
war<ls to human shape, and for a year 1 hey spent whole days 
eating and drinking. Homer, Odynnoif, ]>k. I(). The revolu- 
tionists would call English government despotic ; but many 
Frenclimen seem to prefer it to the so-called free government 
which has been set up in their own country. Cf. p. 138, 1. 21, 

1. 17. in specie, in gold ainl silver, as op])osed to paper. Cf. 
p. 43, 1, 1. 

1. 19. Laputa and Balnlbarbl, two countries visited by Culliver 
in his travels. In his description of them Swift satirizes the 
pedantry of ])hilosophers. It would seem as if Erance had been 
handed over to sliallovv tlieorists t(» expei imcnt upon. 

1. 28. mendicancy, d’hispovertywouhllxMnore justly described 
as the residt of (he ohl syslcin. 3'he Revolution was itself 
hurried on by the prevailing sc^arcity. 

1. 30. standing, permanent. 

1. 32. police, measures. It is the same word as polity. See 
p. 9, 1. 31. 

P. 149, 1. 3. legislative clubs, cf. ]>. 75, 11. 12 and 17. 

1. 9. quackish, sucli as is jnactised by impostors. 

P. 150 , 1. 7 . equivocal in her appearance, cf. p. 8 , 1. 31. 

1. 9. in her train, lit. among her retinue. 

Pp. 150 - 155 . The tiohles did iwt desei've the treatment that 
they have received. They istill deserve the p'aise bestowed on 
them by Henry I V..,whom it is the fashion with the revolutiomsts 
to praise. They were cnltirated., upright., gonerousy considerate 
men. They were fair in their dealings mth their tenants: and^ 
as they had no power., they emdd not he responsible for any of 
the grievances of the people. Their standard of private 
morality^ it is true^ was not high: and they alienated the 
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higher class of the commons by their exclusiveness. But 
tenacity of one's rights is a good principle in itself. Jealousy 
of nobility is nothing hut jealousy of the hono^ir paid to virtue. 

1. 15. had not been, would not have been. 

1. 19. the Hanse-towns, From the middle of the twelfth 
century towns be^aii to ^jrow up on the coast of the Baltic, 
but “ the real importance of them is to be dated from their 
famous union into the Hanseatic ronfedenicy. The origin 
of this is rather obscure, but it may certainly be nearly 
referred in point of time to tlie middle of the thirteenth 
century, and accounted for by the nocc.S 8 ity of mutual defence, 
which piracy by sea and pillage by land had taught the 
merchants of (lei’many. The nobles endeavoured to obstruct 
the formation of this league, which indecal was in great 
measure designed to withstand their exactions. It power- 
fully maintained the influence which the free im])eria.l cities 
were at this time ac<iiiiring. Eiglity of tlie most considerable 
places constituted the Hans<‘atic Confederacy, divided into 
four colleges, w'hcrcof Lubec, (,’ologne. Brunswick, and Dantzic, 
were the leading iow'iis. I.ubcc held the chief rank, and became, 
as it wer e, the [rati'iarchal .see of the league : W’lioso ])rovince 
it was to presi<le in all general di.scu.^ sions for mercantile, polit- 
ical, or military purposes, aud to carry tliuin into execution.” — 
Hallam, Middfe /If/rs, iii. ;125. 

1. 21. Orslni and Vitelli, names of tw'o noble Italian houses. 
They are meiitiotuMl without any special historical reference. 

1. 23. The Mamalukes, The word Mamalrikc signifies a slave. 
A bodyguard of 1'urkisb .sfl^es w'as fm-uied under the auccjessor 
of Saladin in Egypt, arnl they nltiinately usniped the supreme 
power. 'fheir kingdom was ovcrthiMW'ii in 1517, but they 
remained a powerful and influential body in Egypt down to ISll 
when they were mas.sacred by Mahomed Ali. 'I'he Nayres arc a 
tribe of aborigines in Malabar*. 

1. 26. The statues, etc.. He uses this metaphor because the 
Virtues were once pei’sonified and worsliipped as deities. The 
meaning is that the obligation to mercy arid e<(uity might 
temporarily have been suspended. 

1. 27. tenderest, See on p. 107, 1. 6 . Cruelty is not condemned 
when it is necessary to the prevention of cruelty. 

1. 33. most abhorrent from, who shrink most from. 

1 . 34 . this civil war, etc., a war between vices is compared to 
a war between citizens of the same country. C'ruelty and fraud 
are met by cruelty and fraud. 

P. . 151 , 1. 14. contribution, payment of taxes. 
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1. 21. a despotic democracy, etc., Seep. 1.S8, 1. stqq. of 
reciprocal control, Burke is thinking of the government of 
England, under which the people control the executive ^through 
the Parliament. 

1. 28. insidious, they only praised Henry IV. with a view to 
disparage Louis XVI. 

1. 29. panegyric, means, literally, such a speech as would be 
delivered in a public as.scmbly (( J r. iKtmjyrin), i.e. a complimentary 
speech. 

1. .35. Well it is, it is lucky for them 

P. 152, 11. 8, 9. He spent, etc., for prerogatives, see on p. 26, 
1. 35 ; and for the meaning of capital, sec on p. 39, 1. 15. The 
meaning is that, although he did not always exercise his powers 
to the full, he never yielded his right to exercise them if he 
pleased. He transinitte<l intact to his successors the stock of 
power which he had liims(df inherited, to break in upon, 
means to take anything from : to diminish. 

1. 13. Because he knew, he knew that gratitmh; will not make 
men loyal, so he made men afraid to resist him. Cf. p. 92, 11; 
14 srqq. 

1. 14. merited, earned. A TiJitinism. 

1. 23. But, Burke proceeds to answer an imaginary objector. 

1. ,34. delicate, See. on p. 107, 1. 6. 

P. 153, 1. 1. censorial, See on j>. 115, 1. 10. 

1. 2. officious, used in its literal sense of ‘ ready to perform 
services.’ The word is now used as equivalent to ‘meddlesome.’ 

1. 3. with a good military tone, in their sentiments, language, 

, and conduct, they were what we should wish soldiers to be. 

1. 25. in partnership, Sometimes the landlord, instead of 
charging rent, a<lvanced to the tenant a part of what was 
reriuired for working the farm, and then divided the produce 
with him. T’liis kind of tenure was called m^talrie^ and the 
fanner was called a nUfaycr. Sec Fawcett’s Political Ecoiwmyi 
bk. ii. ch. vii. 

1. ,32. not noble, of. p. 122, 1. 32 : no manner of power, I have 
pointed out in the Introduction that one of the grievances against 
the nobles was that they retained their privileges after they 
had ceased to do anything to earn them. 

P. 154 , 1. 10. A foolish imitation, etc., cf. “ButatLongchamp, 
as elsewhere, wo remark, for one thing, that dame and cavalier 
are waited on each by a kind of human familiar, named Johei. 
Little elf, or imp ; though young, already withered ; with its 
withered air of premature vice, of knowingness, of completed 
elfhood ; useful in various emergencies. The name^ofe’i (Jockey) 
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comes from the English ; as the thing also fancies that it does. 
Our Anglo-maiiia, in fact, has grown considerable ; prophetic of 
much, p France is to be free, why shall she not, now when 
dread war is hushed, love neighbouring J^'i eedom ? Cultivated 
men, your Dukes de Liaiicourt, de la Rochcfoucault, admire the 
English Constitution, the English National ('Character ; would 
import what of it they can, of what is lighter, especially if it be 
light as wind, how much easier the freightage ! Non-Admiral 
Duke de Chartres (not yet D’Orleans or Kgalite) flies to and fro 
across the Strait ; irnpoj'ting English Fashions : this he, as hand* 
and-glove with an English Prince of \^'ales, is surely (pialified to 
do. Carriages and saddles ; top-boots, and n'dlnyofcx, as we 
call riding-coats. Nay the very mode of riding : for now no 
man on a level with his age but will trot d PAmjIaixe (in English 
fashion), rising in the stiiTiip.s; .scornful of the oldsitfast method, 
in which, according to Sluikes])eai e, ‘ butter ami eggs ’ go to 
market. Also, he can urge tlie fei’vid wheels, this brave 
Chartres of ours ; no whip in Paris is l asher and surer than the 
unprofessional one of Monseigneur. Elf jokm we have seen ; 
but see now real Yorksliire jockeys, ami what they lidc on, and 
train: English racers for French races. ..Beaiiliful days of inter- 
national communion ! Swindling and blackguardism have 
stretched hands across the (Channel, and saluiciil mutually.” — 
Carlyle, French Re solution, book ii. ch. 0. 

1. 18. They countenanced too much, etc., De Tocqueville 
remarks that though the thc«)ries f)f the philosophers struck at 
the root of the privileges of the nobles, yet tlu'. nobles welcomed 
them as remarkable efFort.s of ingenuity, not foreseeing that 
they would soon be acted on by an angry people. 

1. 21. Those of the commons, etc., cf. j). 122, 11. 19 xtiqq. 

1. 25. other nobility, viz. the hereditary lamled nobility. Cf. 
p. 56, 11. 23 xeqtf. 

1. 30. The military, offices in the army. 

P. 155 , I. 4. a mere work of art, it is not sincere, but is 
got up with a pui’j)ose. 

1. 16. order, the word signifies y)ropci ly a class of architecture. 
It is used purposely in view of the metaphor which follows. The 
capital is tlie head of a pillar, and, in the O^rinthiari style, is 
very graceful. 

1. 19. wise and good man, viz. Cicero. 

1. 20. liberal and benevolent, A liberal man is not jealous of 
the honours which others receive : a benevolent man is pleased 
to see others made happy by being distinguished. 

I. 23. giving a body, etc., a title is a substantial and per- 
manent mark of the reputation which a man enjoys. Mac- 
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kintoah’s criticism on this passage is as follows— “ The creation 
of an order is itself uinlcsiraole. It creates a new and artificial 
inequality amongst the members of a state in additiqn to the 
inevitable inequalities of fortune. It, therefore, aggravates the 
evil of selfish and antisocial interests. With regard to France in 
particular, the character and sentiments of the orders had been 
formed under an arbitrary system. They were therefore unfit 
to form part of oi' to exist under a free government. They had 
become mere dcpetidcnts of the (Jrown. The nobility lived by 
war and Court favour. Considered as a legislative order, they 
ceased to exist aftei- the union f)f the orders in one Assembly, 
and the abolition of their feiulal rights in August, 1789. The 
question, therefore, for tlie Assembly was, what place they were 
to hold in the new constitution. It was decided in December 
that the Electoral Asscmldics were to be composed without any 
regard to rank. Thus tlie nobles retained nothing but their 
titles. Next, it was dechled, in .lune, 1790, to suppress titles, 
and rightly so. We have seen in history untitled nobilities with 
power : but a titled nobility without legal privileges or political 
existence would be an absurdity. When titles went with ofiice, 
and olfiee wiis lujroditary, as in Cothic Euro])c, hereditary titles 
were intelligible. Ibit the existence of an hereditary nobility is 
certainly not essential to a state. peculiarity of Gothic 
Europe is not to be erected into a universal law of politics — 
‘Nobility is tlui Corinthian capital of polished .states’: — the 
august fabric f)f socie.ty is dtjfonned and encumbered by such 
Gothic ornaments. The massy Doric that sustains it is Labour : 
and the splendid variety of arts and talents that solace and 
embellish life forms the decoration of its Corinthian and Ionic 
capitals, llesidcs, the Ercnch saw that, if life was to be breathed 
into the forms of free gov<!rnmcnt, it was necessary to create a 
democratic character ainl democratic ideas. The destruction of 
titles, therefore, was the Hi-st step towards I’cal equality. It 
was a blow at liaughty pride on the one hand, and slavish defer- 
ence on the other. Any moral value which titles may have, 
considered as I’cwai ds of merit, disappears when they are made 
hereditary. In the many passages in which Rurke speaks in 
praise of an order of nobility he wishes to remind the nobles of 
England of their position and duties. In 1772 he wrote to 
the Earl of Richmond, “ You people of great families and 
hereditary trusts and fortunes are not like such as I am ... 
We are but annual plants that perish with our season, and leave 
no sort of traces beliind us. You, if you are what you ought to 
be, are in my eye tlie great oaks that shade a country, and ^r- 
petuate your benefits from generation to generation. The 
immediate po-wer of a Duke of Richmond, or a Marquis of 
Rockingham, is not of so much moment ; but if their conduct 
and example hand down their principles to their successors, 
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then their houses become the public repositories and office of 
record for the constitution ... I do not look upon your time and 
lives as lost if . . . the heads of certain families should make it 
their business by the whole course of their lives, principally by 
their example, to mould into the very vital stamina of their 
descendants those principles which ought to be transmitted pure 
and unmixed to posterity.” 

Pp. 156-183. The cJ erg]! did Tioideserrethe treatment v'hich they 
have received. The offences of priests in former days are nnjnsdy 
made a pretext for punishing the priests of to-day. hlvil men 
hme used religion^ as they hare nsed other good things, as a 
cloak for their evil passions, lint history, properly understood, 
should teach us, not to destroy the good nliich has heen used as a 
cloak to cover eril, Imt to fnd the evil vndfr the pretext, and. 
root out it. For the same evil pa.mons disguise themselves in 
different farms and u'ork hy ehffermH in.struments, at different 
times. Intolerance, asmtnnng the name of toleration, is now 
incarnate in the atheists, just as in former days i! was incarnate, 
under the name of religious zeal, in the piests. The same 
arguments that are used to justify the punishment of the harmless 
priests of to-day uill justify the. punishment of harmless atheists 
in days to come. Kvemf profession has its own weaknesses and 
prejudices, hut these are not to be pinished as rices. The French 
clergy of the po'csent generation are certainly free from many of 
the vices uith which priests were charged in former times. A mong 
the bishops, the good hare .suffhrd along with the fm mdons 
ones. The church, as now esUddished, will certainly not attract 
men of cidture and. position. The clergy are henceforth to he 
elected. Office, therefore, will he won hy those who are versed in 
the trickery of elections. There is no court to determine doctrines 
or punish heresy. This degradation of religion is hut prepara- 
tory to its total abolition, and to the .mhstitution of a .wcular 
for a religiou.s education. Fnglishmcn unll not approve the con- 
ffscation oecause those who suftw hy if arc Catholics. They respeet 
the religious convict ions of others, because day hare had to suffer 
for their own. Englishmen, with their deep .sense of justice and 
respect for sodM order, are harror-stricken at the contempt which 
the French have shown for every recognized title to property. It 
is matter for alarm that the French are striving to pro2UJigate 
thdr doctrines in other cmtntrics, and that, even in England, 
some have heen found, to approve them. In days like these, when 
public debts are growing so rapidly, it is a. terrible thing that 
governments or individuals shmdd ))c familiarized with the idea 
that the robbery of any one is, under any dr^mstances, justifiable. 
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It is futile to say that the Frenchy in destroying the churchy 
merely effected a wise reform. It is never mse to he unjust: and 
the law is unjust when it disapmints expectations t/iat it has 
itself created. Wise reformers mow that institutions are like 
natural forces. They may he usedy hut they cannot he created at 
will. A wise reformer wmdd have seen in the church a powerful 
instrument for goody to he controlled, employedy and directedy 
not to he wantonly destroyed. He would have made allowance 
for inevitable sfuperstition. He would have seen in revolutionary 
fanaticism itself a superstitioii much worse than that of the 
church. There is no reason to suppose that the nmv owners of 
the church lands will use their wealth with more benefit to the 
community than the ejected mmiks did. Priests are as useful 
as idle laymen. Thnr employment is as useful as many employ- 
mentSy which we arc obliged to toleratCy because the poor can only 
live by producing what the rich are willing to pay for. The 
church employed as muck labour as any one else would have 
employedy and it employed it on worthier objects. If there were 
any ahusesy they might and should hare been conected. ft can- 
mt he regarded as an evil that a portrni of a nation's land 
should he devoted to the enemragement of good worh, and to the 
reward of merit wherever it is to be found. 

P. 156, 1. 4. not with much credulity, i.t. it is with great in- 
credulity. 

1. 11. in the individuals, Burke skilfully diverts attention from 
the political and social objections to the clmrch as an endowed 
and a privileged corporation, to the acknowledged merits of 
individual priests. 

1. 13. unnatural, the cruelty of it shocks the feelings which 
nature has implanted in man. Cf. p. 164, 1. 4. 

1 14. meliorating, cf. p. 5,1. 2. The church should have been 
reformed and controlled. 

1. 17 . act as trumpeters, give the signal for attack upon the 
property of the (4 lurch. He has already described how the 
atheistical men of letters joined with the lower orders in an attack 
on the church. See pp 123-4. 

]. 22. malignant and profligate, they read history with a 
malicious and wicked desire to find instances of crimes committed 
by priests. 

1. 25. Illogical, he explains below that it is unreasonable to 
punish the members of a corporation in one generation for what 
the corporation has done in the past. 

1. 27 . After destrosrlng. He refers to the abolition by the_ 
Assembly of titles of i^diility. 
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1. 30. the fiction of ancestry, it is only by a metaj)hor that the 
priests of the past can be called the ancestors of the priests of 
to-day. iA-iid, if it is unfair to punish a son for the offences of his 
father, much more unfair is it to punish an official for the offences 
of his predecessor. 

1. 32. except in names, except that they arc called by the same 
name and belong to the same class— viz. priests —as those who 
committed the guilty acts. 

I. 33. refinement, subtlety. The atheists have shown great 
cleverness in discovering ways of being unjust, or pretexts for 
being unjust, which would not have occurred to oi'dinary men. 

1. 34. The word enlightened is, f)f course, ironical. 

P. 157 , 1. 2. that sense, viz. this feeling of abhorrence. 

1. 8 . inexpiable war, cf. p. 98, 1. (i. 

1. 19. We do not draw, It is wortli noticing how easily and 
naturally Burke slides into general reflections. Facts were of no 
interest to him excoiit as tlicy illustrated gicat principles, or 
afforded material for important lc.sson.s. That is why he is so 
instructive. 

1. 24. in the perversion, if it is misunderstood and misapplied, 
a magazine, cf. p. 129, 1. 19. 

1 . 26. keeping alive, etc., it will do lliis, for instance, if, 
because priests hav^e once done wrong, ])opiilar fury may be ex- 
cited against priests for all time. 

1. 28. History, elc., cf. (tibbon’s definition of History as “little 
more tlian tlie register of the crimes, follies, and inisfoi-tunes of 
mankind.” 

L 34. The private state, the condition of the individual, 1'he 
quotation is from Spenser, Fae7vj Queene, ii. 7. 14. 

P. 158 , 1. 2. You would not, etc., tyranny justifies itself as a 
legal exercise of prerogative, or a.s a duo maintenance of 
authority. Sedition justifies itself as zeal for freedom and 
human rights. We arc not to attnek or depreciate either right- 
ful authority or a just spii it of iiide[)endence. These are good in 
themselves, and, oven when they havij been destroyed, tyranny 
and sedition will cloak themselves under otliei- names. What we 
ought to attack is the pride which canimates the tyrant and the 
ambition which animates the rebel. 

1 . 9 . captains, military leaders. 

1 . 17. the occasional organs, etc., in the sixteentli century the 
‘cause of evil’ was intolerance : the ‘organ by which it acted’ was 
the Catholic priesthood : the ‘ transitory mode in which it 
appeared ’ or ‘ the fashion ’ of it was the persecution of Pro- 
testants. In the eighteenth century tl^ same evil spirit of 
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intolerance manifested itself in the persecution of the Catholic 
priesthood by atheists. 

1. 19. Otherwise, etc., you will know a great many fhcts, but 
your knowledge will not prevent you from doing foolish actions. 
It is foolish to argue that because priests once persecuted, they 
must be persecuted now. 

1. 23. assumes a new body, enters into and animates different 
men : e.r/. intolerance is now incarnate in the atheists. 

1. 28. gibbeting the carcass, etc., a man from whom the spirit 
of evil has fled is (compared to a body from which the spirit of’ 
life has departed. He is compared to a tomb because the evil 
spirit is dead in liim. 

1. .81. attending only, etc., Lc. seeing only what is on the sur- 
face : seeing only the facts, and not the h'ssons which they teach. 

1. ,8,5. perhaps in worse, the persecution then being carried on 
by the atheists wa.s more odious than any of which priests had 
ever been guilty. 

P. 159, 1. 2. followers of Calvin, the Huguenots. Calvin was 
a Protestant l eforiuei' of the sixteenth century. See on p. 93, 

1 . 1 . 

1. ,5. abominations, see on p. 70, 1. 25. 

1. 24. seasoning, lit. something used to give n relish to food. 

1. 25. the Guises, those who persecute in the eighteenth 
century as tlui (iuises did in the sixteenth. See on p. 53, 1. U. 

1. 28. gallies, .see on p. 8, 1. 18. 

1. 29. house of correction, ])rison. 

1. ,32. prostituted, unworthily employed to make religion 
appear odious. See on p. 41, 1. 14. 

1. 35. only by his alms, see note <m p. 94, 1. 17. 

P. 160, 1. 1. truly, see note on ]>. 91, 1. 27. 

1, 4. every other part of learning, Ihirke contends throughout 
that the practice of the revolutionists rested on a spurious 
philosophy. 

1. 6. elevation of reason, just as a man, who wishes to get a 
general view of the (iouiitry, must take his stand on rising ground, 
so a man must rise above ])articular facts and events if he wishes 
to apprehend the general lessons which history teaches. Bacon 
describes FMato as “one that had a wit of elevation situate as 
upon a cliff.”— 2. vii. 5. 

1. 18. speculative and inactive, who are by conviction atheists, 
but do not try to force their doctrines on the world, or to perse- 
cute those who lUsagr^. with them. 
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1 . 21 . in Its quiescent state, etc., a man must be miserable from 
the mere fact that he does not believe in a God. 

1. 30. professional faults, etc., what these arc, in the case of 
clergymen, is explained onp. 161, \\.2se.qq. “some tenaciousness... 
deride them.” The student should notice the passages in which 
Burke insists that wisdom shows itself in not expecting too much 
from men. Of. p. 164, 1. 19, and p. 178, 1. 30. 

1. 32. countenance, justify. 

P. i 6 i, 1. 9. a violence of toleration, etc., true toleration does 
"'not require us to punish men simply because they ai c zealous for 
their own religion. He is, in reality, the most intolerant of men 
who cannot make allowance for such natural zeal. 

1. 15. of a Just allowance, i.e. frailties which we ought, in fair- 
ness, to excuse. 

1. 17. monsters, see on p. 75, 1. 22. 

1 . 20 . conflicting interests, he alludes to the struggle of tho 
Catholic church with tho Huguenots. 

1. 22. meliorate, cf. p. 5, 1. 2. 

1. 31. rigidly screwing, etc., it may be inequitable for a man to 
insist on something to wliich, according to the letter of the law, 
he has a perfect right. For instance, we should think it hard if 
a landlord insisted on the jiunctiial payment of his rent in years 
of famine and distress. 

1. 36. intellectual sovereignty, conti-olling tho beliefs of men. 
Cf. “ an empire of doctrine,” p. 162, 1.4. 

P. 162 , 1. 4. sometimes flattering, etc., there have been times 
when the church has impugned tlie ab.solute autliority of the 
secular power, ^fhe priests liave ‘flattered ’ men by telling them 
that they were only bound to obey an authority whicli they had 
themselves consented to obey. Thei’e have been cases too in 
which, by threats of penalties both in this world and the next, 
the church has compelled men to refuse obedience to governments. 
But in either case its object was to substitute its own authority 
for the authority M’hich it attacked. 

1. 11. two great parties. Catholics and Protestants. 

1. 25. one set of men, the free thinkers. 

1. 31. The regulars are those wlio do, and the seculars those 
who do not belong to some monastic order. 

1. 33. parochial clergy, tlie priests in charge of a paiisli. See on 
p. 50, 1. 17. 

P. 163 , 1. 1 . of noble birth, that the highest offices in the 
church were reserved for members of noble families was one of 
the grievances of the time. 


2d 
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1. 8 . neither insolent nor servile, Bacon gives the same test of 
good manners. “ 'I’he sum of behaviour is to retain a man’s own 
dignity, without intruding upon the liberty of others.” 

1. 11 . F^nelon, 1651-1715. Tjouis XIV. made him tutor to his 
grandson the Duke of Burgundy, and afterwards made him Arch- 
bishop of Cambray. Through the instrumentality of his con- 
temporary, the great theological controversialist, Bossuet, one of 
his theological treatises was formally condemned by the church, 
and he lost favour with the king tlirough the boldness of the 
political theories contained in his Tele.maqw. He was remark- 
able for liis cliarm of character and manner, the liberality of his" 
ideas on education and government, the piety of his life, and the 
extent of his charities. 

1 . 19. vlcars-general, deputies. 

1. 24. divines, theologians. 

1. 32. by all titles, on every ground, (’f. p. 21, 1, 4. 

P. 164 , 1. 14. heroic, see on p. 73, 1. 24. The term ‘ heroic 
virtue’ is used by Aristotle (liViics^ vii. 1 ) to describe virtue w'hich 
transcends tlie human. 

1. 19. as old as I am, /.c. with my experience. 

1 . 20 . description, class. 

1. 28. the severe virtues, those which imply self-control. They 
made up for tlieir intemperance by being liberal-minded and 
generous. 

P. 165 , 1. 1. to favour the vicious, those who are punished 
alike arc, prc,sumably, equally culpable. 

1. 3. pensionary establishment, .see on p. 112, 1. 20. The pro- 
posals of the ecclesiastical committee wdth reference to the new 
church establishment w'crc first laid before the Assembly in April. 
The nation was to take upon itself the debts of the clergy, and 
defray the costs of the church from the taxes. For the present 
the existing dignitaries of the church were to remain as before, 
but their revenues were to be so much curtailed that the church 
would cost 133 instead of 170 millions. But as this sum was still 
too large, it was propc^sed that in future the church should be 
arranged on an entirely new system, so that 65 millions (after- 
wards raised to 77^ millions) would suffice for its maintenance. 
The old dioceses were to be done a\vay with ; every department 
was to form a bishopric— every half square league a parish — and 
the parish priests w'cre to be better paid than before. On the 
29th of May the new church constitution - the outlines of which, 
as first sketched, are given above -was laid before the Assembly. 
3n its full development it went far beyond the principles laid 
down in the report of April ; and made many other encroach- 
ments on the laws of the church than the alteration of the bound- 
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aries of dioceses. The sovereignty of the enfranchised citizens 
was acknowledged in this case, as in the courts of law, and in the 
general administration. The electors of each district were to 
name thefr priest, and the electors of the departjnent their bishop. 
The only condition of the franchise was attendance at one mass. 
Every non-Catholic who fulfilled it might give a vote. The per- 
son elei^ted was to swear an ojitli of allegiance to the nation, the 
king, and the constitution. There were to be no more cha]>ters, 
and no more ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The Pope was to forfeit 
his right of dispensation and canonical investiture.” -Kow Syhd^ 
bk. i. ch. 5, and bk. ii. ch. 3. Tlurke says tliai no man, pos- 
sessed of any self-i’espect, or occupying a respectable position, 
will allow his son to become a candidate for a })Iace which can 
only be won by acts of which a respectable man would be ashamed, 
and which is not respectable even when it is attained. 

1 . 11 . patrons, those wlio pos.sc.ssed the right of apj)oiiiting to 
benefices. Of. “ kingly and seignoral ])atronage,” ]>. Ififi, 1 . 27. 

1. 14. to independence, those; wdio have been elected will flatter 
and try to ])lease those M'ho have (;lccte<l them, and may still elect 
them to something hotter. 

1. 10. an exciseman, a collector of excise dutie.s. See on p. 133, 
1 . 29. 

1 . 25. ascertained, fixed. 

P. 1 66 , 1. 3. philosophical, see on p. 09, 1. 20. 

1. 9. education, referring especially to the teaching of Hel- 
vetius. See note on p. 0 (i, 1. 2 . 

1. 27. patronage, see on p. 165, 1. 11 . 

1. 31. on and through greater numbers, there will be more 
candidate.s to tlatter, and more electors to be llattercd. It is bad 
enough that a priest should occasionally get a benefice by flatter- 
ing the king or lord in whose gift it lies. Put it is much worse 
that no jjn(;st should be able to get promotion witlnuit ilaitcr- 
ing the masses whoni he ought -to instruct and control. 

P. 167 , 1. 7. the foundation, viz. the belief in (h)d. 

1. 9. Burnet (1643-1715) was Bishop of Salisbury. The refer- 
ence is to Bk. iii. of liis History of 11 in Otni Times. 

1 . 11 . of the finest parts, of the greatest ability. 

1. 17 . a form of religion, viz. Prote.stanti.sm. The chinch 
preferred atheists wiio called thcinsclves ('atliolics to sincere 
Protestants. . It is no wonder that tlm chiireli has bei'ii destroyed 
by the atheists whom it welcomed into its fold. 

1 . 21 . a similar spirit, viz. bigotry pushed to the extent that 
he has just described. 

1. 24. doctors, used in its literal sense of ‘ teachers.’ 
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1. 31. stock of general truth, if they were ready to die for the 
doctrines peculiar to Protestantism, much more would they 
have been willing to suffer for those truths which all churches 
hold in common. * 

1. 34. titles, cf. p. 163, 1. 32. 

P. i 68 , 1. 4. less engaged in conflict, cf. p. 101, 1. 14 seqq. 

1. 13. Equal neglect, etc., 'I'lie meaning of the passage is this : 
True toleration does not consist in abstaining from attacking 
what we consider too contemptible to be worth attacking. It 
consists in allowing to others what we claim for ourselves, namely, 
the right of exercising an independent judgment. 

1. 19, They favour, etc., they prefer one dogma to another and 
they allow others to do the same. 

1 . 21 . justice, justice consists, partly at least, in allowing to 
others whatever we expect others to allow to us. 

1. 2.5. we, i.e. all believers. The contest is really between 
religion and atheism. 

1. 28. subdivision, Christians are regarded as forming one 
corps, of which the different churches are so many subdivisions. 
The attack of the atheists on the one class called Catholics is 
really an attack on the whole corps. 

I. 34. good works, a theological term for the virtuous acts 
which are the expression of a true religions faith. 

II. 35, 6 . fellowship ... communion, the words are probably 
suggested by a passage in the Englisii Prayer-book, beginning, 
“ 0 almighty Cod, who hast knit together thine elect in one com- 
munion and fellow.ship in the mystical lx)dy of thy Son Christ our 
Lord,” etc. 

P. 169 , 1. 2. proscription, see on p. 117, 1. 24. 

1 . 6 . deans and chapters, the dean is the chief clergyman of a 
cathedral church. The clergymen associated with him are 
called canons. U’he dean and canons together form the chapter. 
For the “ parochial clergy ” see on p. 162, 1. 33. 

1. 12. as a precedent in point, as an example which England 
can imitate. 

I . 20 . the common concern, etc., in which all alike are in- 
terested. If once a right is violated, no man can feel secure in 
the possession of his rights. 

II. 21-23. possession ... law .. usage .. prescription, cf. p. 94, 
1, 13, and p. 119, 1. 3. For the nieaiiiiig of ‘law of nature’ see 
on p. 106, 1 . 22 . 

P. 170 , 1. 1. hardly with the compliment, they hardly think 
it worth while to discuss the lawfulness of robbing a man. A 
man’s claim to his own is a trifle not worth consideration. 
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'l. 11. They have compelled, seep. 136, 1. 11. 

1. 14. t^e symbols, the paper money, \<4iich represents the 
anticipated profits of the sale of the lands of which they have 
robbed the church. 

1. 16. liberty or property, on p. 137, 1. S, he called the com- 
pulsory paper currency “ an outrjige on property and liberty.” 

1. 19. constructive property, i.e. not a definite tangible thing, 
but a valuable right. To the examples quoted by Burke we 
may add copyright and patents as instances of incorporeal pro- 
perty. Burke uses the word conttfrucHre, as opposed to natural, 
to denote whatever owes its existence to convention or positive 
law. On p. 185, 1. 5, Burke says that “near <livisions carry only 
the constructive authority of the whole” : i.e. it is a mere fiction 
of law which makes the vote of the majority tlic vote of the 
whole body. Cf. “ We are so little aflected by tilings which are 
haliitual, that we consider the idea of the decision of a majority 
as if it were a law of our original nature. But such constructive 
whole, residing in a part only, is one of the most violent fictions 
of positive law, that ever has been or can be marie on the prin- 
ciples of artificial incorporation. Out of civil society nature 
knows nothing of it ; nor are men, even when arranged accord- 
ing to civil order, otliorwise than by very long training, brought 
to submit to it. ... ^riiis mode of decision, when wills may bo 
so nearly equal, when, ac-cording to circumstances, the smaller 
number may be the stronger force, and when apparent reason 
may be all upon one side, and on the other little else than im- 
petuous appetite ; all this must be the re.'uilt of a very particular 
and special convention, confii*med afterwards by long habits of 
convenience, by a sort of discipline iii society, and by a strong 
hand, vested with stationary permanent power, to enforce this 
sort of constructive general will .” — Appeal to the Old Whiifs, 
With regard to good-will, when a man is leaving a business, he 
sometimes receives a sum of money from his successor on the 
understanding that he will induce his old customers to deal with 
the new comer. Burke purposely selects instances of rights of 
small value to emphasize the respect which hhiglishmen have for 
property as such. 

1. 28. real and recognized, etc., cf. p. 43, 1. 1. 

P. 17 1, 1. 3. those instruments, etc., viz. money, by means of 
which alone property can circulate, i.e, pa.ss from hand to hand. 
Cf. p. 122, 1. 5. 

1. 5. the Anabaptists, This sect carrie*! to extreme lengths the 
principles of the independence of the individual judgment and 
the importance of individual conviction. They came into conflict 
with the constituted authorities in C^rmany through their 
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attempt to establish an ideal Christian commonwealth, with 
absolute equality aigl community of goods. 

1 . 7 . wild, extravagant ; impracticable. Rurke ha's already 
said, on p. IIG, that, in the changed circumstances of the world, 
the Bible is to be interpreted according to the spirit, and not 
according to the letter. 

1 . 10 . epidemical fanaticism, when a tit of madness seizes a 
whole peo])le wisdom is teiiitieil, because wisdom is powerless 
when men will not listen to reason. 

1 . 18. which supersedes, etc., to emphasize their hatreil of 
religion tliey an; willing both to endure and indict suiferings 
which outrage the natural instincts of humanity. 

1 . 28. proselytism, 8 ee on p. 124, 1. 1 . 

P. 172, 1. 9. malignant charity, their desire to share with 
others tlieir pernicious doctrines. 

1. 15. tokens of confraternity, “ Tw'o of the members of the 
Patriotic Society at Nantes had been despatched to the Revolu- 
tion Society, to deliver to them the picture of a banner used in 
the festival of the former society in the montli of August bearing 
the motto ‘ Pacte Universer (universal compact), and a represen- 
tation of the hags of England and France bound together with a 
ribbon on which was written, “A I’union de la France et 
d’Anglet(!rre ” (To the union of England and France). The 
messengers were resy)ectfully received and entertained by the 
committee (if the society. 4'hese facts were submitted to the 
society in the report of the committee presented at the meeting 
of November 4, 1790. ’’—Pay /jc. 

1 . 19. the federative capacity, f.c. the duty of acting for the 
kingdom as a wliole. 4’he power alluded to is the English Par- 
liament. The, words federal and federation are from the Latin 
words, y?(/c.s*, faith, and /(t'das, a treaty. A federation is a union 
of states. A federal government is one which controls in matters 
that concern all the states that (jompose a confederation, as opposed 
to a local government which may exist in each state, and control 
ailairs which concern that state alone. The most conspicuous 
instance of a federation is the United States of America. 

P. 173 , 1. 8 . by interesting many, etc., all to whom the govern- 
ment owes money aie anxious for the safety of the government. 

P. 174 , 1. 4. monied interest. On p. 122, 1. 3, Burke explained 
how the new French go^•ernment conciliated the support of the 
monied interest by paying their debts out of the property stolen 
from the church. 

1. 5. look for their security, trust for the payment of their 
debts. They expect that government will have the will as well 
as the power to pay. 
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1. 7. effete, incapable. The word is properly applied to a 
woman who is past child-bearing. 

1. 8 . siarings, cf. p. C9, 1. 27. 

1 . 11 . not from an acquisition, i.e. not from extra wealth, 
legitimately acquired, but from })lundcr. 

1. 12. Revolutions, etc., in times of disturbance robbery is 
likely to pass either unnoticed or unpunisluid. 

1. 17. their security, who think they are safe because the 3 ’^ 
harm nobody. 

1 . 21 . a hollow murmuring', tlie sign of an appiwudiing oartli- 
quake, to which in the next sentence he (ioinpares a political dis- 
turbance. Cf. p. 12.'), 1. l.S, 

1. 30. tender of property, with a strict regard for the rights of 
property. Cf. p. 107, 1. 0. 

P. 175 , 1. 3. Justice is itself, (do., the one vii'tue winch society 
should always observe is justi<;e. One great reason which induced 
men to enter society was the (lesir<5 to obtain that ])rotoction 
which in the state of nature they could not get. Society will fall 
to pieces if it fails to protect all or any of its mcinhei's. 

1. ,30. on the original introduction, etc*. , it may be inex})edient to 
create a church in a country in whitsh one does not exist, though 
it may be inexpedient to destroy one whhdi already exists. 

1. 3.3. things more valuable, etc., for instance j)e()ple may have 
so far associated religion with the church, that religion may lose 
its hold upon them when the church is destroyed. No European 
w'ould think of introducing a system of caste into a country. 
But no wise European would wish at one, stroke to abolish it in 
India, because, in the minds of the ])eople, it is bound up with 
religion, it is the source of moial obligation, and it delines the 
moral code. 'Po destroy it, therefore, would be ecpiivahnit to 
depriving morality of its only sanction. Monte.squieu, discussing 
the enormous revenues of the clergy, ina<le the same remark — 
“ The laws sometimes find hindrances to the removal of existing 
abuses, because they are bound up with things which the laws 
ought to respect. ” — des Lois, bk. xxv. eh. .3. 

P. 176 , 1. 1. sophisters, See on p. 28, 1. 20. It is not a ([uestion 
of maintaining it with all its abuses or <lestroying it altogether. 
There is a middle, i.e. a course halfway between these two ex- 
tremes, namely, to refoi'm it. 

1. 5. Spartam, etc., make the best of what you hav(i got. The 
Greek passage of which this is meant to be a translation means 
really, *‘You have got Sparta, rule it,” i.e. miiul your own 
business. The mistranslation arose from the fact that the Greek 
word kosmeo means both to ride and to adorn. 

1 . 10 . carte blanche, etc. , no man, who is sincerely anxious for his 
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country a good, will think himself at liberty to change the whole 
face of it according to his caprices. 

1 . 12 . speculative, opposed to practical, as on p. 160, ‘1. 18. 

1. 15. A disposition, sec on p. Ill, 1. .34 : and cf. p. 189, 1. 7. 

1. 25. a purchase, what for instance the fulcrum is to the lever. 
A man with a lever in Ills liand must get a fulcrum before he can 
lift a weight. So a statesman authorized to make changes is 
powerless without funds and agents. 

1 . 28. the mechanism, the word is suggested by the preceding 
analogy. Covcrnment might have found in the monasteries a 
convenient instrument for carrying out its benevolent projects. 

1. 29. with a public direction, which the state could control. 
Cf. p. 116, 1. 13. 

1. 31. public ties, being unmarried tliey had no domestic ties 
or intere.st.y. 

1. 34. whose avarice, etc., ]>overty, chastity, and obedience 
were the three monastic vows. Wlmtever wealth a monk obtained 
lie handed over to tlic order to which he belonged. A statesman 
could hardly wish for more than large funds, and honest, un- 
selfish, obedient agents. 

P. 177 , 1. 2. The winds blow, etc., a quotation from the Bible. 
You can no more create .such institutions when you want them 
than you can make a particular wind blow. The devotion of 
wealthy t/hristians in days gone by led tliem to endow monas- 
teries : the statesmen of to-day must show their wisdom in the 
use which they make of those endowments. 

1. 5. The perennial existence, etc., A man often feels that 
whatever good he may plan or cttcct must cease with his deatli. 
The difficulty disappears if he can make an undying corporation 
the instrument of his reform. 

1. 6 . are, Burke often uses the plural in cases like this, when 
the verb, though it has a .singular subject, is immediately pre- 
ceded by nouns in the plural. 

1 . 17. contriving, iiigenious. 

1. 18. wild, without cultivation, rank, luxuriant. The pro- 
ducts of spontaneous zeal are compared to flowers growing wild. 

1 . 27. until contemplative ability, etc., ie. until men discovered 
their laws and turned them to practical use. 

1. 28. practlc, for practical. Similarly we have had politic, 
theatric, and meelianic. 

1. 33. which was neither, etc., i.e. whicli you might have em- 
ployed in a rational way. 

1. 36. pensioners, cf. p. 112, 1. 20. 
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P. 178, 1. 2. mental funds, wisdom. 

1. 3. in its natural course, what we should have expected. 
See on p. JO, 1. 26. From men without wisdom we cannot expect 
wise courses. 

1. 6. But, Burke proceeds to answer an imaginary ohjector. 

- 1. 11. You derive benefits, etc., Many passions, wliich con- 
sidered in the abstract are culpable, may yet assume a desirable 
form, or serve a useful purpose, Self-love, for instance, is the 
root of prudence. Resentment serves to check injustice. Cf. p. 
155, 1. 8 : and see Pope’s Essay on Man, ii. 183. 

1. 13. superstition, sec on p. 75, 1. 29. So long as there are 
people who cannot understand what it is that is deserving of 
reverence, or on what grounds reverence is due, so long there 
will be superstition. A wise man will recognize tliis. lie will 
distinguish betwisen the substance and the accidents of religion : 
and so long as he sees that men are faithful to tlie substance, lie 
will tolerate some folly in respect of the accidents. If we see a 
simple Hindu, fearing God, and trying to live an upright life, w'e 
are not to censure him becau.se he insists on eating, bathing, etc., 
at certain times and in cerljiin ways. These are the accidents of 
his religion : and though they are dilferent from, they are not 
necessarily more ridiculous than those of other religions. Chris- 
tians are still fighting c'ls to the robes which a pi iest sliould wear, 
and the position in wliich lie should stand in church. A wise man 
can see that it cannot matter in what clotlios or in wliat position a 
man worships God. ‘ I’he rival follies ’ light with one another : 
c.g. Hindus and Christians each are ready to fasten on the w'eak 
points ill the religion of the other. But ‘ wisdom is not so severe 
a corrector of folly.’ In otlior word.s, Tlu! wise man, wlio knows 
what human nature is and what is to be e.xpeeted from it, will 
make allowance for inevitable follies. 

1. 28. are not admirers, etc., the refenmee is to the Roman 
poet Horace, who begins a letter to Nuinicin^’ 

Not to admire, Nuinicins, is the best. 

The only w^ay, to make and keep men blest. 

The meaning is that a wise man will never allow liimself to be so 
engrossed by the Munera Ten^p, as to sacrifice liis own peace of 
mind. In the original, Mvnera Te.t'ra'. is used in its literal sense, 
‘ what the Earth affords.’ Burke u.ses it more generally to signify 
W’hat is accidental, temporary, and changeable. It applies, for 
instance, to the elements which superstition has added to religion. 
Horace’s epistle has been imitated by Pope : Globe Edition, p, 
300. 

1. 35. If, in the contention, etc., as Bacon says, “there is a 
superstition in avoiding superstition, when men think to do best 
if they go farthest from the superstition formerly received.” 
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P. 179 , 1. 1 . heats, passions. Cf. p. 101 , 1. 15. Monasticism 
is not of ilie essence of religion ainl, tlierefore, is not a thing to 
be fought about. Viewed impaidially, the zeal of its f 4 >undera is 
better than that of its present eiioinies. 

1 . 6 . adorns a country, on j). 110 , 1 . 12 , he calls religion “the 
public ornament.” 

1. 18. policy, i.e. ‘ tiie pulilic l)encfit to be expected from it ’ : 
p. 175 , 1. 25. 

1. 20. something more, etc., The produce raised from land is 
more than enougli to pay the cost of raising it. The surplus, 
arising as it docs fiom the natural fertility of the land, goes to 
tlie owiiei’ of the land. It is (‘ailed rent. The owner of the land 
does not liiniself lal>oiir ; but ‘ his idleness is the spring of labour,’ 
i.e. he causes la])ourcr.s to be employed. The rent which he 
receives is a fund whicli he pays away in wages. 

1. 25. The only concern, etc.. All that the state cares about is, 
tliat the money obtained by the sale of the surplus produce 
which the industry of labourei-s has raised from the soil should be 
paid away again as wages to labourers: and that the labourers 
should be emphjyed upon objects which will neither corrupt them- 
selves nor their employers. 'I’he Krcnch school of economists 
known as phf/niocmfeH maintained that the landed proprietors and 
the cultivators (jf the soil arc the only productive classes in a com- 
munity. Manufacturers and ti’aders they regarded as unproductive 
classes, because, whilst they arc making and selling a thing, they 
consume as much as the thing which they make or sell is worth. 
A man, who makes a piece of lace worth £10, consiimes £10 
worth of food while making it. He, tlierefore, adds nothing to 
the total wealth of tin; country. He only benefits the country 
indirectly by su})plying the wants of those who are engaged in 
cultivating land, and by f urnishing the country with products which 
have a value in foreign markets. 'Flic cultivator, on the other 
hand, always ])roduces more than ho consumes : for, as we have 
seen, he has a sur])lus at the end of each year which he can pay 
away as rent. The reasoning is fallacious. The value of a 
manufactured article is evidently greater than that of the raw 
material of which it is made. If a man consumes £10 worth of 
food while manufacturing .£10 worth of cotton into lace, yet the 
lace when it is made is worth more than £ 10 . 

V. 180 . 1. :i. more laborious, etc. The reader should note these 
points carefully, because Burke takes pains to show that on each 
head the monk.s are better than those who are to take their 
places, less disposed, etc., cf. p. 137, 11. 31 atqq. 

1 . 10 . canons, ISee on p. 169, 1 . 6 . commendatory abbots, 
See on p. 123, 1. 7. 

1. 13. neither sing nor say, i.e. do nothing at all. In the 
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language of political economy ‘ productive labour ’ is labour 
which produces a useful thing, or which gives utility to a thing. 
For instance, a carpenter who fashions wood into the shape of a 
table is a pi-oductive labourer. Tluj table is a ustd’ul thing, i.e. 
men are willing to give something for it. I’he labour of a pi-iest 
or an opera-singer is unproductive : it do<-s not rc'sult in the 
production of a vendible commodity. On purely economic 
grounds, therefore, there is no distinction betueen a monk, a 
singer, and a man who does nothing at all. They all consume 
wealth and have nothing to .show for it. From an economical 
point of view, if money is wasted, it does not niatfer u ho wastes 
it. But the labour of a monk is not, in the economical sense of 
tlie term, as useful as that of factory hands. It may be very 
undesirable on moral and humanitarian grounds that men should 
have to work in mines and factories, but their labour is produc- 
tive labour. The couditiem of the factory hands was attracting 
attention when Burke wrote. 

1. 18. economy, system. The word means literally, the 
management of a house, and so, generally, disposition, plan, 
arrangement, system. 

1. 21. wheel of circulation, the pr<»cess hy which money jjasses 
from hand to hand. 'I’lic meaning of the ])assage is this. ‘ The 
surplus product of the soil ’ goes at first into llie Ijands of the 
owner of land. He spends it in the supply of liis own wants, and 
the gratification of his own desires. Jii otlier words he ]»ays it 
away in wages. Thus the money in a kingdom circulates from 
rich to poor. But so long as the rich man wants what (‘an only 
be made in factories, so long men must w<trk in factories or 
starve. P'or the rieli will not ])ay wag(‘s to men w ho will not make 
what they want. In this way the caprices and the luxuries of 
the rich inevitably determine llu; form and direction of a 
country’s industry. 

1. 33. for this purpose of distribution, (‘tc., the monks s])end 
their money just as much as laymen d(», and probably wdiat tliey 
want can be produced with lcs.s detriment to the Itiboiu'crs whom 
they employ. 

P. i8i, 1. 1. on a par, ('(pial. Why .substitute laymen for 
monks, wlnm nothing will be gained by the change? 'I’lie Jiext 
argument is that the change would be for the worsen. 

1. 8. Why should the expenditure, etc. Burke assumes thiough- 
out that the church had .spent the money well, and that lay pro- 
prietors would spend it badly. 

1. 22. open the avenues to science ? juvipare the way for the 
growth of science. There innst be curiosity befon^ there can be 
inquiry. A museum stimulates curiosity ^by showing men what 
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marvels there are in nature. It facilitates inquiry by disposing 
the materials in the manner most convenient to the inquirer. 

1. 24. the inconstant sport, Burke means that the ‘‘revenues 
of the church are devoted continuously and systematically to 
these objects. If these revenues are handed over to individuals, 
there may now and tlicn arise a man who will spend his money 
as the church used to spend it. But for the most part the money 
will be wasted on personal whims and indulgences. 

1. 26. Does not, etc. Tliis is a fresh argument. The monks 
give more innocent occupation to labounirs tlian laymen would. 
As lias been already e.xplained, tlie wages of artizans are paid 
out of the suiqiliis }H“oduct of the soil : and so, Burke says, 
artizans labour in oi-der to share in the fruits of the labour of 
those who till the soil. 

1. 30. painted, gaudy, booths, the word is used generally for 
any temporary erection. Jlfawdn// is the nearest equivalent. 

1. 31. The word sty means properly an enclosure for pigs : and 
so naturally a placi! devoted to the indulgence of bestial passions. 

1. 34. opera-houses, an opera is a })lay in which the parts are 
sung instead of sjioken. 

1. 3o. obelisks, a Creek word .signifying a thin pointed pillar. 
Burke means, generally, ‘ in oimamenting the city of Paris.’ 

1. .36. The Champ -de-Mars (Field of Mars) is an open space in 
the city of Paris. 'I'lie name is borrowed from the Oampus 
Martiiia in ancient Borne. 

P. 182, 1. 3. construing, lit. interpreting, i.e. regarding them, 
cf. p. 15, 1. 27, and p. 25, 1. 20. 

1. 8. The expre.ssion petites maisons (lit. little houses) in French 
means houses which are kept up and furnished by men for their 
iui8tresse.s : and petits soupers (lit. little suppers) are the enter- 
tainments given in them. 

1. 9. the burthen, they have moi-e than they want or know 
what to do with. 

1. 13. require that toleration, the existence of private property 
involves the right of the owner to dispose of it as he pleases. 
But if we allow men to use it badly, why should we punish 
them for using it well? Why shouhl we force men who are 
using property well to surrender it to those who will use it 
badly? 

1. 21. sole, consisting of one. The sovereign of a country is a 
corporation sole. 1’he ofhee, with all its obligations and privi- 
leges, is a permanent one. 

1. 31. canons and commendatory abbots, see on p. 123, 1. 7 , 
and p. 169, 1. 6. 
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1. 33. pWlosopMc, see on p. 138, 1. 5. 

1. 34. positive or comparative evil, it is not a bad thing in it- 
self to associate office witli the possession of land : nor is there 
any office with which it wouhl be better connected than with the 
priestly office. It must bo remembered that tlie offices of the 
church are not open to all citizens, but only to those who are 
members of the church. Practically, too, in France, thc'noble 
families monopolized the most lucrative offices. 

P. 183, 1. 21. mortmain, sec on p. 36, 1. 32. Property left 
to corporations in mortmain was inalienable. One objection 
to this mode of bequest was that it was an obstacle to ‘the 
general circulation of property,’ j). 122, 1. 5. Anotbei* objec- 
tion to it was that lands so held by corporations were not 
liable to the dues which individual hohhu-s of land had to 
pay on various occasions, such as alienation and succession. 
Mackintosh’s criticism on this argument is as follows: “The 
doctrine that churcli property w’as national property was 
not an invention of the Jacobins, as Burke insinuates. It 
had been maintained in the Nncyrlopodia by a man so 
eminent as Tni’got. The lands occupied by the church are 
not the property of its members. I’lio clergy are paid ser- 
vants of the state, which has set aside certain lands as security 
for their salaries. If it chooses to make a fresh arrangement and 
pay their salaries in a ditfei'ent way, it has a ])crfeet right to do 
80. Owners of what is really private ])ropei-ty can do what they 
like with it. For instance, tlicy can, if they please, alienate it. 
It would have been seen to be absurd if the French church had 
claimed any such power. It is allowed that no single priest is a 
proprietor : it follows that all the priests together have no col- 
lective right of propei'ty. They are simply entrusted with the 
administi’atioii of the lands from which their salaries are paid. 
That in all legal documents and proceedings their salaries are 
treated with the formalities of real property is true. But this is 
merely an instance of a common legal fiction. Those who admin- 
ister estates must protect them in all actions at law : and the 
simplest mode of enabling them to ajjpear in a cause about pro- 
perty is to represent them as the owners of the property. Burke’s 
argument from prescription is irrelevant. If the above arguments 
are valid, rights of property have never been exercised by the 
church, and prescription cannot sanction what has never existed. 
The Treaty of Westphalia is an examjile of the secularization of 
benefices with the approval of the first (’atholio powers in Europe. 
When Episcopacy was abolislied in Scotland at the Revolution, 
the revenues of the church devolved peacefully on the sovereign, 
and he devoted a portion of them to the support of the new 
establishment. Wherever the society of the Jesuits was sup- 
pressed, their wealth was seized by the sovereign. Calonne him- 
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self had even lent his agency to such treatment of the Jesuits in 
France. In all these cases it was recognized to be a matter 
simply of the resumption by the state of the salaries of^ a class of 
public servants, when it ceased to deem their service, or the mode 
of it, useful. Burke was quite right in saying that existing in- 
cumi)ents have a right to generous treatment. But that is quite 
a dili’erciit thing from the inviolability of church property, and 
the confusion of the two points is a malicious sophistry. Public 
exigencies may liave reduced the As.seinbly to the necessity of 
inflicting some hardsliips on individuals ; but tliis is a calamity 
to which all ])ublic servants know that they will have to submit. 
At any rate, it cannot outweigh the advantages of the downfall 
of a great (joi-p(n-atioji wliich was the implacable enemy of free- 
dom, of the coiivension of an immense public property to the 
national use, and tlie reduction of a servile and imperious priest- 
hood to humble utility. History shows the cliurch to be the foe 
of freedom and of rcjison. 'Phose who l)lame F ranee for dissolving 
it might just as well maintain tiiat in her conquests over despot- 
ism she ought to have spared the strongest fortresses and most 
faithful troops of her adversary : for such in truth were the cor- 
porations of the nobility and the church. The character of indi- 
vidual nobles and ])riests has of cour.se notliing to do with the 
question, though Burke makes it the ground r)f his apology for 
nobility and priesthood.” 

The remarks of Hallam on the parallel ease of the suppression 
of the monasteries by Henry VTIJ. are wortliy of notice. Tlie 
suppre.ssion was a good because it put an end to the evils 
incident to the posse.ssion of largo estates by cor})OJ-ations in 
mortmain. Under ecclesiastical management the lands did not 
yield as much as tliey should liavc done. Monasteries were en- 
dowed very uiie(|ually. Some were very rich, and others very 
poor. I'hc monks were idle, useless, and sometimes immoral. 
As the inonasteric.s were scattered about the kingdom, they were 
very inadetiuate instruments for affording relief to the poor 
wherever it was wanted. Their charity was undiscriininating 
and productive of improvidence. The suppression might perhaps 
have been carried out with more tenderness to the sufferers, but 
there can be no (luestion either of its justice or of its benefit. 
Neither law, nor custom, nor opinion have given to any one a 
right to succeed the present holders of any corporate pro- 
perty. It has been i)etter that these T’cvcnues should be ex- 
pended, as they have been expendiMl since the suppression, in 
liberal lio.spitality, in discerning charity, in the promotion of 
industry and cultivation, in the active duties or even generous 
amusements of life, than in maintaining a host of ignorant and 
inactive monks, in deceiving the populace by superstitious 
pageantry, or in the encouragement of i{lleness and mendicity. 
The following words of Hallam are specially applicable to Burke 
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— ** The love of antiquity produces a sort of fanciful illusion, and 
the very sight of those buildings, so magnificent in i;heir prosper- 
ous hour, so beautiful even in their present ruin, begets a sym- 
pathy fo^** those who founded and inl»a\)ited them. Jn many the 
violent courses of confiscation and attainder which accompanied 
this great revolution excite so just an indignation, that they 
cither forget to ask whether the end might not have been 
reached by more laudable means, or comlcnm tl>at end itself 
either as sacrilege, or as an atrocious violation of the rights 
of property.” In our own day the (piestion has been argued 
and decided against Burke in tlic disestablishment of tlie Irish 
church. 

Pp. 183-193. The Assemhhf^ v'hieh luts power and 

made a Herohition vpon new and vntried prineipleK^ i-annot 
complain if it is freely (ritieized. For the preservation of its own 
jxnver it ne<jleefs none, of the. preeavtions which (p rants and 
usurpers have learnt from experience. It shows its indifferenee 
to the interests of the people and the eountrij hy leariny them 
utterly to chance. The errors of the present rulers of France 
desein'e no pity^ heeau.se. they .spriny from presumptuousness. 
Their system is a failure, heravse in the construction of it theif 
have deliberately evaded the dijfirulties which they encountered. 
Conquest of difficulties is in governynent, as it is in every science 
and in every art, a condition of success. The French have simply 
fol hived the easy course of destroying everything which they found, 
and putting up the exact oppo,dte of it in its place. True states- 
manship sJiou's itself in the adaptidion of old institutions to new 
circumstances. J*olitical changes, affecting, as they do, the 
interests of whole people.% ought to he. introduced gradually and 
drcumspectly. The statesman should feel for those whom his 
measures null affect. He should distrust himself. He should 
welcome co-operation. He should never reject ad vice. He should 
he on the watch for every opiportunity of preventing, remedying, 
or compensating evils, so as to derive fram every measure the 
maximum of good on the whole. He must often, he content with 
merely initiating a policy, the full development of which will he 
the tasic of future generations. Through neglect of these, plain 
dictates of common sense, the French have pvt themselves at the 
mercy of political quacks and adventurer.^. Through a perverse 
habit of dwelling rather on the faults than on the virtues of men 
and things, they huive put themselres out of .sympathy with man- 
kind, and have developed a mischievous tendency to destroy every- 
thing. They have taken as serious grounds of action all the 
paradoxes uith which men like llousseau have tried to amuse 
th&mselves and astonish the vulgar. There is nothing in what 
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they have accomplished which justifies their hold attempt to re- 
construct a state. 

1. 34. qualify, modify. 

P. 184 , 1. 1. original purpose, see p. 102, 1. 6 seqq. 

1. 12. as practically they exist, cf. p. 62, 1. 8. 

1. 16. ancient permanent sense, cf. p. 102, 1. 28. 

1. 28. I can never consider, etc. , for the origin of the National 
A.sscmbly see note on p. 4.5, 1. 29. 

P. 185 , 1. 2. ancient usage, etc., cf. p. 49, 1. 30. 

1. 6 . constructive authority, see on p. 170, 1. 19. 

1. 10. anticipate the time, they would accord to it a recogni- 
tion which they only give to ordinary governments after a long 
time. 

1. 14. the child, viz. the now French government. It is con- 
fessedly legitimate to expel a tyrant by force, and to establish a 
better form of government. 

1. 15. expediency, conduciveness to the public interest. 

1. 21. sinister, immoral. Burke means that it is by the com- 
mission of crimes that the Assembly has gained its power. Cf. 
p, 119, 1. 21. 

1. 27 . no common reasons, /.<?,. very strong reasons. This is 
one of the many passages in which Burke omits to notice that the 
Assembly couhl never have had any iiiHueiice with or over the 
people, unless it had been backed by jx)pular sympathies. Mac- 
kintosh remarks truly that, “it is vain to urge, as liurke does, 
that according to the formal constitution of Friiuce the members 
of the Assembly usur|)ed a power wliich was not tlieirs. Circum- 
stances and the will of the people had put the future of France 
into their hands. The subsequent ratification of the people is the 
sanction of their acts, and the only .sanction which was possible. 
The same reasoning which justifies the Revolution of 1688 will 
justify that of 1789. According to the letter of the law the 
English Convention of 1688 had no power to act as they did. 
Probably at the opening of the Convention the people, had they 
been called on, as the bYench were, to give instructions to the 
members, would not have gone the length of ordering the deposi- 
tion of , Tames. But the change of public sentiment from the 
opening of the Convention to its ultimate decision was as /emark- 
able as the contrast between the decrees of the National Assembly 
and the first instructions of their constituents.” 

P. 186 , 1. 7. a pleader, one wdio draws up legal documents, the 
form of which, of course, is exactly prescribed, an lota, the name 
of the smallest letter in the Greek alphabet. The more common 
form in use is ‘ a jot.’ It is equivalent to ‘ a hair’s breadth.’ 
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1 . 11 . untried speculations, I have pointed out in the Introduc- 
tion that the French had been shut out from any opportunity of 
acquiring practical political experience. 'J'hcre is justice in the 
remark of Mackintosh that the attempt of the French to apply 
the destructive criticism as well as the positive results of the 
philosophy of the pre- Revolution period to the increase of the 
public welfare deserves sympathy rather than reprol)ation. It 
was impossible that things should remain as they were. The 
new opinions had permeated the masses, and there was an absurd 
inconsistency between the opinions of Frenchmen and the institu- 
tions under which they lived. The policy of the Assembly was 
only possible because it harmonized with the convictions and 
instincts of Frenchmen. 

1. 25. parental solicitude, for a similar metaphor see on p. 107 , 
1 . 28. 

1. 28*. empirics, (luacks. Literally it means ‘ men of experi- 
ence ’ : but it is generally opposed to tho.se wlm have a scientific 
knowledge of a subject. 

1. 31. of considerable parts, cf. p. 1()7, 1. 11. 

P. 187 , 1. 7. disposing, skilful in adapting means to ends. 

1. 11. masters, cf. p. 81, 1. 4. 

1. 16. Difficulty, etc., cf. p. 41, I. 4. The (quotation which 
follows is from Virgil, ^eor/y/r, i. 121. 

1 . 29, tricking short-cuts, etc., what appear to be sliort and 
easy modes of attaining our object, but in reality are nob so. As 
Burke says on p. 1 90, 1. 6 , patience will achieve more than force. 

1. 33. republic of Paris, see p. 54, 1. 4. 

1 . 36. the common fortune, etc. l>a(?on (pioto.s with approval 
the saying of Solomon, ‘ ‘ The way of tlie slothful is as an hedge 
of thorns,” signifyijig how laborious .sloth provoth in the end. 

P. 188 , 1. 11. Your mob, any mob you like to take. The 
Quinze vivfjt, mentioned in the note at the foot of the page, is a 
hospital for three hundred {qninze.y 15, and viwjt, 20) blind men in 
Paris. The Petitea-Maiaons are madhouses. 

P. 189 , 1 . 6 . expatiate, u.sed in its literal .sense of Our 

hopes of success arc limited by onr experience, but, when there 
has been no experience, no bounds are set to men’s expectations. 
1. 7. to preserve and to reform, cf. p. 176, 1. 15. 

1. 14. opposite vices, the wise reformer has to contend with 
a stubborn conservatism on the one hand and a reckless radi- 
calism on the other. 

1. 30. an unfeeling heart, see on p. 49, 1. 36, 

1. 3o. It may be allowed, etc., He may l>e so constituted as to 
see at once what his country needs. See on p. 91, 1. 10. 

* 
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P. 190, 1. 2. social ends, all must work together for objects in 
which all are equally interested, and by which all are equally 
affected. 

1. 18. most promising, from which we expect good results. 
With this passage cf. p. 68, 1. 4 seqq. “The nature of man ... a 
favourite member.” 

1. 25. in composition, a constitiiiion is like a machine with a 
very complex adjustment of parts. The following passages from 
the Appeal to the did Whiffs make llurke’s meaning clear. “ To 
be a good member of Parliament i.s no easy task, especially at 
this time, wlien thei'o is so strong a disposition to run into the 
perilous extremes of sermle compliance or iritd popularity. ... 
We are now members for a rich commercial city : this city, how- 
ever, is but a part of a rich commercial nation , the interests of 
which are various, multiform, and intricate. We arc members 
for that great nation which, however, is itself but a j)art of a 
great empire. ... All these widespread interests must be con- 
sidered, must be comparcAl, must be reconciled, if possible. We 
are members for a free country ; and surely we all know that the 
machine of nfree, con.stitution is no simple thing; but as intricate, 
and as delicate, as it is valua’ole. We are members in a ffreat 
and ancient Monarchy ; and we must preserve relhjiously the true 
Icffcd riffhfs of the sovereign, which form the keystone that hinds 
together the noble and well-constructed arch of our Empire and our 
constitution. A constitution made up of balanced powers must 
ever be a critical thing.” “The whole scheme of our mixed 
constitution is to prevent any one of its principles from being 
carried as f.'ir as, taken by itself, and tlieoretically, it would go. 
... I'o avoid the perfections of extreme, all its several parts are so 
constituted, as not alone to answer tlieir own several ends, but 
also each to limit and control the others : insomuch, that take 
which of the principles you please— you will find its operation 
checked and stoi)ped at a certain point. ... From thence it results, 
that in the llritish Constitution there is a perpetual treaty and 
compromise going on, .sometimes openly, sometimes with less 
observation.” “The Rritish Constitution is the result of the 
thoughts of many minds, in many ages. It is no simple, no 
superficial thing, nor to be estimated by superficial understandings. 
An ignorant man, who is not fool enough to meddle with his 
clock, is however sulficiently confident to think he can safely 
take to pieces, and put together at his pleasure, a moral machine 
of another guise, importance and complexity, composed of far 
other wheels, and springs, and balances, and counteracting and 
co-operating powers.” “ None except those who are profoundly 
studied can comprehend the elaborate contrivance of a fabric 
fitted to unite private and public liberty with public force, with 
order, with peace, with justice, and, above all, with the insti- 
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tutions formed for bestowing permanence and stability thi’ongli 
ages upon this invaluable whole.” 

1. 34. plastic nature, a productive power. The word plastic 
is from a (ireek word signifying to would. Decentralization is 
wanted in India ; but it wouhl be ab.siird for government to 
substitute by a stroke of the pen local independence for oiticial 
control on all matters and in every {Uirt of ilie c(uintry. It is 
sufficient to enunciate decentralization as an end to be kept in 
view, and to relax control gradually as opportunities oft'er. 

P. 191 , 1 . 6 . defiance of the process of nature, an attempt to do 
things in iinpossihlc ways. Sec on p. 10, 1. 2(1. 

1 . 7 . alchymist, properly one who attenij)ted to find a way of 
transmuting metals into gold. It is e(|uivaleiit to a quack or- 
pretender. For empiric see on jr. 1S6, 1. 2(S. 

1. 9. Diet, etc., just as in the treatment r)f sickness a slight 
change of diet may l)e more de.sirable than a drastic medicine, sr), 
in the treatment of political evils, niodoi'atc r eform may be better 
than total change. 

1. 15. huifoonerles, jests. 

1. 20. By hating vices, etc., we may compar-e the saying of 
Helvetius ‘ tliat in order to love men we must not e.\pect too 
much of them.’ Ikieon remarks that “men have; sought by. wit 
to deride and ti’aduce much of that which is good in professions, 
ratlier than 'witli judgmerrt to discover and sever that wlricli is 
corrupt. For, as Solomon saith, lie that cometh to seek after 
knowledge with a miinl to scor-n and censrrrx*, siiall })e sure to liiid 
matter for his humour but no matter for his instruction.” 

1 . 28. indisposed, disinclined. 

1. 29. complexional, constitutional. 

1 31. quadrimanous, monkey-like ; mischievous. 

P. 192 , 1. 1 . serious grounds of action, Burke means tliat 
Rousseau had tried to astonish the world by his skill in defend- 
ing such paradoxes as the superiority of the natural to the 
civilized state : and the tendency of leai'iiiug to foster immorality. 
The French were not intelligent enough to distinguish between 

f iirposed satire and serious eondein nation. I have shown in the 
ntroduction that Rousseau’s doctrines are not really so para- 
doxical as they have been represented to be. It is quite true tlrat 
Rousseau would have condemned much of the action of the 
French. He would have condemned atheism. He states, as 
clearly as Burke can do, the fallacy of abstract or geometrical 
reasoning in politics. Diderot is said to liave declared tliat 
Rousseau told him that, in his essay upon arts and culture, he 
took the side which he did simply with a view to ac(}uire notoriety 
by his skill in defending a paradox, ljut it is impossible to 
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believe thiit Rousseau was not serious in what he wrote. Burke’s 
Letter to a Member of the National AnsemUy contains a severe 
criticism of Rousseau. , 

I. 3. Cicero, in his Oration pro L. MurenUy ch. 29, says that Cato 
adopted as practical maxims the following sayings of the Stoics : 
The wise man is never moved by favour ; he never pardons a 
fault ; no one is unhappy but the fool ; a man ouglit not to be 
influenced by entreatie.s, or to be appea.sed ; the wise only, 
though deformed, are beautiful, though in want, arc rich, though 
enslaved, arc kings; all oflcnees are equal; every offence is a 
hateful crime ; the wise man has a fixed opinion on everything ; 
he repents of nothing : he is never <leceive<l ; he never changes 
his opinion.” Such coiiclusion.s were drawn from the Stoic prin- 
ciple that the possession of wisdom is the sole good of man. 
From this point of view the objects of the passions arc indifferent, 
and every yielding to passion is necessarily a falling away from 
the strict I’ule of reason 

1. 8. pede mido, etc., Horace, Kp. i. 19, says 

“ What if a man appeared with gown cut short, 

Baie feet, grim vi.sage, after Cato's sort? 

Would you respect him, hail him from henceforth 
The heir of (Jato’s mind,, of Cato's worth ? ” 

i.e. a man is not necessarily as austere and self-denying as Cato 
simply bccjiusc, like (lato, he walks barefoot, ^^"l^at Burke 
means is that ('alo accepted paradoxes as serious truths, and 
attempted to act upon them. His imitiitors were as foolish as 
those who put into practice the paradoxes of Rousseau. Mr. 
Hume, sec on p, {)!), 1. 

1. 20. strokes, the word signifies a masterly achievement of 
any kind. 

1. 24. discover, show. Though tliey profess to be sceptics, 
they are as blind followers f>f Rousseau as any Christian is of 
priest or church. C-f. p. 99, 1. 5. 

P. 193 , 1. 5. undertakers, used in its literal sense of those who 
undertake anything. 

Pp. 193-223. ?fOfr proceeds to consider the work accom- 

plished hf/ the Assemhl//. He deals frst with the constitution of 
the legislature. The country is divided into eiphty-three equal 
Departments^ and Members are to sit in the A'ational Ass&tnhly 
as representatives of Departments. But as equal areas have not 
necessarily a claim to equal representation, the number of mem- 
bers sent by a Department is to depend upon the population of 
the Department, and the amount of direct taj:es paid in it. The 
Departments are subdivided into equal Communes^ and the 
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Communes into equal Cantons, The system of election is as 
follows. Voting begins in the Cantons. All men who pay 
between two and three shillings yearly in direct ta.res are qualified 
to note. They elect to the Commune from among the inhabitants 
thus qualified one deputy for every two hundred qualified in- 
habitants. The persons thus elected in their turn elect from 
amorug those with a still higher money qualification a certain 
number of deputies to the, department. And finally the depities 
thus elected to the Department choose from among those who pay 
fifty shillings yearly in direet taxes members to the National 
Assembly. On this system Dui'he remarks {\) that though men 
are said to be equal, yet the qxwrest classes, to whom a rote is 
most necessary as a protection, are denied a vote altogether. A 
money qualification is incimsisfent with the professed principles 
of the Assembly, ami the qualification fixed 'is not high enough 
to sei've as a guarantee of independence. (2) The essence of 
democracy is that every man shall say who is to represent him. 
But umh^ this system two bodies of electors come between the 
masses and the representative. (3) On the principles of the 
Assembly, it cannot he right to give to a rich Department more 
members than to a poor one: and, even granting that the rich 
ought to have extra representation to defend them against the 
rapacity of the. poiyr, they do not under this system obtain it. 
The rich are the minority in every Department. The members 
for the Department are practically chosen by the poor majority. 
The rich, therefore, are not represented, so ihat every additional 
member increases the majority against them. (4) The tyranny 
of rich Depjartments is not likely to be less than that of rich 
huiividuals. (5) The. wealth of a. Department, if measured by 
taxation at all, should he measured rather by indirect than by 
direct taxation. But it is not really fair to give to a district 
increased representation on account of ta.res of any kind which 
are paid in it, for the owners of property do not necessarily live 
and pay taxes in. the district in which ihwir property is. (f)) It 
is abmrd to connect power with taxation before settling the system 
oftaration. (7) The system is not self-consistent. The depmties 
chosen by the Cantons to the Communes represent population. 
But they themselves elect representatives for an area. Now a 
small area may contain a larger population than a larger area, 
so that in the choice, of deputies for the whole Department the 
smallest Canton may have the largest number of votes. Similarly 
a small Canton in a Commune may he richer than a large one, 
yet it will have fewer votes than the larger one in the election of 
those extra representatives which are given to the Department on 
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the score of its weidth. (8) The aim and effect of the whole 
scheme is to cut up France into a number of separate states^ and 
to reduce all individuals to one dead Im^el of exiuality. Ao 
account is tahoi of the differences of character and capacity 
which separate one man from another. F.vcept in the subjection 
of all tic parts to a Federal A\ssemhly no provision is ma.de for 
social ordei\ because no authority or pre-eminence has been (p'veji 
to those whom nature has fitted to he the leaders of society. One 
consequence of this must be that there will be no one to resist a 
despot^ if ever a despot should, arise. 7'he F rench have themselves 
to blame for their ditjiculties. In Fnyland it is not found 
necessary to balance the claims of one part of the country against 
those of another, because all parts are subjected to a common 
government, which provides impartially for the interests of all. 
(9) The French system is faulty for another reason, na)nely, that 
as the deputies are not chosen by the people, tJanj cannot be called 
to account by the people. (10) Lastty, as no deputy can sit con- 
tinuously for two sessions, men have no chance of acquiiing 
experience: and, on the other hand, there is the danger that a 
maFs offences during one session may be forgotten by the time 
that he is eligible for election again. 

The framers of the constitution hope that the several districts 
may be held together by a common interest in the redemption of 
the paper eurreney. At the most, this can only serve as long as 
the paper remains unredeemed : and, as the whole of it never 
can be redeemed, there will probably he a general struggle to 
obtain what property docs exist. Meantime power must fall into 
the hands of the small body of financiers who manage the issues 
of paper and the sales of the church lands. The uncertainty of 
the value of money will make every fraiwtrtion of life a specula- 
tion : and, of course, the masses of the people will be the dupes 
and the prey of a few clever men of business. The Assembly 
trust in the second place, to the power of Fan's to hold the other 
republics together. Fower has become centralized in Paris, and a 
city has naturally a power of quick and concerted action which 
is impossible to the rest of the country where every possibility of 
combined action has been destroyed. But France will not for 
long submit to he ruled by Fan's. The general result of the whole 
scheme will he to eradicate the feeling of patriotism altogether. 
For patriotism grows out of heal attachments, and everything to 
which men were attached, has been destroyed. There is no check 
upon the Assembly: and each new Assembly that sits is likely to 
he more revolutionary than {ts predeccMor. Lastly there is no 
provision made for a permanent council or senate to represent 
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the nation in its international relations^ or to serve as a 
guarantee of continuity and consistency in its internal policy, 

P. 19 'j, 1. 9. title, right. Of. p. IG, 1. 34. 

1. 17. popular, deino(!ratic. lliirke argues in the following 
pages that the new constitution is neither tlenioeratic in principle, 
nor consistent with itself, nor likely to pronlot(^ the happiness or 
well-being of the people. 

1. 25. correctives, the metaphor is taken from the use of the 
compass in a ship. Of. p. 194, 1. 2 . 

I. 2G. they are the results, etc. , Constit^itions have not, as a 
rule, been produced in their entirety on any definite [)i‘inci})le. 
Men have created and modified their institutions gradually to 
satisfy their successive requirements, or to secure anticipated 
advantages. It is-fi‘oni observation and eonqjarison of the effects 
of different constitutions that theorists have determined the ideal 
form of government. 

P. 194 , 1. 13. an exact level, We should think that symmetry 
in the laying out of a garden was formal and monotonous. 
Beauty requires variety. 4'he Preneh thought otherwise ; and 
they thouglit that all j)olitical arrajigements too must be 
perfectly symmetrical. 

1. 14. local and general, viz., the administrative bodies of the 
Departments, the municipalities of tlie Communes, and the 
National Assembly. 

1. 20. regularly square, This is an exaggeration. For an 
account of what was really done, see note on p. 58, 1. 5. 

P. 195 , 1. 2. thisorganization, etc., the division and subilivision 
of the country is compared to the arrangement of things in series 
or classes by the naturalist. 1 )epartnients, Communes and Cantons 
stand to one another as genera, species, and sub-species do. 4"he 
X)hilosopher Empedocles was born in Sicily. He lived in tlie fifth 
century. He attempted to determine the successive stages of the 
appearance of physical phenomena. Buffon was a vciy celebrjited 
French naturalist in the eighteenth century. 

1. 10. the most fallacious, etc., see note on p. G 8 , 1. 32. When 
we have proved districts to be of eipial area, it does not follow 
that they are ccpial in any other re.spects. 

1. 16. contribution, .see on p. 151, 1. 14. It is used in the same 
sense throughout the argument. 

1. 27 . her dower, alluding to the legal dower, of a third of the 
husband’s real property, to which a widow is entitle<l. - -Payne. 

1. 33. Juridical metaphysics, abstract ideas of right. If all 
men, as they say, are equal, there should be no difficulty in com- 
puting the qualification for a vote. 
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P, 196, 1. 3. But soft, etc., slightly altered from Pope, Moral 
Essays, iv. 129 — 

“ But soft— l)y regular approach — not yet.” 

1. 12. Indefeasible, cf. p. 28, 1. 35. 

1. 14. local valuation, etc., i.e. the payment yearly in direct 
taxes of a sum equal to the local valuation, etc. 

1. 18. answers no one purpose, etc., a man may he ricli enough 
to pay this small amount in the shape of taxes, yet not rich 
enough to be above the temptation to sell his vote. Cf. p. 197, 
1 . 6 . 

1. 20. whose natural equality, etc., lie has none of the advan- 
tages which are confcn-ed by wealth and rank. 

1. 24. gratuitously, for nothing. 

1. 2G. come up to your market, literally, pay the price which 
you ask for a vote. 

1. 33. turnpike, literally, a toll gate. 

P. 197, 1. 6. a mark, fifty shillings. 

1. 19. It is subverted, .as he explains on the next page, no advan- 
tage is given to iiidiviilual jiosscssors of wealth. 

1. 20. It is not subverted, etc., though rich and poor voters arc 
placed on a par, there still remains the inequality between those 
who arc, ami those who arc not rich enough to have a vote at all, 
as well as the inciiuality between rich and poor Departments. 

P. 198, 1. 8. to form, etc., i.v. to give to each city the exact 
amount of influence in the legislature to which its importance 
entitles it. 

P. 199, 1. 8. aristocratic, because given on the score of wealth. 
Burke means that to favour a rich district is not to favour the 
rich in that district. 

1. 9. the masses, used throughout to signify the Departments 
as opposed to the individual inliabitants. 

1. 12. democratic principles, because the rich and poor voters 
are on a par. 

1. 24. descriptions, classes of men. 

P. 200, 1. 1. has the happiness, etc., ironical. The rich man’s 
riches are a positive disadvantage to him, 

1, 15. become democratic, i.e. sire thrown open to anybody and 
everybody. 

1. 18. aristocratic, cf. p. 199, 1. 8. in Its internal relation, in 
the relations of the individual voters to one another. They are 
all on a par. 

1. 23. equipoise, for the metaphor cf. p. 280, 1. 15. Burke was 
fond of this metaphor. Cf. “Our constitution stands on a nice 
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equij^ise, with steep precipices and deep waters upon all sides of 
it. In removing it from a dangerous leiiniiig towards one side, 
there may he risk of oversetting it on the other.” — PrenmlDis- 
contenta. * 

P. 201 , 1. 1. unequal standard, mdessa man’s property exists 
in certain easily recognizable forms, he may evade a direct tax. 
The owners of land and tliosci wln^ draw ollieial incomes cannot 
of course evade a land tax or an income tax, hut a merchant may 
easily make a false return and so evade a part of the tax. On 
the other hand, no purchaser of Uixed goods can evade the tax 
upon them, since it is a part of the price. See on p. 1,33, 1. 29. 

1. 3. discovers, used in its literal sense of show or hrmj to litiht," 
as on p. 192, 1. 24. 

1. 5. local preference, i.f.. giving more rej)rcsentativcs to one 
Department than to another. Tlie districts in which the largest 
amount of taxes is paid are not necessarily the richest districts. 

1. 12. a federative treasury, See on p. 172,1. 19. contingents, 
See on p. 114, 1. 12. If eacli Department were an independent 
state with a distinct system of taxation, then only could the 
wealth of each Department he mejisured hy the amount of taxes 
paid in it. that, we should repeat the ‘if.’ Cf. p. 3, 1. Id. 

1. 23. its mass, etc., it has a proportionaUdy large number of 
representatives. The customs duties are paid in the cities whicli 
export and import. But they are ultimately recovered from those 
who buy what is exported and imported. Thus a city obtains polit- 
ical advantages because of certain payments which are made in it 
but not by it. 

P. 202, 1. 6. Perhaps, etc., Burke means that if the people are 
not satisfied with the constitution, when it is comyilcted, they 
may dismiss the Assembly. The Assembly, therefore, is anxious 
to defer the completion of it as long as possible. 

1. 13. on their taxation, Every change in the system of taxa- 
tion may add to or take from tlic nuinher of rcy)resentatives 
possessed hy any Department, an<l may take votes from indi- 
viduals in the Cantons and Communes who had them before, and 
give them to those who had not. 

1. 22. does not begin, etc. The inhabitants of the Canton, who 
vote first, elect rei)resentative8 of population. These representa- 
tives, who vote second, elect representatives of an area. 

1. 34. let us take, etc., One populous Canton will send more 
representatives to the Commune than two or three sparsely popu- 
lated ones. When these representatives come to elect to the 
Department, i.e, for a territorial area, they will have more votes 
than those of two or three other Cantons. In other words, the 
smaller area will be the more largely represented. 
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P. 203, 1. 22. Letusagfain, etc., The poorer but more populous 
Cantons will have more votes in the election of members for the 
Depai tment than the smaller but richer ones, though the members 
are given on the score of the Department’s wealth. ‘ 

1. .‘D, only ten, viz. on the l)asis of population : one for every 
two liundred. 

V. 204, 1. 7. three voices more, etc., viz. thirteen to ten. 

1. 10. I do not see, etc., Ihirke never tires of insisting that 
the excellency of a constitution must be an excellency not of 
simplicity, but of composition. Cf. p. 08 and p. 190. 

1. 10. like wild beasts, etc., he has just explained that each 
principle is in turn sacrific(;d to another. 

1. 211. They have much, etc.. The constitution presents a 
delusive appearance of exact symmetry and perfect proportion. 
Hut (!vcn exact .symmetry and perfect ])roportion would not recom- 
mend it to Hurko. 'Phe most irregular and une(puil divisions 
into whicli a country can be broken up are the best, if they 
follow tlie lines of natunj, and if the people are accustomed to 
them. The most extravagant disproportion between individuals 
and districts is Justifiable if it corresponds to matei’ial difterences 
between tliem. The area of a district is tlic least important 
thing al)(.)ut it, just as number is the least important feature of 
population. It is the character of men and districts with which 
the statesman is conc(irned. He must give weight to ‘ moral and 
}»olitic ’ (political) considerations, i.«. to the character of men and 
their capacity to serve the state. Cf. p. 57, p. CO, p. C8, and p. 

207. 

P. 205, 1. 8. variety of republics, Cf. p. CO, 1. 13. 

1. 12. the general congress, Hurke says that the National 
Assembly is really a federal goverunient. See on p. 172, 1. 19. 

1. 10. associations, they are not so much states as collections of 
states. States liave generally united to protect themselves 
against external opj)ression, 

P. 206, 1. 1. Sincere friends, ironical. The secret of the 
success of the Romans was that they isolated their enemies 
bcfoi e attacking them. Mackintosh’s criticism upon this part of 
Burke’s argunjcnt is as follows — “80 far from the new constitu- 
tion being a dismcinbcrnient of the empire it prevented an 
inevitable dismcinberinent. France under the monarchy had 
been an union of provinces acquired at various times and on 
different conditions, and differing in constitution, laws, languages, 
manners, privileges, jurisdiction, and revenue. In each the 
king ruled by a iliffcrent title, and exercised his power under 
different forms, 'riicsc provinces were simply held together ah 
extra by the compressing force of despotism. When that force 
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was withdrawn, each would have resumed its iiidepeiulence. 
Thus the destruction of tlicir provincial existence was necessary 
to the unity of the king<loni. Burke does not sec that a unity 
was created, not destroyed. Formerly France had had the 
exterior of a simple monarchy, but it was in reality an aggregate 
of independent states. It is to be rcmembcri'd too that the 
newly created bodies were too small ever to tliioU of exeri:ising 
any influence inde])endent of the .state, and tliat tlie, pow<jr of 
each Assembly was liiniksl by the shortness of its diii’atioii.” 

1. 3. colour, pretext. (T. p. 129, 1. 6. 

1.6. purposely produced, etc., he has just explained tliat the 
object was to weaken the ])eoph! l.)y destroying every })ossibility 
of combination and concerted action. 

1. 11. civil habitudes, etc., they will not lx; accustomed to the 
performance of any public functions either singly or collectively. 

1. 15. colonies of the rights of men, Ibu ke gives them this 
name because all men in them are on an e<iualily. There is no 
provision made for subordination or discipline. (Jf. below, 1. 23. 

1. 17- Tacitus, a Roman liislorian, boi n alumi 54 A.n. 

1. 20. coeval, tlicy made pr<»visioii for discipline at the time 
of founding the colony. See the pas.sage (pioted from 'faeitus at 
the bottom of the page. 

P. 207, 1. 3. The facies Hippocratica, ete., it bears upon its face 
the symptoms of decline, from which we can foret(dl that it will 
be short-lived. The expression relates to tlu? description given 
by Hippocrates, a (Ireek physician of the fifth century, of tluj 
symptoms of approaching death. 

1. 8. no better apparatus, they knew l hat something more was 
required than a little powei* of gcnei’alizing and ealeulating. 
Generalization is only possible ])y leaving out of sight tho.se con- 
crete differences between indivitluals which are all-important to 
tlic statesman. The mathematician deals with units of C((ual 
value : the statesman does not. 

1. 14. this second nature, viz. that of citizens. 

1. 1 8 . in towns or in the country, Seep. 219. their several 
ways, etc.. See p. 123, 1. 12. 

1. 27. description, cf. p. 199, 1. 24. 

1. 35. economist. See on p. 180, 1. 18. 

1. 36. subliming himself, etc., sliovving a lofty cont(!mpt for 
facts and details. 

P. 208, 1. 3.' Montesquieu, Kt^prit do, Lois, bk. ii. cli. 2. With 
this passage compare note on p. 1.39, 1. 22. Plato and Aristotle 
protested strongly against the unscientific methods of distribut- 
ing political power which prevailed in Greece. They insisted 
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that it was necessary first to get a clear idea of the end for which 
the state existed, tlien to <listingiiish between those who could 
and those wlio could not contribute to that end, then to assign to 
each man tliat sjx'cial duty for which he was suited by nature 
and training, and a))ovc all so to distribute the balance of power 
in the state, that all should be equally fuife and equally well 
provided for. 

1. 7. sunk even below, etc., they have shown an inconceivable 
degree of incapacity. 

1. 10. alchemistical, See on p. 191, 1. 7. 

1. 14. amalgama, instead of the onlinary word ‘mixture' 
Burke purposely uses a term of alchemy. 

I. 16. teUing, cf. p. 14.S, 1. 2. 

1. 17. The elements, etc. The most elementary text-book 
(catechism) on their favourite subject of metaphysics would have 
taught them that a complete list (troll) <4 tlie categories includes 
ten lieads. The .Aristotelian categories are the various prc<licates 
which may l)e allirmcd of anything. y\ristotle probably asked 
himself what assei'tions could be tnade of a given substance, e.f/. 
man. 'Fhe answer is We can predicate of liim, si/e or amount, 
quality, relation, that he is doing sometinng, that something is 
(lone to him, that he is in a certain place, or at a certain time, 
that he is in a certain posture, and in a certain state. As I have 
explained on p. 201, 1. 29, the French atl ended sim])ly to number 
and (puintity, leaving out of sight those (pialitative differences 
which alone are of any importance. 

1. 31. unartiflclal, unscientific : irregular : haphazard. 

1. 33. not of so much importance, for the reason given on p. 39, 

1. 8. 

P. 209, 1. 2. as well as it is, besides being. The existence of 
influential men and (dasses is a check upon the action of a mon- 
arch. In the absence of a monai-ch, a society which has no 
natural leaders is a mere collection of impotent individuals, who 
must succumb to the first person that tries to tyrannize over 
them. Burke’s prophecy was fulfilled by the establishment of 
the Napolecmic despotism, De Toc(pieville points out that under 
the old regime the French had become so accustomed to see 
everything done by a central government, that they had entirely 
lost the ielea of self-govei-iunent. 1’heir idea of freedom, there- 
fore, was submission to an eh;cted and constitutional government, 
instead of an hereditary or absolute one. 

1. 13. This is to play, etc., this is a terrible risk to run. 

1. 22. chastised, sober : kept within bounds. 

1. 24. They expect, etc. In the setting up of their democratic 
system tluiy have committed many crimes. They trust that it 
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will not be destroyed when a despot returns, because they trust 
that he will shrink from inflicting on France the horrors of a 
second revolution. 

1. 29. M. de Calonne, a former finance ministei'. 

1. 36. ways and means, see on p. 117, 1. 8. 

P. 210, 1. 19. The representation, When a man is considered 
as a representative of tlie country and not of a part of it, the re- 
lative representation of the parts is a matter of no consetiucnce. 

1. 22. descriptions, classes of the people. 

1. 28. to which it was pointed, Klectc«l repi esentativcs do not 
constitute the governinent in England. 9’hcy are only an element 
in the system of governinent. “ The government is the point of 
reference,” (p. 211, 1. 4.) i.e. the members of the House of Com- 
mons sit to act as a control upon the administration in the 
interests of their constituents. Burke expresses the same view 
in his Thnuffhta on the Prvaivt Ducoutentu, “'rhe House of Com- 
mons was supposed originally to he no pari of the standing 
government of this country. It was considered as a control, 
issuing immediately fiom the peojile, and speedily to he resolved 
into the mass from whence it arose.” In the Appeal to the Old 
WhifjH Burke says that “ everything rejmhliciin which can he 
introduced with safety eitluir into England or France must be 
built upon a monarchy ; built upon a real, not a nominal 
monarchy, a.s iVs vmtntial basis ; that all such institutions, 
whctlier aristocratic or democratic, must originate from the 
Crown, and in all their proceedings must refer to it ; that by the 
energy of that mainspring alone those refuiblican parts must be 
set in action, and from thence must derive their whole legal 
effect (as amongst us they actually do) or the whole will fall into 
confusion. These republican members have no other point but 
the Crown in which they can possibly unite.” 

P. 21 1, 1. 11. When did you hear, c;tc. , sec note on p. 61 , 1. 35. 

1. 15. it, viz. e(|uality, or impartiality. Members of the House 
take spticial care that the interests of unrepresented disti icts shall 
not suffer. 

1. 24. on different ideas, they desiie greater purity in elections. 

P. 212, 1. 1. constitution-mongers, dealers in constitutions. 

17. have the least interest, etc., i.e. the i>oorest classes. 

P. 213, 1. 3. Limbus Patrum, the region on the borders of hell. 
It was believed that the souls of the .Jewish patriarchs abode in 
this region until Christ dcscendcil and rescued them and carried 
them into heaven. Men arc for a time excluded from the 
Assembly just as the patriarchs were for a time excluded from 
heaven. See Dante’s Infenw, canto iv. ’I’he word Limbus means 
properly edge or border.' Their bottoms, The French apparently 
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think thcat a man becomes contaminated in the Assembly, and 
stands in need of purification, as a ship has to be cleaned after a 
voyage. 

1. 7. chimney-sweepers, small boys were sent up chimneys with 
a Ijrush to clean them. Just as they became expert, they had 
grown too big for the work. 

1. 8 . Superficial, etc., the future rulers of France will either be 
men wlio arc just l(*arning tlieir work, or men who have once 
learnt it but have half b)rgotten it. petulant, beginners are 
• always impatient, Ijecause they are ignorant of difficulties. 

1. {). ill, imperfect. 

1. 10. Your constitution, etc., the constitution cannot be a good 
one, because the franu'rs of it have been unwilling to trust any 
one. Inst(;ad of taking care to find men who will not fail in their 
duty, they liavo devoted their whole attention to contriving moans 
of punishing tho.se who do fail. (T. “ Every good political in- 
stitution must have a pr<nentive operation as w(dl a.s a remedial. 
It ought to hav(5 a natural tendency to exclude bad men from 
government, and not to trust for the .safety of the state to subse- 
(picnt punishnient alone ; puni.shinent, which ha.s ever been 
tardy and uncertain : and which, when power is .suflered in ba<l 
hands, may chance to fall rather on the injured than tlie criminal.” 
— Thoutjhts OK, tlK> Prc.scKf Dificonfrnfji, 

1. ITi. purgatoryinterval, time allowed for purification. Accord- 
ing to the (’atholic church the next world is divided into three 
regions ~ licaveii for the good, hell for the bad, and purgatory, 
where those who are not luid enough for hell, and yet not good 
enough to be {idinitted at <»nco into heaven, are sent for a time to 
be purified. 

1. 22. when he solicits, etc., when he seeks re-election. As 
already ex])laincd on p. 20*2, 1. 14, the voter.s woiihl cr)nstantly 
change. Except at elections the inliabit.-ints of France had no 
functions at all. The Assembly, when once elected, was absolute. 

1. 30. cement, Ihirke uses again his favourite analogy of a build- 
ing. .Area was the original foundation of the constitution. 
I’opulation and wealth were two buttresses. (P. 195, 1. 12.) 
Cement is now found lUicessary to bind the departments together. 

1. 31. Their confederations, etc., representatives of different 
towns or districts used to meet together aud swear fidelity to the 
new constitution. An amusing account of these meetings is given 
in Carlyle’s Frvncli Rcrohition, vol. ii. bk. 1, clis. 8-12. 

1. 32. spectacles, Carlyle gives an account of a federation meet- 
ing held at Lyons. ‘ ‘ From dawn to dusk it lasts ; and truly a sight 
like few. Fiourislies of drums and trumpets are something : but 
think of an ‘artificial rock fifty feet high,’ all cut into crag-steps, 
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not without the similitude of ‘shrubs ’ ! Tlie interior cavity, for 
in sooth it is made of deal, stands solemn, a ‘Temple of Concord’: 
on the outer aummit rises ‘a statue of Liberty,’ colossal, seen for 
miles, with her pike .and Plirygian cap, and civic column : at her 
feet a Country’s Altar ; — on all which ncitlier deal-timber nor hith 
and pl.aster, with paint of various colours, have been spared. 
But fancy then the banners all placed on the steps of the rock ; 
high-mass chanted ; and the civic oatli of fifty ihoiis.and : with 
wliat volcanic outburst of sound from iron and other throats, 
enough to frighten b.ack the very Saoiie and Khone; and how the 
brightest fireworks, and li.alls, .‘iiid even repasts closed in that 
night of the gods ! ” ('f. “ On .luly 14th, 17110, the anniversary 

of the fall of the Bastille, a federation fi>r the whole of France, 
at which the king presided, was bchl at Paris. Every depart- 
ment sent its deputation of national guards, who came to the 
number of 15,000 men. An altar was raised in the middle of the 
Champ de ^lars, where Talleyrand, Bisho[) of Autun, said mass, 
and blessed the banners of the departments. ’I'lic thousands 
assembled swore with one voice to be faithful to the nation, the 
law, and the king. Louis, from his throne, took an oatli to 
maintain the constitution, and the air resounded with shouts «>f 
‘ Long Ih 0 the King. ’ The Parisians entertained the visitors, 
and the day closed amid general light-heart edness and rejoicing. 
The Bastille was already razed to the ground, and crowds came to 
dance on the place wlicrc it had stoocl,”— Mrs. Cardiiier, French 
.lievolutioiit p. 7t). Burke meaus that such tilings as these 
would not keep the Department.s together. Cohesion could only 
be produced by coiiiinunity of interests. 

1. 110. confiscation, they thought that ibe ])cy);irtmeiits would 
be held together by a eoiniiion interest in the redem]>tion of the 
paper currency. See on p. l.'lo, 1. ‘J.'b 

P. 214, 1. 4. head, .subject of consideration, 

1. 11. repulsion, tlic opposite of If they ibm’i carry 

the work of division and separation (p. 205, 1. (») .so far as to make 
coherence impossible, the country will obf;y the Assembly until 
the paper currency is redeemed. 

1. 13. sufficient to support, ctyiual in value to. 

1. 14. morally certain, as certain as a man can be in the absence 
of positive proof. 

1. 15. it will add, etc., There will be a general struggle, every 
man trying to secure land or money in e.xchange for the pajicr 
which he holds. 

1. 19. to sink, to extinguish. If the v.alue of the land is equal 
to that of the paper, all holders of papei- will secure a material 
equivalent for it. When that is done, there will be nothing more 
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to be got by obeying the Assembly, and no one, therefore, will 
be interested in maintaining the constitution. 

1 . 20 . its binding force, its power of holding the Dppartments 
together as mortar holds bricks together. 

1. 22. the credit of the paper, the probability of obtaining 
something valuable in exchange for the paper. 

1. 24. direct, foreseen and intended , 

1. .36. the influence of the bank, Ry the Rank Charter Act of 
1854 the Rank of England is required to keep an equivalent 
amount of bullion for all the notes it issues above £14,000,000 ; 
private banks established after the passing of this Act are for- 
bidden to issue their own notes, and those established before are 
oidy allowed to do so under certain conditions. The Act was 
passed because it was thought that an unlimited power on the 
part of banks to issue notes encouraged speculation to a dangerous 
degree. 

P. 215 , 1. 1. He knows little, etc., 3'hose who can alter the 
value of money at will have an unlimited power over the well- 
being of the people. 

1. 4. more extensive, ])ccause, as has been explained, there was 
more paper than specie. 

1. 5. depending on the managers, In England a bank could 
not force pe()])le to use its notes. It could therefore only issue as 
many notes as people were willing to use. 

1. 6. member, the literal meaning of the word is a Imh. 

1. 1.3, money-jobbing and speculation, the practice of buying 
shares or goods in the hope of selling them after a time at an 
advanced price, owing to an iiici’case in the demand for them. 

1. 23. They have reversed, etc.. It was believed that Delos 
was originally a floating island, but that it w\a3 fixed in its place 
that Liitona might give ))ii lh upon it to Apollo and Artemis. 
Land, which generally remains for a long time in the hands of 
one owner, is now' to pass quickly from hand to hand in France. 
The words oms et lit fora ciremn are taken from a passage in which 
Virgil says that Apollo fixed the island of Delos. 

“ Long time the sport of ev^ery blast 
O’er ocean it w'as wont to toss. 

Till grat(>ful Phrebus moored it fast 
To Oyaros and high Myconos, 

And bade it lie unmovc»l, and bravo 

The violence of wind and wave.” — Jl!n. iii. 75. 

1. 29. to Job out, to sell at a profit. Their sole object will be to 
posses.s that form of property wdiich at the moment happens to 
bo of the greatest value. 
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1. 30. holy, iroftical. The bishop referred to is the famous 
Talleyrand. He was a man of sceptical opinions and immoral 
life. He had entered the church unwillingly, but, being of good 
family, hafl risen to high rank in it. He hud taken a prominent 
part in the measures for secularizing the chinch pro})erty. He 
was subsequently excommunicated by the Pope, and devoted the 
rest of his life to diplomacy. 

1. 33. an old farmer, Burke farmed his own lands at Beacous- 
field, his home in Buckinghamshire. 

1. 34. late lordsliip, the reference is to the abolition of titles 
by the Assembly. 

1. 35. usury is not a tutor, etc , cf. p. 137, 1. 30. 

1. 36. according to the new dictionary, ie. as equivalent to 
atheistical. 

P. 2 1 6 , 1. 3. encouragement, liopefulness. 

1. 4. I sow, etc.. The aged husbandman, asked for whom 
he is sowing, replies “for the gods, who willed that the fields 
should benelit not only myself but those who succi'cd me ” — 
Cicero, th Senectulf^., vii. Ihirke adds the words “ wliilst Death 
held the other.” Burke means that religion will teach the land- 
owner that he has only a life-interest in his property, and that he 
is not so to exhaust it for his own beneiit as to leave it a worth- 
less possession to those who succeed him. Cf. p. 106, 1. 3. 

1. 7. the two academies, see on p. 123, I 29. 

1. 8. Caisse d’Escompte, the bank of discount. Cf. p. 135, 
1. 36. 

1. 11. Carthusian, this order was founded in the lUh century 
in the district of dhayfrawHe, whence the name. 

1. 14. rural economy, lit. the management of rural affairs. 

1. 15. too wise in their generation, they understand their own 
interests too well. I’lie expression i.s borrowed from the New 
Testament. 

1. 21. panegyric, see on p. 151, 1. 29. 

1. 23. Happy is the man, etc., Horace in his second Epode 
puts a long description of the happiness of a countiy life into 
the mouth of a usurer named Alhns. In the four lines quoted 
below he describes how' soon tlie usurer became tired of it, and 
returned to his own business. 

1. 33. cultivate the Caisse d’Egllse, they will return to their 
business of speculating in church property. He n.se.s the word 
cultivate because it is appropriate to vineyards and coi nfields in 
the following line. The W'ord ‘ cultivate ’ bears the general sense 
of ‘ to pay attention to.’ The w'ords T’ame iV lujlint mean, liter- 
ally, the money bo.v of the (3iurch. 

2 k 
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P. 217, 1. 3. in everything new, who are innovators in every- 
tliing. 

I. 4. gaming, gambling. He has already explained that the 
maintenance of the constitution depends on the paper currency. 

1. 8. extensive as life, because all x)ayments were made in 
paper. Every transaction was a speculation, i.e. there was no 
certainty about it, because no man could tell the value of what 
he gave or received. 

1. 15. the staple, the material. 

1. 1 G. funds, used generally for shares. The Mississippi and 
South Sea Ct)mpanies were formed in the eighteenth century, the 
one in Eraiice and the other in England. The profits were to be 
derived from a monopoly of trade in those regions : and it was 
proposed in oacli case to recompense goveninient for the con- 
cession of the monopoly by a contribution from the profits to the 
repayment of the National Debt. Of. p. 272, 1. 18. 

1. 20. lotteries, in Burke’s time it was the practice to raise 
revenue l)y lotteries. 

1. 22. countenances, cf. p. 18, 1. 27. 

1. 27. distemper, disease. Cf. p. .3.3, 1. 2G, and p. 218, 1. 6. 

1. ,34. would, wLshes to. 

P. 218, 1. 4. If you abstract it, etc.. Men will only acquire 
paper on the chance that tliey may be able to sell it again at a 
profit. If tliey stored it up they wcuild be like jackdaws who 
delight in the mere accumulation of what is of no use to them. 

1. 11. conduct the machine, etc., control the issues of paper 
money. 

1. IG. at par, at its nominal value. 

1. 21. the murders, etc., in many places the mob killed men 
who were believed to be keeping back stores of corn in the 
expectation of a rise in price. ISee Von Syhe(, vol. 1, p. 78. 

1. 27. falling, used transitively. Cf. p. 219, 1. 21. 

1. 28. can take from or add, etc., vh. by increasing or diminish- 
ing the amount of paper money in circulation. The greater the 
debts of the government, tlie less is the likelihood that the govern- 
ment will be able to pay them. Every note is a promise to pay, 
i.e. it is a debt incurred. With every addition to the currency, 
therefore, the chance of redemption diminishes, and therefore 
the value of the money falls. Conversely its value rises with every 
contraction of the currency. 

?. 219, 1. 9. epheraerous, short-lived. It is a Creek word which 
signifies lit. ‘ lasting for a day.’ It is easy by inventing a rumour 
to excite the passions of a multitude. 
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1. 19. can ruin their property, etc., the larger the amount of 
land that is offered for sale, the smaller the price that it will 
fetch, \yhen, therefore, owners of land try to raise money by 
selling it, the managers of the church lands will offer land for 
sale at the same time, and so will diminish the amount of money 
which the landowners can realize, 

1. 21. he falls the value, etc., the cuiTent price of a thing 
depends on the demand. When men wish to part with land and 
to obtain money, land will fall and money will rise in value. 

1. 23. by the very means, viz. by the attempt to exchange his 
land for money. 

1. 27. legislatively proscribed, as if a law had been passed 
which punished him by excluding him from t he goveiumcnt. See 
on p. 117, 1. 24. 

1. .35. they come embodied, etc., because their Iiabits have 
accustomed them to concerted action. 

P. 220 , 1. 2. monster, an unnatural constitution. See on p. 75, 

1 . 22 . 

1. 6. an ignoble oligarchy, cf. p. 139, 1. 7. 

1. 10. Serbonian bog, Tiie reference is to Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, 2, 592 : 

“A gulf profound as that Serbonian bog 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount (-asius old, 

Where armies whole have sunk.” 

Damietta is a town in Egypt close to the eastermnost mouth of 
the Nile. Mount C/asius is further easteiward on tlu; l^gyptiau 
coast. The Serbonian bog is tlic Lake Serbouis. 

1. 17. playing about, the metaphor is tikeii from the movement 
of a flanie. In the Thomjhts on the Present J)isronten(s Burke 
says, “ A system unfavourable to freedom may be so fm nied as 
considerably to exalt the grandeur of the state ; and men may 
find ill the pride and splendour of that prosperity soimt .sort of 
consolation for the loss of their solid privifeges. Indeed the in- 
crease of the power of the siat<3 has often been urged by artful 
men, as a pretext for some abridgment of the public liberty.” 

1. 22, too deep, etc , the reference is to the [iraetice of sounding 
from a ship to discover the depth of water. 

1. 26. madetbelr very virtues, etc., the ruuious policy has been 
rendered possible by the support of men with a reputation for 
virtue. 

1. 30. strongly connected, etc., because the paper currency was 
issued in Paris. De Tocqueville points out how, before the 
Revolution, the concentration of authority and the growth of 
manufactures iii Paris had paved the way for tiie supremacy of 
that city. 
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P. 221 , 1 . 9. the square republics, see p. 194, 1. 19. 

' 1 . 14. It has the whole draft, etc., the representatives from all 
parts of tlie counti’y sit in Paris, and are subject to tke will of 
tlie people of Paris. 

1. 1/). hackled, cut small. The deliberately planned disintegra- 
tion of the country is described on p. 205, 1. 22 miq. 

1. 33. the Checquer, one of the .squares into which the surface 
of the country has been divided. 'I'he word would propeily 
de.scribe one of the stpiares on a ches.s-board. On p. 195, 1. 2, 
he said tin; couiitiy resembled “a pavement of square within 
square.” 

1. 34. We begin, etc., cf. p. 51, 1. IS. (T. “It seenrs that 
most persons are oidy capable of strong aflections towards a few 
human beings in cert,ain close rijlations, e.speinally the dome.stic ; 
and that if tliese are s\q»])r(‘S8(!<l, what they will feel towards their 
fellow creatures generally will he, as Aristotle says, ‘hut a 
watei y kindliness ’ and a \ cry feeble counteipoise Ut self lo\ e ; 
and thus that such s[i(;cialized afTetttions as the piesent organiza- 
tion of society normally produces allbnl the best means of de- 
veloping in most per.sons a more extended ))em^volence, to the 
degre^^ to which they ai*e eaj^able of feeling it.” Sidgwick, 
MtthoiU of bk. iv. eh. 3. 

P. 222 , 1. 15. for tlie reasons, etc., see p. 214, 1. ]2 seqq., and 
p. 57, 1. 31 

1. 21. We see a body, etc., cf. p. 49, 1. 30. 

1. 25. legislative competency, what it is in the power of a 
legislative body to do. As an example of their exaggerated 
notions of tluur own authority see p. 17 (t, 1 . 31. their examples, 
etc., cf. p. IS, 1. 30, and p. 09, 1. 20. 

P. 223 , 1. 5. in the theory, etc., in any constitution that was 
ever planned, or that ever existed. 

1. 21 . your Solons and Numas, those who profess to do for France 
what the legishitor Sidon in the Gth contury n.c. did for Athens, 
and what Numa, the secoml king, did for Home. 

1. 23. sovereign, used in its proper sense of supreme. 

P[>. 223 - 231 , The Kf/hf, u'ho u to he the ehief executive officer 
'Under the new af/stem, ha.s been .so u'cakened and de(jrade.d that 
he cannot he an ohjcct <ff respect cither to hinuelf or others, lie 
has no power over public /netowre.^. fn the sphere of justice y he 
exists simplji to register senteneesy which he cannot modify, 
delivered hff judifes u'hom he does 'not appoint. In the sphere of 
administration, he h(fs no power of rewarding service, but exists 
simplp to en force the observance of laws, which are passed with- 
out any reference to him. It is not to be. expected that he will 
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work with mvf zml for an ARnemhJy v'hich has (degraded him ; 
or that his j/iiiisfers, if they hare any respect for him, will obey 
the orders of those npou whom, a short timeayo, they were.sittiny 
in judgment as rcoels. It would hare been better to yet rid of 
the Kiny altoyether, and to appoint a new ewevutire officer of 
whose fidelity and zc(d they could feel assured. Jf the Ministers 
are friendly to the Kiny, he and they will combine ayainst the 
Assembly : if they are the creatures of the Assembly, they will 
strive in ercrythiny to thwart the Kiny. They themselves are 
Ministers only in name. They etinnot sit in the Assembly, so 
that they can neither initiate nor modify Icyislation ; and. if 
accusations are made ayain.st them, they ettn only defend them- 
selves as culprits at the bar of the Assembly, lloih Kiny and 
Ministers are deyraded in the eyes of Kurope. Fear of punish- 
ment will prevent their breidiny the laws, but it will not make 
them, zealous upholders or administrators of then}. The state 
must be weakened by the e.ristence of a Kiny, so lony as a Kiny 
exists. For whoever sits upon the throne will always be. on the 
look out for an opportunity of beeominy a hiny in re<dity <tyain 
as well as in name. If, as it is said, the monarchy u'as retained 
only because the people, in.sisted upon the retention of it, then it 
should, hare been made useful. Fower, }eith the necessary safe- 
y}iards for the riyhtfu! use of it, should hare been yiiwn to the 
monarch, as in Fnyiand. lUmtuse he, has not the riyht <f peace 
and war, for instance, France will be di)'idcd into parties in- 
triyniny in, the, intere.ys of different foreiyn, states. It is not 
wonderful that the Ministers, findiny themselves in such an. em- 
harrassiny (Uid. helpless situation, should hare siynified their 
intention of resiyniny. 

1. 20. a degraded king, cf. p. 1. 0 seqq. 

P. 224, 1. 2. of Intelligence, <>f convoying infoi nuition. TIjo 
E nglisli ITouso of (’oniinons flc'pcinls for inftn ination u])on I he 
Ministers. They tliorefore largely intliioncc tlie views of ilie 
House and the in(;asurc.s which are taken hy the House. Pru lia- 
nient, of course, holds them responsilde for the correctness and 
adc(piacy of the information coininunicate<l, 

1. 15. a chief of humbailiffs, etc., Jie appeals to he at the head 
of the lowest class of the servants of the law wliose hiisiness it is 
to serve warrants, to arrest culprits, and to execute the sentences 
of courts. The woial bum is a e<uitracte«l form of hot tom, and 
bumbailiff means an umler-bailiff. The word is said to have 
arisen from the pursuer catcliing at a man by the liinder part of 
his garment, catchpoles and sergeants-at-mace were, like bailiffs, 
officers whose busiiu’.ss it was arrest people. 'I’he word mace 
means a statf-of-otlice, a chob. in the Present Discontents Burke 
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dwells on the necessity of having the administration correspon- 
dent to the legislature. Unless those who execute the law are 
in sympathy with those who make it, it is certain that the in- 
tention of the legislature will be frustrated. In England it is 
not enough that the laws should be made by the representatives of 
the people. * They must also be administered by a Government 
ill sympathy with and responsible to the people. George III. 
governed England absolutely Ihrougli a subservient House of 
(Vunmons and a [luppct Ministry. Under him the Ministers 
were as insignificant as the King and his Ministers were under 
the French Assembly. Their fuiuTion was simply to execute 
orders. They w-iirc treatc'd with contempt by foreign courts, 
who soon discovciLMl that they had no power. At home, they 
were hated when they (;arried out the unpopular commands of 
the court, and despised when they attempted a futile remon- 
strance. 'Phe position was one which no man of prudence or 
spirit could acci'pt. It could only attract by its emoluments. 

1 . 18. had been, would have been. 

1. 24. It was not for nothing, etc., it w'as with a dehnite object 
that they liberalized their hangman. See p. 78, 1. «>. 

1. 20. It is not in nature, (;tc., so long as men feel as they do, 
it is impossible that the king, etc. Cf. p. 227, 1 . 10 . 

?. 225 , 1 . 7 . consideration, respecl. 

1 . 2 ,^. he is to be spattered, etc., the diso)>edient are to be shot 
down by his orders. 

1. 24. He has no negative, he cannot veto any measures passed 
by the Assembly. 

1. 20. Executive magistracy, etc., unless an agent loves and rc- 
snects his master, he will not execute his orders with zeal. 

1 . 35 . fraudulent attentions, this corresponds to the “literal 
but perverse and malignant obedience” in the preceding sentence. 
A man may defeat the intentions of his master in two ways, 
either by neglecting his orders altogether, or by acting on the 
letter of them in such a way as to violate the spirit of them. 
If a magistrate, wlien ordered to be on the watch against the 
spread of crime in his district, went out of his way to discover 
petty oflenc.es and punished every trivial fault with extreme 
rigour, he would obey the letter of his instructions, but he would 
make the law odious, and would encourage revolt against it. 

V. 226, 1. 1. truly kings, as opposed to those who, like the 
King of the French, are kings only in name. 

L 5. Wclilieu, see on p. 53, 1 U. 

I. 15. cnosen by affairs, etc., they owed tlieir election not 
WowvV\A8T»t but to their fitiie.sa for the post. Burke means to 
flmt will vtulurc an obnoxious servant, but they M'ill 
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endure a master. Cf. “A great prince may be obliged (tliough 
such a thing cannot happen very often) to sacrifice his private 
inclinati^p to his public interest. A wise prince will not think 
that such a restraint implies a condition of servility. ” — Premit 
DisconteifUs. 

1. 31. a revolution in nature, ef. p. 224, 1. 29..^ So long as men 
are what they are, no man will willingly serve those who were 
formerly his own servants. 

1. 34. take up with, be satisfied with. 

P. 227, 1. 5. to have completed, etc., i.v. to have got rid of 
the King altogether. Cf. p. 89. 

1. 13. creature, an officer whom they had themselves created. 

1. 21. generous, see on p. 39, 1. ,34. 

1. 34. short-sighted avarice, to those who see only the salary, 
not the discomforts, of the rank of iMinistor. 

P. 228, 1. 2. culprits, they must plead at the bar of an 
Assembly of which they are not meml)er8. JCnglish Ministers can 
defend themselves from their place in the Tfouse of Commons. 

1. 5. But, the W'ord introduces an imaginary ohjection to Hurke’s 
reasoning. The word responsible means ‘ liable to l>e called to 
account.’ 

1. 23. he will have no education, Cf. what (libbon says of the 
Roman Emperor Tlonorius — “The experience of history will 
countenance the suspicion that a prince who was born in the 
purple received a wor.se education than the meanest peasant in 
his dominions ; and that the ambitious minister (Siiliclio) suf- 
fered him to attain the age of manhood, without attempting to 
excite his courage, or to enlighten his understanding,” eh. 
xxix. 

1. 20. genius, lit. a spirit. He will learn in some way or 
other. 

1. 29. whilst you pique, etc. It is absurd to expect men to 
obey commands which run counter to human in.siinct and senti- 
ment. ‘ To pique nature against you ’ means to enter into a 
contest with nature. 

P. 229, 1. 4. an economy, an arrangement. See on p. 180, 
1.18. 

1. 5. one real, etc., i.e. the Assembly, and the monarchy. 

]. 7. Such a machine, etc., The monarchy is not wortii what 
it costs to imintain it. 

Burke proceeds to answer an imaginary 
‘^yea and sutb, a commuti expression for ‘ cverjtJiiflg. ’ 
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1. 26. more neceaeary, he explains in 11. 31 seqq. why it is 
necessary. 

1. 28. auxiliary trusts, such for instance as the execution of 
laws, the nomination to magistracy and office, etc. By ‘ the in- 
direct correctives and controls which in England we have chosen’ 
he means tlic power of Parliament to refuse to support govern- 
ment, until power is in the hands of persons who are acceptable 
to the people, or while factions predominate in the court in which 
the nation has no confidence. In the T/ionqhts on the Present 
Discontnits he dwells on the evils which had resulted from the 
neglect of Parliament to exercise its pow'er of control. 

P. 230, 1. 10. M. de Montmorin, he was minister for war at the 
time. When Spain applied to l^’rance for assistance in her dispute 
with England about Nootka vSound in California, parties in France 
were divided as to the answer which should be given. Lafayette 
was especially anxious to wound England, particularly by 
suwporting the democrats in the countries subject to her or 
innuence<l by her. Sec Von Sybd, bk. ii. ch. 2. 

1. 31. are executed, etc., see on p. 77, 1. 0. 

P. 231, 1. 3. to betray themselves, they must be false to them- 
selves, bcc.iuso they have to do what they arc told to do, not 
what they believe to be right. 

1. 8. driven him from Versailles, The King dismissed Neckcr, 
July 11, 17811, and ordered him to (|uit the country immediately. 
In a few days he was obliged to recall him. 

1. {). multsa urbes, etc., The (piotation is from Juvenal, fiaf. 
X. 281. IVlien I’ompey fell sick of a fever in Campania, the 
inhabiLints of Naples ami other cities offered prayers for his 
recovery. He did recover, hut Juvenal implies that it w’ould have 
been better for him if he had died. For the remainder of his 
life lie was unfortunate. If the French had not insisted on the 
recall of Necker, lie would not a.s fiuaiiec minister have seen the 
financial ruin of his country, just as Pompey, if tlie people’s 
prayers for his recovery had not been answered, would have 
escaped defeat at the hand of Ciesar and a violent death. 

1. 13. sitting on the rains. In the lines of Juvenal immediately 
preceding the passage (j noted by Burke there is a reference to the 
Roman Marius. Burke’s expression is suggested by the well- 
known story that Marius, having lauded as a fugitive near 
Carthage, and being ordered by the Prjietor to quit the province, 
replied to the messenger — “ Tell the Praetor that you liave seen 
Cains Marius in exile, sitdnn among the ruius of Carthage.” As 
a matter of fact, Neckcr had resigned office before tliis Letter 
was published. 

pR 231-236. The Assemhfi/^ instead of reforming the old 
Parliaments as it ou</ht to have done^ has abolished them. The 
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members of these old courts, beivg irremovable and independent, 
were a guarantee, for the preservation of the law and the eonstitu- 
tion, and for the seenritg of the property of the snhjeets. iXo- 
where u the cheek of an independmt judicature iqmi the 
government more necessart/ than in a demoeracij. Henceforth 
judges are to he elected hg the inhabitants of their districts. Of 
course they will he. partial to those who voted for them. The 
rarliaments might have been so reformed as to command’ the 
respect which the court of x\rcopag us commanded in Athens. 
They should have had a veto on the acts of the Assembly. This 
would have prevented capricious legislation. It is ridiculous to 
give to the King, who is the servant of the Assembly, a right to 
remonstrate against the orders of his masters. I 'ntil a new code of 
law is framed, the judges are simply to obey the instruetions of 
the Assembly. In other words, they (tre to be mere, agents of (he 
government. This arrangement will lead to disturbanees, for 
the people who hare elected them will not allow them to imforce 
orders of which they disapprove. 7'he Assetubly has undertaken 
to frame (t new (tnd simple code of law. IJut, beeajise. it is 
simple, mveh will be left to the di.'icretion of the judges: and, 
because it is new, they will /atre no ewperienee to guide them in 
the e.rercise. of their diseretiou. The administrative bodies, the 
members of which stand most in need of proteetion and control, 
are to be exempted from the. jurisdietion of the courts altogether, 
and to be subjected directly to the Assembly. Hut the deeisious 
of the Assembly arc not legal decisions: vor is the Assembly 
likely to be very severe in its treatment of (hose who are its agents 
for the establishment of otiga r eh y. The High (ain't, which is to 
try ea.ws of treitson, seems likely to be a fearful instrument of 
tyranny. It will .sit in fear of the mob of Paris to try cases got 
up by the Assembly. 

1. 20. plan of judicature, “ Tlic new adininintrative diviBions 
served as Judieial divisions als«>. Tlie old eourts, iiieluding ilic 
Parliaments, M'crc one after another aludished. Eaeh district 
was divided into cantons, and the primary AsscmhlicK in each 
canton elected judges, called jiistici-s of the peace, for the trial 
of petty causes. Every district had a civil, every dej)artment a 
criminal court, of which the judges were resj)ectivcly elected by 
the electors of the district and the <lepartment. Persons be- 
longing to any branch of the legal profession were eligible as 
judges, wlio were elected for six years only. Much directly 
remedial legislation accompanied this new framework. Pro- 
cedure was rendered mo?-c favourable to the accnised. Trial by 
jury on the English system was adopted in criminal cases, c\'ery 
departiucnt having its grand jury. ^Securities were taken 
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against arbitrary arrest and imprisonment, and the law was 
made the same for all, without distinction of [Mjrsons. A new 
penal code was drawn up which contrasted most favourably with 
the criminal law in force in other countries. Heresy and magic 
were no longer recognized as crimes. Torture was abolished, 
and the punishment of death confined to four or five offences. 
QaArdiner. Burke’s criticism on this part of the work of the 
Assembly would be generally admitted to be too severe. 
Von Sybcl, talking of the juridical measures passed by the 
Assembly, says truly, “ that there is no department in which 
the favourable side of the Revolution is so strikingly seen, or so 
clearly distinguishable from its mistakes and faults.” He points 
out, however, as Burke iloes, the evils of having judges elected 
by the people, instead of appointed by the crown. “ The same 
party which chose the Directors of the District also designated 
the District judge ; and both were c<]ually impregnated by 
party spirit, cijually dependent, and equally divested of all 
dignity and self-reliance. This one circumstance threw the 
whole progress of reform into jeopardy ... France was soon to 
discover that her new judges hid their faces before every 
turbulent mob.” Bk. 1, ch. v, 

1. 22. the parliaments, see note on p. 42, 1. 6. Mac- 
kintosh’s criticism on this passage is as follows “ The judicial 
aristocracy formed by the Parlianients was even less susceptible 
of union with a free government than the Nobility and the 
C’lergy were. Their spirit and claims were equally incompatible 
with liberty. I’hcy had imbibed a spirit congenial to the 
authority under wluch they had acted, and suitable to the 
arbitrary genius of the laws which they had dispensed ; while 
they retained those ambiguous and indefinite claims to a share 
in the legislature, which the fluctuations of power in the king- 
dom had in some diigrce countenanced. The spirit of a corpora- 
tion was from the smallness of their numbers more concentrated 
and rigorous in them than in the Nobles and Clergy ; and what- 
ever aristocratic zeal is laid to the charge of tlio nobility, was 
imputable with ten-fold force to the ennobled magistrates, who 
regarded their recent honours with an enthusiasm of vanity, 
inspired by that bigoted veneration for rank which is the per- 
petual character of upstarts. A free people would not form its 
tribunals of men u^ho pretended to any control on the, legis- 
lature. Courts of justice, in wdiich seats were legally purchased, 
had too long been endured : judges who regarded the right of 
dispensing justice as a marketable commodity w'oubl neither be 
fit organs of equitable laws, nor suitable magistrates for a free 
state. It is vain to urge with Mr. Burke the past services of 
these judicial bodies. It is not to be denied that Montesquieu 
is correct when he states that uud(‘r bad governments one abuse 
often limits another. The usurped authority of the ParliameutB 
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formed, it is true, some bulwark against the caprice of the 
Court. But when the abuse is destroyed, why preserve the 
remedial^ evil ? Superstition certainly alleviates the despotism 
of Turkey ; but if a rational government could be erected in 
that Empire, it might w ith confidence disclaim the aid of the 
Koran, and despise the remonstrances of the Mufti. To such 
establishments let us pay the tribute of gratitude for past 
benefits ; but when their utility no longer exists, let them be 
canonized by death, tliat their a<lmirers may be indulged in all 
the plenitude of posthumous veneration.” The same writer’s 
criticism upon Burke’s repeated remark, that the Erench ought 
to have reformed instead of alx)lishing the ohl corporations, is 
deserving of careful consideration. “Any gradual reform of 
them was impossible. They would have destroyed Liberty 
before Liberty had (iorrcctcd their spirit. A slender rcfoim 
amuses and lulls the peo]>le ; the popular enthusiasm subsides ; 
and the moment of cfiectual n^form is irretrievably lost. No 
important political improvement was ever obtained in a pciiod 
of tranquillity. The corrupt interest of the governors is so 
strong, and the cry of the people so feeble that it were vain to 
expect it.. The gradual reform that ari.ses from the presiding 
principle that is exhibited in the .s^wciou.s theory of Mr. Burke 
18 belied by the experience of all ages. \\'hatever excellence, 
whatever freedom is discoverable in governments has been 
infused into them by the shock of a revolution : and their subse- 
(pient progress has been only the accumulation of abuses. 'J'ho 
natural operation of tranquillity is to strengthen all those who 
are intcre.sted in perpetuating abuses. The National Assembly 
seized the moment of eradicating the corruptions and abuses 
which afllicted their country. Their reform w’a.s total that it 
might be commensurate w ith the evil ; and nr> part of it was 
delayed, because to spare an abuse at such a period was to con- 
secrate it ; and as the enthusiasm whirli carries nations to such 
enterprises is short-lived, so the opportunity of reform, if once 
neglected, might be irrecoverably fled.” 

P. 232, 1. 16. It ought to give, etc. Indejicndent r.ourts arc a 
protection to the subjecLs against any attempts at tyranny )>y the 
government. 

1. 30. It will be impossible, etc.. Every veidict will be de- 
livered with a view to catching votes at the next election. 

1. 32. ballot, secret voting. 

1. 36. partiality. It is bad enough that judges should be 
biassed against tho.se who are known not to have voted for 
them : it is worse that they should l^e unfair to every one whom 
they may suspect of not having done so. 

P. 233, 1. 2. at so ruinous a charge, alluding to the pensions 
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which were paid to the members of them as a compensation for 
dismissal 

I 5. Areopagfus, This senate, originally composed of nobles, 
was one of the earliest institutions of Athens. The name is 
derived from “the hill of Ares or Mars,” on which its sittings 
were held. It was a permanent Council, corresponding to the 
council of chiefs which modified the authority of kings in heroic 
times. “Its functijuis were originally of the widest senatorial 
chcaracter, directive generally as well as judicial. And although 
the gradual increase of (hunocracy at Athens both abridged its 
powers and coiitrilmted still further comparatively to lower it, 
by enlarging the direct working of the people in assembly and 
judicature, as well as that of the vSenate of Five Hundred, which 
was a permanent adjunct and auxiliary of the public Assembly 
— yet it seems to have ])een, even down to the time of PeriklOs, 
the most im])ortant body in the state. And afUir it had been 
cast into the background by the political reforms of that 
great man, we still find it on particular occasions stepping for- 
ward to reassert its anciemt powers, and to assume for the 
moment I hat undefined interference which it had enjoyed with- 
out dispute iu anticjuity. The attaclumuit of the Athenians to 
their ancient institui ioii.s gave to the Senate of Areopagus a 
constant and powerful hold on their minds, and this feeling was 
rather strengthened than weakened wlum it ceased lo be an 
object of popular jealousy when it could no longer be employed 
as an auxiliary of oligarchical pretensions.” - (Jroto, IlUtory of 
({rear., vol. iii. p. 7*1 

.1. IS. as it must be, et(!., bccau.se, as a judge is oidy elected 
for six years, he must l)c i)erpetua.lly intriguing foi* votes at the 
next election. 

1. U). dissolved in 1771, 'Fho Parliament of Rennes insti- 
tuted a process against the Duke d’Aigiiilloii for I'lbiise of 
power during his adminisf ration of Britanny. The King trans- 
ferred tlic ease to Paris, but, as the Parliament of Paris seemed 
likely to deal with him even more severely than that of Rennes, 
the King stopped the trial. Upon this tlie Parliament of Paris 
deelarc<l the duke suspemled from his privileges and functions 
as a ])eer. 'Fhe King cancelled tliis decree, and the Parliament 
at once put a stop to the administration of justice. The Minister 
Choiseul, who had 8npp<u‘ted the Parliament, was dismissed. 
D’Aiguillon was made Secretary of State for foreign affairs. The 
magistrates, on refusing to resume their oflic.ial duties, were 
removed fiom their ]K)8ts and banished to different parts of 
France, and the ancient Parliaments both in Paris and the pro- 
vinces were su])piessed. 

1. -7. squaring, bringing them into harmony with. 

1. 31. psephlsniata, the (Jreck word for decrees. See the 
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passage from Aristotle quoted at the bottom of p. 139. Aristotle 
says that “demagogues make the decrees of the people over- 
ride the laws, and refer all things to tlie popular assembly ... 
Further, *those who have any complaint to bring against tlie 
magistrates say, ‘let the people be judge’; tlie jieople are loo 
happy to accept the invitation ; and so tlie authority of every 
office is undermined.” 

P. 234, 1. 4. This is to understand, etc., Unrke means that a 
man must be either a servant or a master. He cannot he a mi.v- 
ture of the two. 

1. 17. to supply, to till the place of. 

1.31. to encourage, etc., ironical. 'I'hey can see, by the ex- 
ample of the court of ('hatelet, that they will have to suit their 
verdicts to the will of the mob. In contirmation of Burke’s re- 
marks, see Alison, History of Europe, vol. ii. pp. I.S4 and 190. 
Chatelet was t he name of a prison. 

1, 34. delation, a Latin word signifying iiforinatioii. 

P. 235, 1. T). the actors, i.v. those who hang them. 

1. 10. exploded, see on p. ‘JH, 1. 21. ’I’lieir knowledge of the old 
law^ will not guidi: them in the interpretation of the new. Cf. p. 
‘234, 1. Iti. 

1. 24. King’s-bench, 1'he Court of King’s (or Queen’s) Bench — 
so called because the soviireign used formerly to sit tluire in per- 
son- is the supreme court of conmion law in the kingdom. It is 
the remnant of the Norman oida nfut, or King’s (’ourt. Its 
jurisdiction is very high and transcendent. It keeps all inferior 
juri.sdictions within tlie bounds of their authority, and may 
either remove their ])i’oceedings to lx; determined here, or jiro- 
hibit their jirogi ess below. It .superintends all civil corporations 
in the kingdom. It commands magistrates and others to do 
what their duty jispiires, in every case where tlnu-e is no other 
specific remedy. It pnjtects the liberty of the subject, by speedy 
and summary interposition. It takes cognizance both of crimi- 
nal and civil causes. —AS7r//Aea’.s CommmtarU% iii. 414-0. 

1. 29. to oligarchy, see p. 220, 1. 1 sv 77. 

1. 34. This is talking, etc. As the Assembly ainl the? adminis- 
trative bodies work each in the interests of the other, neither is 
likely to try the other. 

P. 236, 1. o. a grand state Judicature, the National ’rribunal. 

1. 8. the high court of justice, the court whii h was con.stituted 
to try Charles I. on the chaTg<; of treason. Lingai d, History oj 
Enyland, vol. viii. p. 111. 

1. 15. committee of research, a committee fornuxl to an est and 
frame charges against any one suspected of hostility to the Re- 
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volution would be as dangerous as the Catholic Inquisition, which 
could arrest and try all who were suspected of heresy. 

1. 21 . out of the republic of Paris, in Paris the court <would be 
at the mercy of the mob. 

Pp. 236 - 255 . The army in in open mutiny^ anA mmt soon rule 
the country. Mutiny was to be expected. The Assembly en- 
couraged soldier's to rebellion and violence when it suited its pur- 
poses. It has taught the soldiers to disobey their titled officers by 
the doctrines of equality which it has preached^ and upim which 
it has legislated. It has made the authority of the King a mere 
name. It now attempts to restore order by a. repetition of useless 
decrees^ by administering to the .soldiers oaths which it has taught 
them to regard as a mockery., and by encmiraging them to join in 
the festivities of the clubs in the districts where they seme. The 
very municipalities, with the members of which they are encour- 
aged to associate, are themselves setting an example of lawlesmiess 
by usurping an illegal authority over the army. Such is the 
general confusion produced by its new arrangements that the 
Assembly is reduced to an attempt to cure anarchy by anarchy. 
In the social gatherings at the clubs, the soldiers will consw't with 
the lowest class of the citizens, and each will corrupt the other. 
The .wldiexs^ respect for military authority will be destrcyyed. 
Oficers will have to coax instead of commanding their men. The 
officers themselves are to be appointed by the King, subject to con- 
firmation by the Assembly. The Assembly will he divided into 
factions, each with its own favourites for promotion : while the 
whole body of officers will be divided into partisans of the King 
and the A.ssembly, according as they arc indebted to the one or 
the other for their position. Promotion by seniority would not 
necessarily mean promotion by merit, ichile at the same time it 
would render the army le.ss dependent upon any one. The troops 
will not obey a puppet King. They mil despise him or pity him. 
Nor will they obey an Assembly of lawyers. The first soldier 
with a genius for command that arises mil be their master, and 
the master of Prance. Me<(n while, when the right of every man 
to choose his own master is preached and allowed, when tn£ right 
of soldiers to choose their own officers is discussed, and, in the case 
of the National (luard, conceded, the soldiers will not long con- 
sent to obey officers whom they have not chosen. The Assembly, 
which relies entirely upon the army for the preservation, of order, 
has i)tfused principles of insvJbordination into both army and 
people. It wishes to enforce the payment of feudal dues : the 
people reply by quoting its own condemnation of them, by dis- 
puting its authority, and by urging the injustice of governing 
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France in the interests of Paru. Tt is only for a time that the 
obedience of the army has hee^i secured by flattery and increased 
pay. 'EM municipal armyy or rather the collection of local 
municipal armies^ is a mere excrescence on the state. 

1. 26. cementing principle, see p. 214, 1. 2. 

1. 30. on good appointments, if it is properly equipped. 

P. 237, 1. 2. you are well circumstanced, ironical. He means 
that the Assembly is at the mercy of the army. ‘ I’o have the 
wolf by tlie ears ’ was a Roman expression to describe a man in a 
position of difliculty. He is unable to hold on, and afraid to let 
go. Some of the ideas contained in this j)assage are to be found 
in Montesipueu, Esprit ties Lois, bk. xi. ch. 6. 

1. 14. It may enable us, etc., here again Burke sliows his 
anxiety lest the example of France shouhl be followed in Eng- 
land. 

1. 19. the auspices, see on p. 35, 1. 35. In confirmation of 
Burke’s account of the state of the army the student may refer to 
Carlyle’s French Fe.colutmi, vol. ii. bk. ii. : and to Von Sybef bk. 
ii, ch. 3. 

P. 238 , 1. 11 . the colours, the regimental flag. 

1. 12. risiun teneatis, Burke means that it is laughable that a 
man should talk of the King as having any autliority. The words 
are from Hoiace, De Arte Port. v. 5. 

1. 28. which has always ended, etc., r.f/. in the case of the 
Roman empire the army entirely superseded the authority of 
both the emperor and senate. Cf. “ Fierce licentiousness begets 
violent restraints. The military arm is the sole reliance ; and 
then, call your constitution what you please, it is the sword that 
governs. The civil power, like every other that calls in the aid 
of an ally stronger than itself, perishes by the assistance it 
receives. ” — Present Discontents. 

1. 36. cornices, the Latin romtVia, i.e. a meeting of the citizens 
of Rome for the election of magistrates, or tlie exercise of any r)f 
their political functions. He purposely introduces the word here 
and on p. 241, 1. 11, to show that political power had passed 
into the hands of the French soldiery. 

P. 239, 1. 2. as far as its canvas admits, i.e. it is a complete 
description of the subject, so far as it goes. 

1. 18. but too well, see on p. 87, 1. 33. 

1. 21. countenanced, see on p. 18, 1. 27. the 6 th of October, 
when the king was ‘ led in triumph.’ Sec pp. 78, 9. 

1. 22. the French guards, see note on p. 72, 1. 16. 

1 32. doctors, used in its literal sense of * teachers.’ 
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P. 240, 1. 10, the assembly itself, he said 011 p. 75, that the 
measures of the assembly were dictated by tlie mob of Paris. 

1. 19. breaking, disbanding. Of. ‘ to break to dismiss) the 
ollieers,’ p. 242, 1. 31. 

1. 20. decimating, punishing every tenth man. 

1. 36. excellent sermons, the word ‘sermon,’ which signifies 
a discourse delivered in a church, is used ironically to describe an 
atheistical writing or discourse. 

P. 241, 1. 1. Voltaire and Helvetius, cf. p. 96, 1. 2. Diderot 
and d’Alembert, wcu c the chief ()Tganizers of tlie ICncychpwdia. 
All oatli is a inockei-y to a man who dees not believe that there is 
a future life, oi‘ a Ood to punisli him for a l)rcacli of his oath. 

I. 5. a certain description of reading, et»!., Carlyle l eniarks that 
the soliliers were readers of tlie news]upcrs, and tliat some of 
them wrote in them. 

1\ 242 , 1. 29. requisition, the right of calling for the assistance 
of troops when necessary. 

P. 243, 1. 11. to pledge the assembly, cf. p. 117, 1. 19. 

1. 14. wear and tear, conta«jt with or ex])erience of. The 
expression is coinmoidy used to signify the. damage done to a 
thing by use. 

1 . 16. grand compounders, etc., the allusion is to an old practice 
ill the universities of allowing a degree before the ordinary time 
to men wlio paid extraordinary fees. dust as these men 
obtained degrees without going through tlie requisite study, so 
tlie Krencli profess to be politicians though tliey have not the 
experience requisite for their ])rofes.sion. In the next line he 
eompares them to religious eiithiisiasts who believe themselves to 
be directly iiisiiirisl by (hub Mere again Burke taunts the 
French with their ostentatious contempt for experience. 

1. 25. his own relish, his own tastes or likings. 

1. 28. deal In regeneration, cf. p. 192, 1, 29. Burke says that 
he is too old to go to school again and undergo a training in 
the false ])hilo.sophy of (he French. The Latin passage which 
follows is slightly altered from (5eero, de Si nactutf., 23. In his 
Li fter to the Sh(rij]s of lirisfol Burke says, “ I am too old, too 
stitT in my invetciate partialities, to be ready at all the fashion- 
able evolutions of opinion.” 

1. 30. my grand climacteric, the 63i(l year. The word signifies 
a critical per iod of life. Every 7tli, 9tli, and the 63rd year of a 
mail's life were regarded as dangerous, especially the last. 

V. 244, 1. 5. You cannot propose, etc., He has sliown that, if 
the King is at the mercy of the. Assembly, tlu^ Assembly is at the 
mercy of the moh. ff the army is disobedient to the Assembly, 
tbe immicijialities lire equally so. 
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1. 18, affect, used like the Latin affectare for ‘ to aim at ’ or 
‘desire.’ 

1. 29. to cure the distempers, etc., to cure the anarchy of the 
soldiers li|r mixing them with the anarchic mimicipaUties! 

1. 31. a debauched interest, so long as the immioipalities enter- 
tain them at their clubs so long they will su})port the municipali- 
ties. 

P. 245, 1. 29. puzzled, perplexed : confused. 

P. 246, 1. 9. bottom, basis. 

1. 23. more independent, ))ecause promotion will come by a 
fixed rule, without reference to the favour of anybody. 

1. .34. a debilitating channel, viz. the King. 

1. 36. organ of false shew, etc. , the King i.s manifestly not what 
he is called. He is a king only in name. 

P. 247, 1. 10. precarious, see on p. 112, 1. 18. 

1. 10. dominion of pleaders, cf. p. 40, 1. 24. 

1. 20. In the weakness, etc., 3'his prophecy was fulfilled by 
Napoleon. 

1. 32. came ... by, became po.ssessod of. 

1. 3.3. debauching, seducing. We .should not use the word in 
this sense now. 

P. 248, 1. 13. permissive, they liold their iiosition only on 
sufferance. 

1. 24. another army, the National (luard. 

1. 31. what is his new name, when titles were abolished ho was 
known as 8ieur Motier. 

1. 34. curates, see on ]). .50, I. 17 

P. 249, 1. 11, doctors, of. p. 239, 1. 32. 

1. 16. every thing depends, etc., the citizens who have been 
taught that all men are eijual will only yield obedience to forcti. 

1. 31. The colonies, etc., There was a terrible outbreak in the 
sugar-colony of San Domingo. When the planters heard of the 
proclamation of the rights of men they began to assert their 
right either to independence or to representation. Afterwards 
the free black population and the inulattoes put forward the 
same claim, and, when it w^as refiused, iviised a revolt of the 
whole slave population. 

P. 250, 1. 0. metaphysic, used, as it is throughout tlie book, in 
the sense of abstract. 33ie logicjil conse<juencc f)f declaring 
feudal dues illegitimate is that no one should pay them. When 
the people draw and act upon this inference, they are coerced 
into payment. 


2o 
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■ 1. 15. to take fortresses, etc.. See p. 239, 1. 23. 

1. 22 . guarantied, sanctioned. We use the form ‘to guaran- 
tee. ’ It i.s the same word as ‘ warrant.’ 

1. 27. light, information. They are quick to point hut griev- 
ances, but slow to remove them. 

1. 30. quit-rents, a (piit-rent is a sum paid down once and for 
all to free a man from all dues and services. 

r. 251, 1. .5. Romans or Gauls, the inhabitants of the country 
at the time of the I’rankisli invasion. 

1 . b. titles, cf. p. 2 !, 1 . 4. 

1. 14. subduer, be who clears it ami makes it tit for culti- 
vation. 

1. 17. duresse, constraint. The word simiifies literally ‘hard- 
ship.’ 

1. 22. between an idler, etc., between a lay and an ecclesi- 
astical proprietor. B(4ow, 1. ‘54, ho calls the now lay proprie- 
tors “ lay-]nonks.” A cockade i.s a knot of ribbon worn in the 
hat. Tlie Nulioiiiil (liiard lirst wore blue and l ed, the colours of 
Paris. White, tile colour of Franci*, w:is aflerwaids added. A 
cowl is a monk’s iiood. rochet is used loosely foi* ‘ the dress of 
an ecclesiastic.’ Properly it sigiiitios a pjn-ticiilar roho worn by 
a bishop. 

1. 24. ground, base, 

1. 30. the succession, cle. , laud ought to dcsccml from father 
to son in the huuilie.s of those who cultivate it. ’Hie succession 
ought not to he regulated by legal documents and family settle- 
ments. The I’rcncli word suh^ifi/ufion is ecjuivalent to our eiifail. 

P. 252 , 1. 1. When the peasants, etc., When they confront 
you with the false doctrines which you yourselves have taught 
them, you refuse to allow the force of them, and you reply to 
them by sending soldiers to compel obedience. Cf. p. 2;’)3, 1. 21. 
Tlie words “ image and super.scrijition,'’ as applied to a coin, are 
borrowed from the New Testament. 

1. 5. second-hand, subordinate to the Assembly. 

1. 9. there are no gentlemen, Birtb confers no privileges. 

1. 22. with their arms reversed, etc., The degradation of the 
nobles by the abolition of their titles is compared to the marks 
of disgrace which it was the custom to put upon a recreant 
knight. The impresses were the distinguishing badges upon their 
shields. The word displumed means literally ‘ stripped of their 
feathers ’ : and the phrase “ unfeathered two-legged things,” as a 
definition of man, is taken from Drydeii's Absalom a7id AMtophdj 
V. 170. Dry den borrowed it from Plato. 
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1. 27 . we are not quite sure, Can a man be called the same 
man when liis name is changed ? 

P. 253 .,!. 28. to follow up, etc., to push their doctrines to 
their logical conclusion, and to act in this case as they have 
acted in others. 

1. 32. at market, for sale. For an explanation of the passage, 
see note on p. 219, 1. 19. 

1. 35. The only security, etc., They only allow tlie landlords 
to retain their property, because to give it to tlie ])easants would 
be to diminish the selling value of the land which they have 
stolen from the church. 

P. 254 , 1. 11. The old states, cf. p. 38, 1. 24. 

1. 15. the gahelles, the salt Ux. See note on p. 77, 1. 9. 

1. 21. The last reason, etc., The Assembly has recourse in 
the first instance to force, which is emjdoyeil by kings only as 
a last resource. 

P. 255 , 1 . 11. the systasis, Oete wa.s split up into a number 
of independent city states, and Poland into a number of hostile 
factions, which wvw obliged to combine when threatened 
by a foreign foe. Burke means to say that France had been 
divided into eighty-three inde|)eiuh!nt states, which certainly 
would not he welded into one by giving to each a sej)arate 
army of its own. 

Pp. 255 - 276 . A reform of the Jin (ruces v'aa the pressiny want 
of France at the time when, the tStates-yeneraf met. A state only 
e.mts so long as it is possessed of rerenne: and it is in the 
collection and administration of revenne that the most amyle 
field is afforded to the statesman for the display of ability and 
eharacter. Experience has increased ovr knoaiedye of the 
principles of finance ami of the ways of applying tkaon^ yet the 
French., in fkieir finanrud measures, kiaee not skioirn e.ren tkie. 
most ordinary ability or honesty. They hare shown extra- 
ordinary sl-ill in diminiddny rert une. They hare first declared 
taxes to he unfair, and hare still insisted on the payment of 
them, (tf course the people refused to pay ta.rcs which had 
been ojfieially declared to be unjustifiable. Those who refused 
to pay were not forced to do so. A n unfair burden, therefore, 
was laid on the simdders of the liberal and the pafriotie. The 
yoi'crnment then kiad recourse to the futile derive of calling for 
Tol/untary contributions, and being disappointed, with the amount 
realued, they are trying to evart them by force. .Ye.rt they had 
recourse to the plan, wfiich had already been proved in their 
own history to be so mischierous and rain, of calling for 
patriotic donations. Such calls as these can, at most, only be 
2g2 • 
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made owiBy so tkaty even if they are successful noWy there is no 
^provision for revenue in years to come. What money there is 
in their Treasury is paper money whichyjust because it \sforcedy 
is valueless. At the same time that they have diminished 
their revenue^ they have increased their expenditure. They are 
unable to borrow from foreign countries. Their one resource is 
in fresh issues of papery which, of course, becmnes more depreci- 
ated with exeay fresh issue. Those who attempt, as the French 
are doing, to obtain credit on the security of laiul, should at 
least he honest ewmgh to state the net value of the security 
which they offer to their creditors. The French undertook to do 
this, though it is evident from the public accounts that the 
church lands, on the security of which they are now issuing 
notes, are already mortgaged beyond their value, ami are still 
being mortgaged to meet new charges. The mob forces the 
Assembly to make fresh issues of assignats, and when the tax 
collectors fry to make a profit by collecting the taxes in money 
and paying them to the .state in paper, the Assembly attempts to 
give a raluc to its paper by dcchtring it to be equivalent 
to money. The whole proceeding is a petty fraud. They are 
now proposing to melt down their church bells for the mint. 
They are reduced to the tricks by which fraudulent bankrupts 
try to make it appear to the world that they have money. 
Meanwhile, even the inh(d)itants of Paris, to whose wants the 
whole of France is made to minister, are suffering the mise^des 
of a besieged town. 'The rulers of France do not see that it is 
useless to discuss methods of raising revenue until public order 
is restored. Where there is anarchy, there, is uo security: where 
there is no security, there is uo industry : whei'e there is no 
industry, there is no wealth : and cohere there is no wealth, thei’e 
can he no revenue. 

1. 23. the states, ef. j). 38, 1. 24. 

1. 24. to enlarge its connection, to increase the number of those 
liable to pay taxes. 8 ee note on p. 134, 1. 8 . 

P. 256 , 1. 1. The revenue, etc.. This statement comes home 
to us in India. When govcninieiit is asked to create 
new offices or institutions, or to assist or enlarge existing ones, 
how often is the r(?ply given tliat the objects sought by the 
petitioners are desiral)le, but that government cannot afford the 
money ! 

1. 7 .' I had almost said, etc., because we can hardly know that 
they exist until tliey are manifested in action. 

1 . 11 . conversant about, occupied with. 
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1. 20. magnanimity, this is shown in the avoidance of every- 
thing which is petty and mean. 

1. 21. /ortitude, this is shown in the resolute enforcement of 
what a government believes to be right and just, tutelary, lit. 
protecting, guarding. 

1. 24. in which the mind, etc., all self-restraint involves a sub- 
jection of the passions to the rule of reason. 

1. 28 . speculative and practical, i.e. the rules by which the 
financier is to be guided, and the im|X)sition of taxes in conformity 
with those rules. 

1. 29. which must take to its aid. etc., it is evident that the 
financier, unless he is acquainted with the details of industi y, can- 
not even tell where his taxes will fall. Unless he can follow the 
currents of international trade, he cannot projierly adjust his 
tarifi’. Unless he can estimate the relative wealth of (lifiercnt 
classes, he cannot make the incidence of taxation Just. History 
will instruct him as to the teiulencies and results of economic 
measures. The contrivances of science will help him to efficiency 
and economy. The reader will easily sup[>ly oilier illustrations 
for himself. 

1. 84. and they will both, etc., cf. “'riieie is nothing which 
wisdom and prudence ouglit more to control tlian tin; proportion 
betw'cen what is taken from, and what is left to the subjiicts.”-— 
Montesquieu, Kspri/ (t<ff Loi'i, bk. .xiii. eh. 1. 

P. 257, 1 . 8. And perhaps, etc., as revenues giow' and the 
necessity of raising them and making the most of them is more 
felt, we learn more of the conditions on which they (hqiend. We 
are thus enabled by a skilful adjustment of taxation, to diminish 
the burden upon the taxp;iyeis while incr(*asing the amount 
raised in taxes. For in.stance, sujipose that, a slight tax upon 
capital is exchanged foi* a somewhat heavier one u])on income, 
1’he latter is ])ai(l by a slight reduction of exjienditure upon 
luxuries. The former involved a tliininution of the fund from 
wdiich the labouring classes are paid. Again, suppose that a tax 
is shifted from raw material to tinisheil goods. The time which 
elapses between the payment of the tax and the recovery of it 
from the purchaser is diminished. 'Phe seller, in other w'ords, 
has to advance money for a shorter time ; he consequently 
requires a smaller sum as interest on what he advanced, and 
therefore sells the goods cheaper. 

1 . 15 . faying ... on, judging by. 

1. 21. to make use of credit, to Imri ow. 

1. 38. sterling, measured in English pounds. 

P. 258, 1 . 6. Cedo qui, etc. Quoted by C8cero, de Senf'chite^ c. 
vi. 20 , from a play by Nrevius. Mr. Payne points out how exactly 
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applicable, in Burke’s view, the passage was to the state of 
France. The jjassage in Cicero runs thus You will find that 
the greatest states have been brought b) tlie verge of ^ ruin by 
young men, ])ut maintained and restored by old men. The 
<juestiou is raisetlj.as it is in the play of Ntevius, 7/o//' u it fha,t 
you fmru. fto qvii'khj hrouyhf to nothhuj that miyhty slate of yours ? 
Otlier answers are given to tlie question, but t liis i.s tlie chief, There 
rame to the front statesmen v'ho were new to their work, foolish, and 
yonnu. ” 

1. 10. sophisters, see on p. 28, 1. 20. declaimers, rhetoricians. 

1. 18. monopoly of salt, See Introduction, pp. xvii.-xviii. 
For (ho conduct of the Assi'inbly in reganl to this and other 
taxes see note on p. 77, 1. 0. 

1. 28. declaration and violation, etc., because in one moment 
they declared that men ought not to be made to })ay taxes 
which the next moment they onlerisl them t<> pay. 

1 . 82. compensating the provinces, i.e. the pro\ inces who were 
now^ made for the first time to pay a part of the salt tax. 

V. 259, 1. 11. capital, sei' on p. 85), 1. Ifi. Cf. “productive 
cajjital,’' 1. 84. Burke says that those only wer(5 imule to 
pay w’ho were willing to pay. 

1. 515. public spirit, cf. p. 147, 1. 18. 

I*. 260 , 1. (). John Doe.. .Richard Roe, thes(‘ ar(‘ two names used in 
law for the imaginary parties to a fictitious suit. 'rin*y intend 
to sup])lement one lictilions resonr<‘e by another ecpiaily ficti* 
tioins. 

1. I f). full-bottomed, dissceinling low over 1 he neck and shoulders, 
perriwig, the same word as the l'Vem!h i»n'rnfjite. 

1. 10. frippery, worn-out elotlu's. Sec; on p. 77, 1. 29. The 
meaning is they attempt e«l to get out of their ditfioulties by a 
device which had long ago been tried ami found wanting. Louis 
XIV\ had tried it in 1709, when France was cri|)ple<l by the long 
struggle with the Allies, and L<»uis XV^ in 17(i2, towiii’ds the 
close of the Seven Years’ War. 

1 . 28. desperate, cf. }». 71, 1 . 10 . 

1. 80. these toys, (*tc., No serious financier would think of 
raising rtivenue in such ridiculon.s w’ays. The w'ord is 

used in its technical sense a.s equivalent to rerenne. 

r. 261, 1. 22. fictitious representation, paper money which is 
suppo.s(al to I’epresent w’calth, but does not really. The land, on 
the nominal secuiity of which the paper is issued, is already 
mortgaged to meet other charges. 

1. 2.8. the representative, etc., tlie French only resort to paper 
money bi'cause they have no specie. In ordinary countries the 
existence of a paper currency is a sign that people believe in the 
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ability and the will of those who issued it to give s])ecie for it 
when they are asked to do so. People ieoei\e it. beeause they 
trust thftisvsuers of it, not Ix'eauso they aie forced to receive it 
whether they will or no, as tlie Ki ench are. 

1. 30. but, except. 

1. 35. Change, The Stock hAchange, a ])iiblic nuMjtiiig place 
for the transaction of business in London, in Westniinster-liall, 
in Parliament. English roimnc'rcc would iu)t tlourish if the 
Knglisli Parliament substituted by force a worthless ])aper 
currency for gold and silvei-. 

P. 262, 1. 4. instead of lessening, etc,, It is e.viileul, of (xmnse, 
that credit enabl<‘s a large amount of wealth to he em|)loyed pro- 
ductively which, in the ahsenee of credit, would lie i(lle. All 
great public works, such as railways, arc constructed with 
borrowed money. Hankers invi'st a largo juoportiou of the sums 
that arc deposited with them. Iii the. dealings of ])rivatc 
traders, their credit is as gf>od as money. 

1. 11. Well! But, Burke proceeds to answer an imaginary 
objector. 

1. Ki. the expenses, viz. the salary paid to the members. On 
this and similar ]iassages Maekintosli ivniarks that “Mr. 
Bui'kc’s calculations arc taken from a year of languishing and 
disturbed industry, and absurdly appli<'d lotlu; futiin' revenue of 
peaceful a.nd (iourishing periods ; from a year in whicjli muttb of 
the old revenue of the. state luul been destn)ye.d, and during 
W'hieh the Assembly had scarcely <xumneneo<l its new system 
of taxatioji. Oalcnlations cannot fail of being most grossly 
illusive which an; Formed from a peiio#! wdien many taxes lunl 
failed hefore they could be replaced by now' inij)osts, and wdien 
productive industry it.sclf, the .soui’co of all revenue, was struck 
with a momentary j'alsy. Mr. Burke discussed tlie tinaneial 
merits of (he Assembly before it Iiad begun its system of taxa- 
tion. Nor is it correct to s.iy tliat the Assembly ilestroyed the 
bu’iner ()ppi’essiv(! taxes, w hieh foi’med .so important a source of 
revenue. Tliey perished in the (!X]jiring struggle of tlie ancient 
government. No authority remaining in Prance could have 
maintained them.” 

1. 20. have been cruel, as, for instance, in their treatment of 
.the clergy. They have robbed some, and dismissed otliors, but 
they have net saved money by their cruelty. 

1. 25. chargeable, Imrdensome. 

P. 263, 1. 19. the medium, the kind of money with which he 
shall pay his debts. 

1. 20. discharging*, etc., the Freneli [lay their debts with 
assignats, which are tlicmselves only proijiissory notes. 
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1. 21 . bis very penury, rags, out of which paper is made, are 
the symbol of poverty. So Carlyle says, “While old rags 
last, there shall be uo lack of tirculatiiig medium : w'Kether of 
commodities to circulate thereon, is another question .” — French 
Revolniion, vol. ii. bk. 1 , ch. 2 . 

1. 23. Their fanatical confidence, etc, Their mad confidence 
that by the sale of the church lands they will realize as much as 
they can possibly want. 

1. 2.5. the philosopher's stone, by which the alchemists 
expected to turn all metals into gold. Alchemy is called the, 
hermetic art because the invention of it was attributed to a 
niythic/il f)ersnn name<l Hermes. Tlie word medicine, which 
Burke uses in 1. 20 was a synonym for the philo.sopher’s stone, or 
the elixir of the alchemists. Cf. “It is a thing more probable 
that he that knoweth well the natures of weight, of colour ... and 
the rest, may suporinducc upon some metal t he nature and form 
of gold by sutdi mcchani<|ue as longeth to the production of the 
natures afore rehearsed, than that some grains of the medicine 
projected should in a few moments of time turn a sea of quick- 
silver or other material into gold.” — Bacon, Adr. of Learnimj, 1, 
viii. 3. ('f. 

“ How much unlike art thou Mark Antony ! 

Yet , coming from him, that great medicine hath 
Witli his tiiict gilded thee.” 

-Antony and Cleopatra, i 5. 35. 

The word mummy .signifies proi)erly the liquor whicli exudes 
from embalmed bodies, ami was used medicinally. 

1. 30. do not believe, etc.. Referring to the fashionable disbelief 
in (3iristianity, Burke say.s that tlic payment of the enormous 
debts of France out of the property of the church would be as 
great a miracle as any recorded in Scripture. 

1. 3(). freehold, a property which belongs to a man absolutely. 
Their otliccs were to them a valuable ])ossession, of which no one 
had a right to deprive them. In, means in the shape of: cf. 
“estates in otliccs,” p. 260, 1. 3. 

P. 264 , 1. 17. Mais si maladia, etc., The words arc taken from 
one of the interludes of the play called the Maiade Imt^inaire, 
in which Moli^'rc satirizes the doctors of the time by a ridiculous 
description of an examination of a candidate for the degree of 
M.I). The examination is conducted in a mixture of mutilated 
French and dog- Latin. The candidate i.s asked in succession what 
are the proper remedies for a number of diseases. To every 
question he giv('s the same answer — To give a clyster, next to 
bleed {seynare), then to purge.” 

1. 30. the sole securVy, cf. p. 126, 1 18. 
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1. 33. plouB and venerable, ironical. The reference is to Talley- 
rand. Cf. p. 215, 1. 30. 

1. 34.'* by anticipation, etc., he is regarded as an authority even 
in his own lifetime. Sec noto on p. 124, 1. 1 8. For Bossuet, who is 
mentioned in the footnote, see on p. 163, 1. 1 1 . The French writer 
La Bruyere was born in 1644 and died in 1696. 

P. 265 , I. 2 . comptroller-general, see on p. 127, I. 17. Talley- 
rand is described as the administrator of the confiscated revenues 
of the church. 

1. 6 . the Fisc, the National Treasury. Sec on p. 1 12, 1. 22. 

1. S. a real fund of credit, gootl security for what they bor- 
rowed. 

1. 10. To establish, it is dillicult for a company, whose pro- 
perty is in land, to obtain credit in the shape of securities which 
shall be readily accepted and pass freely from hand to hand. 
I have already explained that the as.signats of the Krench govern- 
ment professed to be exactly like the notes of a bank, except 
that they were issued on the security not of specie but of the 
church lands. In Macaulay’s Jlisforti 0 / Eiujlavd, chs. xx,, xxi., 
and xxii., will be found an account of an attempt made to estab- 
lish a Land Bank in the reign of William III. 

1. 13. through a contempt, etc., after committing the sin of 
robbing the church, they were led to adopt a method of borrow- 
ing which cxi)erience had shown to be disastrous. 

1 . 20 . the recovery, etc., the repayment of the creditors. 

1. 24. the supply, etc. , the payment of state officials, etc. 

1 . 29. the encumbrances, the payments Avhich had to be made 
out of the profits of the estate.s. For example, a son often in- 
herits his father’s estate on condition of paying a yearly sum to 
the whlow so long as she lives. This yearly payment is an 
cucuinhrance. The pensions of the dismissed clergy and members 
of the Parliaments were encumbrances on the church j)ropcrty. 
The net value is what remains to the owners after paying all the 
charges of maintenance and all encumbrances. 

1 . 33 . properly vested, etc., if the control of the land is not 
taken out of the hands of the mortgagers they may defraud 
their creditors by selling it, or by mortgaging it again to fresh 
creditors. ^ 

1 . 35 . he would admit, etc., he would either obtain ,nii advance 
of money, to be repaid on the sale of land : or he would induce 
people to take his paper in the place of money, on eenditiou that 
the paper would be redeemed when the land was .sold. 

P. 266 , 1. 12. clear, equivalent to net. 

1. 25. the R.C.A. religion, by the new constitution of the church 
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the metropolitan or bishop was forbidden to exact from the new 
bishops or cures “any oath other than that they profess the 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion.” — Taine’s French He.vol- 
ntioiiy bk. ii. ch. 2. 

1. 27. secular, etc., see on p. 162, 1. 31. 

P. 267 , 1. 4. Immoveable estates, the lan<ls and the buildings 
as opposed to the moveable effects, such as furniture, instruments, 
and im|f}lements of all kinds, etc. 

1. 5. inventory is the technical word for a catalogue of move- 
ables. 

1. 14. manly, ironical. 

1 . 10 . indulgences, the in<liscriminate issue of ])a])cr money is 
compared to liberal issues of pardom on receipt of money by 
Popes to Catholics. 

1 . 22. discovery, used in its literal sense of disdosyrr. 

1. 24. They rob, etc., they confiscated tlic church lands in oi dcr 
to issue on the security of them paper which tliey knew they 
could not redeem. They have now revealed their fraud to the 
world by publishing accounts, which .show that these lands arc 
ab-eaily mortgaged beyond their value for other purposes than the 
I’cdemption of the paper. 

1. 35. the religious, etc., those who have taken the three vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 

P. 269 , 1 . 1 . the bottomless resource, of. p. 263, 1. 2.3. 

1. 4. colour, show of justice. Cf. p. 129, 1. 0. 

P. 270 , 1. 5. can plant, i.a. can (uitcr into jiossi'ssion of. 

1. 13. to swallow down, etc., to submit to successive issues of 
assignats. 

1. 24. an hundred thousand, etc., the Assembly is overawed by 
the mob. 

1. 26. metaphysic, sec on p. 207, 1. 8. The oiiiiiioii of a few ex- 
jicrts is of more value than the vote of the largest mob. 

I. 30. the cluh at Dundee, the members of wliieh called them- 
selves the “Friends of Liberty.” 

P. 271, 1. 25. having iron, etc., vi/.. the soldiers, who, finding 
that though they nominally rcceiveil more money, the purchasing 
power of the money had diminished, would naturally resent the 
imposition. 

P. 272, 1. 2. an alien, opposed to the interests of. To receive 
the paper was to im|X)verish the treasury : to reject it was to 
proclaim its worthlessness to the world. 

1. 3. amulets, chaf ms. The word is naturally applied to paper 
supposed to i^ossess “a secret nutritive virtue.” 
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1. 9. legislative competence, cf. p. ‘2*2*2, 1. 25. 

I. 11. proof, fitte<l to tost tlie faith. 'I’he words used are appro- 
priate t 9 describe the authoritative eiiunciatioii of a. reli^dous 
dogma by an ecclesiastical council. Tliat jiajici is pi|iial in value 
to gold is just as repugnant to reason as any of the dogmas of re- 
ligion. 

II. 12, Kl. For anathema, sec on p. 14, 1. IS, and for fathers, 
see on p. 124, 1. IS. 

11, 13, 14. Credat Judajus Apella, Horace, SaL 1. v, 100, uses 
these words in the sens<; of “none luit tlie most su])crsti lions 
would believe it.” ('oningbm (ranslaies it “ 4\;11 tlic cra/cd 
Jews such miracles as these ! ” As Jew is synonymous willt 
nioney-lemlcr, wliat Burke means i.s that nobody who knows any- 
thing about money will believe the assertion made l)y tlie 
Assembly. 

1. 17. Mr. Law, theaulliorof (he Missi.ssip])i .sclieine, Scci on 
p. 217, 1. 10. The Frem-li leaders resent any comparison be- 
tween thcmsch’cs and M r. I .aw. They assert that the shares of his 
company were not backed by such good security as their assignats 
are. The use of the words stfinl and rot'/» b> describe a weak and 
a solid foundation is suggested by one of Christ’s discourses 
recorded in the Ncav Testament: — “ \Vhos»)ever heareth these 
sayings of mine and doeth them, 1 w ill liken him unto a wise man, 
which built his house upon a rock: and the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds bliAV, and beat, upon that house ; 
and it fell not ; for it was fomnled upon a rock. And every one 
that heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them not, shall be 
likened unto a fooli.sh man, which built his hou.se u(ion the. 
sands; and the rain descended, and the tloods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat u]»on that house ; and it fell : and great 
was the fall of it ” — Mnlf. vii. 24 ; and by the saying of Christ to 
St. Peter, “ Thou art Peter ((J reek pdrn, a rock) and upon this 
rock will 1 build my church.” Similarly Bacon says, “Although 
the human foundation hath .sfuuew'hat of the sands, yet t he divine 
founilation is upon the rock.” — Adi\ of I a aruiiuj, 2. xxiii. 40. 

1. 20. glorious, boastful, like the Latin fflnrio,sus, 

1. 21. ground, notice the a})proprialeness of the word. The 
assignats w^ere based upon the lands of the <dnn ch. 

1. 23. mother fraud, of which all sid)se<juent fiauds w ere merely 
copies. * 

1. 27. the farms, etc., the contracts. To faini the revenue 
means to leave the collection of it to an individual in consider- 
ation of a lump sum paid down by him. 

1. 31. generous, see on p. 39, 1. 34. The idea of making the 
old an(l new worlds contribute to the pro.sperity of Prance was a 
noble idea, fitted to attract a lofty imagination. 
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P. 273, 1. 2. nuzzling, going with the down. Cf. 

“ The blessed benefit, not there confined, 

Drops to a tliird who nuzzles close behind, i’ 

Pope, Epil. to the Satires, dial. ii. 

1. 11. enlightened, ironical. The allusion, of course, is to the 
fact that the paper currency was made compulsory. The reader 
will notice the irony of the following paragraph. 

1. 19. alchymy, see on p. 208, 1. 10. 

1. 21. drawing and redrawing, issues and renewals of pro- 
missory notes. To raiew a bill means to get the time for pay- 
ment extended. 

1. 2 . 5 . the evil day, the d.ay on which payment must be made, 
or the inability to pay be declared, on the play, etc., the 
government pretended to borrow from and to make repayments 
to the Rank of Discount. But no actual payments in. money were 
made on cither side, as the state was hugely indebted to the 
Rank of Discount, which w'ould have been ruined by a declaration 
of National Bankruptcy. The notes of the bank, therefore, were 
worth no more than the a-saignats of the state. 

1. 26. exploded, sec on p. 28, 1. 24. 

1. 31. their airy speculations, cf. p. 208, 1. 1. 

P. 274, 1. 2. to value, to pride themselves. Cf. p. 27o, 1. 17. 

1. 12. panegyric, see on p. lol, 1. 29. 

1. 19. Henry the Fourth, sec on p. 53, 1. 11. Upon the death 
of Henry 111., Henry IV., being a Protestant, was recognized as 
king only by a portion of the army. He was opposed by the 
League, and only obtained possession of Ids kingdom by professing 
the (Catholic religion. 

1. 24. Mr. Bailly, the reference is to the letters written by him 
on the subject of the fabled island of Atlantis. For the quotation 
which follows see Par. Lost, 10. 293, 

“ The aggregated soil 

Death with his mace petrific, cold, and dry, 

As with a trident smote.” 

L 31. the period, etc., the month in which the Bastille fell is a 
month never to be forgotten. 

P. 275, 1 6. Paris rules the subject departments as Rome 
ruled the subject provinces of her empire. The inhabitants 
of an imperial city of which the government is democratic will 
always make the provinces maintain them. When, as in Rome, 
the republic is supplanted by a desj^otism, tlie despot can only 
maintain himself in power by conciliating the inhabitants of the 
city. The provinces, therefore, are still as before made to main- 
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tain the inhabitants of the niling city, and, in addition, they are 
subject to the exactions of the despot. 

1. 22. •contribution, taxation. 

1. 25. To keep a balance, etc., cf. p. 256, 1. 34 seqq. 

1. 28. The means, etc. , a man must be in a position to make 
money before he can pay money. 

1. 34. rooted out, etc., as they are when men are taught that 
all men are equal. With what follows cf. j). 40, 1. 27 xeqq. 
Whoever weakens the belief of the poor that tlie inequalities of 
this life will be redressed in another world, makes them discon- 
tented and idle here, ami tempts them to redress the inequality 
here by robbing those who arc better off than themselves. 

P. 276, 1. 14. tontines, a tontine is an annuity on a group of 
lives. As the annuitants die off, the annuity is paid to the 
.survivors. The name is dcrive<l from that of the inventor of the 
scheme, Laurence Toiiti, a Ncaj)oliian. An annuity is a 
yearly income received in consideration of a lump sum which has 
been advanced by the recipient. It represents tlie consideration 
paid by the state for a loan, Ihirke means that befon; (jonsidering 
whether it shall obtain the use of money by loans, or by issuing 
paper, or by getting advances from individuals or groups of in- 
dividuals, or by letting its ])roperty, the government must take 
care that the existence of money at all is possible. 

1. 15. wares of the shop, tricks of the trade : ilcviccs of pro- 
fessional financiers. The reader should notice how Burke insists 
throughout that foresiqht and comprehensiveness of view are 
essential to statesmanship. 

Pp. 276— end Tkd name of lihei'ty will not make up for all 
the evil that has heea done in Fraiice. Mere liherty is hut 
another name for license. It is good to talk and think of liherty ; 
it is good to have the power of conciliating the people. But 
liherty must be comhinea with control^ and popular leaders must 
remember that they are in danger of becoming the tools of the 
people whom they aspire to guide. Those who supplant an old 
system by a new one naturally destroy soinething bad a7id substi- 
tute something that is good. But the good which the French have 
done is as nothing in comparison with ike evil. Let the English 
people take ^earning ! Jjet them remember that it is their own 
fault if the:}/ do not live happily under their ovm constitution ! 
Let them shun changes which are unnecessary^ radical^ or rash ! 
When the period of revolution is over., and some permanent form 
of government is established., a French reader may perhaps pro- 
fit by Burkds ph ilosophy of conservatism. He is at least zealous 
for the cause of freedom, and what he has written is the result of 
honest and unbiassed reflection. 
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1. .32. It is the greatest, etc., with this })as.sa"c cf. pp. 7-9. 

P. 277, 1. . 3 . They warm the heart, etc., they .stir our feelings, 
they iiiak(! u.s iliink les-s of ourselves aiul more of the elaini.s of 
others : in Ihiies of ef»iifliet they keep us hi iiiiml of the value of 
that for which we are tight ing. 

I. .5. Old as I am, cf. ]). 7‘2, 1. 1. 

1. t>. 'Ihe Roman poet Lucan in his Pharsnlia dcfilorcs the de- 
struction of Roman freedom which was complctetl by the victories 
of ("icsarover Ponifiey. Corneille, a Frencli di’amatist, was hoin 
in 1606, and died in i684. 

1. 10. they diffuse, etc., occasional etForts to please arc a wel- 
come relaxation of the haliitual austerity of the strictly vi»tnou.s 
man. 

1. 12. the graces, in IIk; old mythology, repre.sented beauty, 
rehnement, ami gentleness. Ihirke means that every politician 
should cultivate the art of pleasing. 

1. 19. to temper together, to wehl into one. 

?. 278 , 1. 20 . the states, cf. j>. .38, 1. 24. 

1. 3.3. to their own conduct, for an illustration of this sec note 
on p. 229, 1. 28. 

P. 279, 1. 10. a moral, etc., fear of doing wrong, as di.stin- 
gulshed from cowardice, complexional, means i‘onstitnlional. 

1. In. He that had made them, etc., (Jod rewarded tlicm with 
success because they acted with the caution (hat befits fallible 
creatures. 

1. 22. the aeronauts, the advimturous iiolitichins. 

1. 29. one of our poets, Addison. The (plot at ion is from his 
Cato, 

P, 2 S 0 , 1. .7. the endeavours, alluding to the pjoccu'dings against 
Warren Hastings. 

1. 14. would preserve, .see (ui p. 7, 1. 29. 

1. 17 . is desirous of carrying, etc., wdshes to pi*(iach a philosophy 
of oi'dcr to a i)eo})le w’hich is in danger of being ruined by anar- 
chical theory ajul policy. 
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200 papres, with more than 100 pagc.s of notes, which seem to meet every 
possible difficulty.” 

— Rokkby. By the same. 3s. 

The Guardian — “The introduction is excellent, and the notes show much 
care and research.*’ 

— The Lord of the Isles. By II. B. Cottbrill, M.A. 28. 6(1. 
— Quentin Durward. 2s. 6d. 

— Kenilworth. 2.s. 6d. 

- Woodstock. 2s. 6<l. 

—The Talisman, ‘2s. 6d. 

— Fortunes of Nigel. ‘2s. 6d. 

- IVANHOE. *28, (id. 

—Old Mortality. 2s. 6d. 

SELECTED POEMS from Gr.ay, Blrns, Cowpkr, Moore, Long- 
fellow. By H. B. Cotterill, M.A. Is, 

SHAKESPEARE — 'I’iie Tkmi'est. By K. Deighton. .18. 9d. 

The (jfunrdian- “ S] leaking geiieraDy of Macmilhins Series we may say 
that they approach more nearly than any other edition W('. know to the ideal 
school Shakespeare. The introductory remarks are not too much burdened 
with controversial matter : the notes are abundant and to the point, scarcely 
any difficulty being jiassed over without some e.vplanation, either by a para- 
phr.Hse or by etymological anu grammatical notes." * 

— Much Ado About Nothing. By the same. 2s. 

The Schoolmaaler — “ The notes on words and phrases are fnll and clear.” 

—A Midsummkr-Nigh'j’s Dream. By the same. Is. 9u. 

— The Merchant of Venice. By the same. Is. 9(1. 

— As You Like It. By the same. Is. 9d. 

— Twelfth Night. By the same. Is. 9d. 

The Educational Jfews — “This is an excellent edition of a good play.'* 

— The Winter’s Tale. By the same. 2 r. 

- King John. By the same. Is. 9d. 

— Richard II. By the same. Is. 9d. 

— Henry IV., ’Part I. By the same. 2s. 6d. 

— ;Genry IV.. Part II, By the same. 2s, 6d. 
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SRAK1!SP£AR1!!^Henry V. the same. Is^ 9d. 

—Richard III. By C. H. Tawney, M. A. 2s. Mi 

Th« School OvardwiC—*' Of Mr. Tawney*! trork u an akmotator we'Wi 
speak in terms of commendation. Hie notes are full and alimys to the poiak** 
—Henry VIII. By K. Deiohton. Is. 9d. 

— CORIOLANUS. By the same. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 28. 

—Romeo AND Juliet. By K. Deiqhton. 2s. 6d. 

—Julius Caesar. By the same. Is. 9d. 

— Macbe’I'h. By the same. Is. 9d. 

—Hamlet. By the same. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 28. 

— King Lear. By the same. Is. 9d. 

—Othello. By the same. 2s. 

— Antony and Cleopatra. By the same. 28. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 
— Cymbeline. By the same. 28. 6d. 

—Two Gentlemen of Vbrqna. By the same. Is. 9d. 
SOUTHET— Life OF Nelson. By Michael Macmillan, D.Litt. 
3b. 

SPENSEK— The Faerie Queene. Book I. By H. M. Peboival, 
M.A. 38. 

— The Shepheard’s Calendar. ByC. H.HERF0RD,Litt.D.28.6d. 
STEELE— Selections. By L. E. Steele, M.A. 28. 
TENNYSON— Selections. By F. J. Rowe, M.A., and W. T. 
Webb, M.A. 38. 6d. Also in two Parts, 28. 6d. each. 
Part I. Recollections of the Arabian Nights, The Lady of 
Shalott, The Lotos-Eaters, Dora, Ulysses, Tithonus, The 
Lord of Burleigh, I'he Brook, Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington, The Revenge. —Part II. Oenone, The 
Palace of Ai’t, A Dream of Fair Women, Morte d’Aiihur, 
Sir Galahad, The Voyage and Demeter and Persephone. 
—The Lotos-Eaters, Ulysses, Ode on thbDuhb of Welling* 
ton, Maud, Coming of Arthur and Passing of Arthur- 
By the same. Ss. 6d. 

—A Dream of Fair Women, etc. By the same. Ss. 6d. 

— Mortjs d’ Arthur. By the same. Sewed, Is. 

—The Coming of Arthur; The Passing of Arthur. By 
F. J. Rowe, M.A. ‘2s. 6d. 

—Enoch Arden. By W. T. Webb, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

-- Aylmer’s Field. By W. T. Webb, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

—The Princess. By P. M. Wallace, M.A. 3b. 6d. 

—Gareth and Lynette. By G. C. Macaulay, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
— (xKRaint and Enid ; The Marriage of Geraint. By G. C. 
Macaulay, M.A. 2s. Gd. 

—The Holy Orail. By G. C. Macaulay, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
—Lancelot and Elaine. By F. J. Rowe, M.A. 28. 6d. 

— Guinevere. By G. C. Macaulay, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

—Select Poems of Tennyson. By H. B. George and W.*H. 
Hadow. 2s. 6d. 

— The Cup. By H. B. Cottkrill, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

— Tiresias and other Poems. By F. J. Rowe, M.A., and 
W. T. Webb, M.A, 2s. 6d. 

—In Memoriam. By H. M. PerciVal, M.A. 28. 6d. 
THACKBKAY— Esmond. 2s. 6d. 

WORDSWORTH— Selections. Bv W. T. Wkbb,*M.A. 2s. 6d.; 

also in two parts, Is. 9d. each. 

— Selections. By H. B. Cotterill, M.A. 28. 
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